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Fisherman’s Luck? Say—when the BIG Fellow strikes your 
lure—Hard—then breaks water—and yards of line zip through 
your reel—and every drop of blood runs riot through your 
veins—you eagerly bend all your skill and strategy—to land 
the rod-bending, water-whipping beauty! And, through it all, 
your Creek Chub Lure holds fast! 


THE NEW FLIP-FLAP 








Patent 
Pending 





THE ONLY 
LURE THAT 
SWIMS W/TH 


~ uP 
& “Own 
MOVEMENT | 





No. 4400 Series 
Price, $1.00 


Weight, %% oz. 
Length, 3'2 in. 


A scientifically balanced spoon and wooden lure! 
FLOATS WHEN CAST! When retrieving, it runs about a 
foot below the surface with an erratic Dolfin-like rise and 
quick dive —jumping, hopping and flapping along—with 
a lively, leaping animation that tempts and teases all 
game fish—Bass, Pike and Muskie—to strike it hard! 


THE NEW 
BEETLE 








No. 3850 
Price, $1.00 





Body, 2'% in. 
= Weight, 4/4 oz. 


Made to represent a “Water Beetle” this 
new lure travels quite deep when reeled flashy iridescence of pearl blades makes 
or trolled moderately fast. Can not revolve the “Water Beetle” a sure fire killer of 
or twist the line and is one of few lures all game fish and a splendid lure for 
with nonfouling hooks extended in rear small mouth bass. 

with spinners for “short biters”’. The 























If you get some good fish pictures— 
send ‘em in! We'll make it worth your 
while if we can use them! 


FREE CATALOG 


Get these lures at your dealers’ or 
direct. Our beautiful, new colored cat- 
alog of all Creek Chub true-to-nature 
lures and their colorations sent free 
upon request. 


THE PLUNKER 








3200 Series 
Price, 75¢ 


Weight, *4 oz. No. 
Length, 3 inches 


When Bass seem “logy” and not inclined to 
strike, use the Plunker! With its peculiar 
sound, “plunk, ker-plunk,” when in action, it 
bobs, dances and “ker-plunks” around on the 
surface where you can see, feel and hear each 
strike. A great Bass getter! Pike like it, too! 

Weight, % oz. 
Length, 3*%4 in. 
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But to get the big fish you’ve got to fool ’em with lures that 
look, act, wiggle and swim like the living minnows, frogs, 
crawdads, beetles, mice and other water animals—and here 


they are—the Creek Chub lures that are proven BIG FISH 
getters, everywhere! 


THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 










Weight, % oz. 


Length, 412 in. Price, $1.00 


The greatest all around lure made—for salt water or fresh! 
It represents a natural Pike Minnow in size, shape, color and 
natural swimming movement! By all means, don’t go to Can- 
ada or the northern waters without a supply of Pikies! Get a 
few with the new Silver Flash Finish No. 718. It’s also a killer, 


JOINTED PIKIE MINNOW 


Weight, *4 —_"s 
Length,4' in. ~S> 


This splendid lure is true-to-nature in size, shape, color—and 

with a flashy, peppy swimming movement! It’s a fish getting 

wonder ! If water is a bit cloudy—use the Jointed Pikie Minnow, 
No. 2618, Silver Flash Finish! 


CRIPPLED MINNOW 


. : 












No. 2600 
Price, $1.25 





No. 1505 


Weight, 34 0z. 
i Price, $1.00 


Length, 3% in. 
By retrieving in slow, short jerks, this Bass getting wonder 
represents an injured minnow—lying on its side—but able to 
make a little fuss on the surface! With this lure, you get more 
of a thrill because you can both see and hear the strikes! Also 
made in Silver Flash Finish No, 1518, 


THE CRAWDAD 


No. 2000 Series 
Price, 75¢ 


°. 
Price, 95¢ 


Darting through the water, in a life-like manner, 





Natural in shape and moves backwards with 
wiggle mostly in tail! Floats until started! 
A splendid deep running lure for trolling! 
Also casts like a bullet ! No other lure like it! 


CREEK CHUB FLY ROD SPECIALTIES 


Each one created for a special purpose, They are illustrated 
in our new colored catalog. Send for your copy. 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


133 SOUTH RANDOLPH STREET, GARRETT, INDIANA 


this slim little lure is recognized as one of the best 
Big Bass Getters made today! It’s a favorite lure 
among fishermen down in Florida, among the inland 
lakes, as well as in the streams and lakes of the West. 
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ha at the hotel in Crab _ tatoes,butalsoofamarvelously — were carried home. But for al- 
Orchard, young marksmen mellow local whiskey, named _most sixty years, Crab Orchard 
from the surrounding country for the town where it was made. __ remained a local favorite. 


Si EDEL EOE SSRN SP oe 


. used to find a ready market for Gradually the reputation of Then came the confused days 

squirrels, if they were plump and Crab Orchard Whiskey spread _ after prohibition. People wanted 

tender. throughout the Blue Grass something hard to find. They 
For “quality folk” from Louis- country —as tales of its good- = wantedastraight whiskey—made : 
ville, down through the Cumber- ness, or perhapsajugforjuleps, the good old-fashioned way — ; 
land valley, and up beyond smooth and pleasing to taste— ! 
" Cincinnati journeyed tothatquiet and they wanted a low price. i 
little town, to “take the waters” of Made in old Kentucky } 


And because that was exactly 


its famous limestone spring, and Straight as a string whet Cok Onehised altel tube. 
enjoy the old-fashioned southern Smooth and satisfying to taste came America’s fastest-selling 


eatables and drinkables of its pic- 


, turesque hotel. Sold at a popular price straight whiskey. Anywhere 


from Broadway to the Golden 
Gate, you'll find it the popular 
favorite today. 









Among the gentry who gath- 
ered there were naturally some 
H excellent judges of Bourbon. And 
! those critical gentlemen went 
away not only with pleasant mem- 
ories of luscious squirrel pie, or 
possum roasted with sweet po- 


This Emblem 
Protects You 














ah pie re ; aes : 
©1935, The American Medicinal Spirits Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. AMERICA’S FASTEST-SELLING STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful 
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ELTINGE F. WARNER 


Editor-in-Chief Publisher 
Vol. XXXIX MARCH, 1935 No. 11 
The Editorial Staff of FIELD 
& STREAM goes places, sees COVER PAINTING—Hungarian Partridge LYNN BOGUE HUNT 
things, does things and 
learns things which will be FRONTISPIECE JOHN KABEL 8 
passed along to our readers ON THE PRAIRIES RAY P. HOLLAND 9 
during the coming year. Sport with the Huns, prairie chickens and waterfowl of Saskatchewan. 
WHEN DO WE EAT? H. L. BETTEN 12 
Some famous old recipes on the preparation of game. 
EDITORIAL RAY P. HOLLAND 15 
THE DRY FLY ON FAST WATER R. A. MILLHOLLAND 16 
A practical article for the trout fisherman. 
DECOYING CROWS FRANK J. RUZICKA 19 
It’s not only a lot of fun, but it’s a conservation measure, 
NOW—I’LL TELL ONE J.H. HOWELL 20 
How one rabbit-chasing bird dog was broken. 
WE WALK TOGETHER ELMER RANSOM 22 
Teach the youngsters the whys and wherefores of the outdoors. 
THE OLD WARDEN ON MOOSE HAROLD TITUS 24 
A perpetuai closed season doesn’t always increase game. 
MARLIN—AT ARM’S LENGTH LANSDELL ANDERSON 26 
BOB NICHOLS Battling a big game fish from a rowboat. 
Editor of Arms and Ammunition SOUTH AMERICA ON NOTHING—Part II LEWIS V. CUMMINGS 28 
and Skeet Departments A most interesting and unusual narrative. 
ee ae HUNTING WHERE A BLACK KING RULED PAUL BROWN 30 
opines is nothing for Ohio to Shotgun sport with guinea-fowl. 
"EE Bi chstme tho wsegety te CATCHING WILDCATS CY. La TOUR 32 
ie © be oo he A double-page spread of pictures. 
calls him “Mister. Even the STEVE’S MASTERPIECE ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 34 
neighborhood kids in Briarcliff Another delightful story of the Santee swamp country. 
Manor, where he lives, all call 
him by his first name. DALL SHEEP OF THE YUKON JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT 36 
5 ge . ~ An interesting hunt after white mountain sheep. 
Field & Stream. RECORD FISH SETH BRIGGS 39 
Belongs to the New York 
Trout and Skeet Club. AMERICAN GAME ASSOCIATION BULLETIN SETH GORDON 40 
Manor Duck Club in Maryland. SPORTSMEN AFLOAT HENRY CLAY FOSTER 46 
Practically raised the Val- The New Motor Boats of 1935. 
pee See Foe en 8 9 a Specific Experiences with Anchors—Edward R. Gates. 
gy FISH AND FISHING ; ee SETH BRIGGS 54 
in Wyoming last October and —— in the wane sees Fishing Contest. 
will shortly tell Field & Stream nsects and Trout—Keith Himebaugh. 
a CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT DONALD H. COLE 76 
Made the longest straight run How to Make a Semi-Portable Lodge—Jan Emmett. 
at the tn ~~ Sect What Time Till Sunset?—D. Blair. 
Sut dopped badly, in the’ last ASK ME YOUR CAMERA QUESTIONS HAROLD McCRACKEN 80 
= Sa oe NATURAL HISTORY RAY SCHRENKEISEN 81 
with a sloppy 96. Shot at Lord- A Cobra Solves the Problem. 
— P- ~~_ Albee HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE GRANT BOLES 83 
Insists he is the world’s lousi- 
est (apologies for the word, but ARMS AND AMMUNITION BOB NICHOLS 84 
that’s his own term) skeet shot. Out Where the Range Is Long. 
Would rather hunt grouse Reduced Loads for the Hornet .22—Willis O. C. Ellis. 
than do anything else in the 
world. SKEET SHOOTING BOB NICHOLS 96 
— disreputable clothes Variable Skeet for Variable Skeeters. 
when he hunts. Ditto most of 
the remainder of the time, SQUARE CIRCLE DEPARTMENT JED MEANS 98 
Official gun at the Cocker 
| age phew Trials at Verbank THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG KENNEL—FREEMAN LLOYD 100 
; GUN DOGS—HORACE LYTLE 
Next Month—Ray Schrenkeisen 
1001 OUTDOOR QUESTIONS IROQUOIS DAHL 112 
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SUPREME Reel 
King of fresh water reels—incom- 
parably light, strong...... $25.00 
AKRON Reel 
No. 1893—60 yard......... $5.50 
No. 1894—80 yard......... $6.50 
No. 1893L—60 yd. Lt. Sp... $6.50 
NOBBY Reel 
IN 6 ahe6cd nad worded $8.25 
__ MEDALIST Reel 
With or Without Line Guard— 
3 sizes. Prices...... $4.50 to $8.25 
TANDEM 


Famous Pflueger Luminous Spin- 
ner—with weighted keel. Two 
sizes, 1/0, 65¢—1, 70c. 


KLONDIKE 


Gold plated Spi _ 
3 sisee Price pinners. 2 types 


FLOAT-RITE 
12 patterns. Trout and Bass 
Gide da cccs 35¢ and 50c each 
PILOT FLY 
Luminous Spinner—Bass or Trout 
size—12 patterns... .. 30¢ and 35¢ 
WIZARD 


Fly Rod Wobbler. B 
- Bass, Trout, 
cag One size—6 finishes. 


Here’s how big ones are caught— 


4 OF A KIND! 


on Pflueger Supreme Reels 


Fred Altaffer, and Party, Fishtrap Lake Resort, Winter, Wisconsin 
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NEW Pocket Catalog NOW READY 


@ It’s the well-equipped fishermen who catch the big fish. Here are four of a kind—four muskies— 
caught by four fishermen—each using a Pflueger SUPREME Reel. 

Field and Stream 1934 Fishing Contest Prize Winners announced in this issue show in the fresh 
water class 17 winners using Pflueger Reels—and of these five were SUPREMES., 

Send for the new Pflueger Pocket Catalog showing the latest Pflueger Reels—Baits—Hooks 
and other accessories for catching any kind of fresh or salt water game fish. 

The Pflueger Pocket Catalog also gives you valuable information about 
leading game fish—accurate illustrations—their geographical locations— 
feeding habits—record weights caught with tackle. Also illustrated instruc- 
tions on Fly Casting, Bait Casting, Surf Casting, Salt Water Fishing, etc. 

ASK YOUR DEALER for Pflueger Fishing Tackle and write us today for 
our new Pocket Catalog No. 155. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY a foe / 


Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. pec eeceeceeeceencessssessssssss= 


Dept. FS3 E. A. PFLUEGER, Pres, Akron, Ohio | E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
1 @& The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. FS3, Akron, Ohio 
. Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
i Catalog No. 155. 
t 
: Name sass wise an cess aces somata anaaieti eaten mieatmaoeteninestae ta ‘ 
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2500 lakes and ponds... 
5000 streams... and 
millions of fish in Maine! 


THERE’S plenty of room to flick a 
. fly, and plenty of fish to take it— 
in Maine! Every year, Maine aids 
Nature with millions of new fish! 
You’ll find every variety—bass, 
trout, togue, perch, pickerel. Plenty 
of willing, efficient guides. Sen- 
sible, helpful information at hun- 
dreds of sporting goods stores. 
Camps wherever you go. And don’t 
overlook the coast with its true 
giant tuna, cod, haddock, and blue- 
fish. Write for full information. 


MAINE HOSPITALITY SERVICE 

251 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 
Please send me—free—a copy 

of the Official Maine Fishing 

Pamphlet. 


















Have the 
*pishingest™ 
time Gf your 

bige in 


Maine! 








Name 


Street 


City. 








Hub of the Rangeley Lakes Region 


Mooselookmeguntic House and Log Cabins, 
best location in Rangeleys for trout and sal- 
mon fishing. Everything you need: boats, 
bait, guides, plenty of good food, cabins with 
every convenience, comforts of hotel. Rates 
$4 per day and up American Plan. 

Mabel Blair Burns, Mgr. 


Haines Landing P. O. Oquossoc Maine 
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F I S H where they are— 


in Green Mountain Waters! 


Vermont lakes and streams are uncrowded, 
unspoiled! Come for sport—and enjoy the 
genuine hospitality of Vermont resorts and 
guest homes. Write for “Vermont Hunting & 
lishing,” the sportsman’s guide ; “Unspoiled 
Vermont” (illustrated) ; “Road Map.” 


BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 
42 State House 
Montpelier, Vt. 





41st Season 


OTOL TYAS OLIY aR 


HORTENSE A. QUIMBY 


BEST SPRING FISHING under ideal conditions. 
Plenty of Trout, Salmon, Lakers. Experienced Guides 
Opens about May Ist. 


20 Cabins with baths 
AVERILL LAKES (Northeastern), Vermont 




































Hunt wild hog, black bear, 
mountain lion, alligator. 
Splendid deep-sea fishing on 
the West Coast of 


MEXICO 


We've prepared a leaflet about hunt- 
ing and fishing alon 

of Mexico Route. 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. BH-3, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 





our West Coast 
ant it? Address 


sites; 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 











HUNT This Spring and Fall | 






Our 18th annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The 
amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title. 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish 
ing camps where there is real sport; summer cottage 
heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, High- 
lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in 
Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly 
payments if desired. Don’t delay, write to-day for 
free booklet with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 604, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada 


CANADIAN LANDS 


p—Seized and Sold for Taxe— 


$ 72 buys 20 acres on travelled road 
$ 81 buys island 

$117 buys 24 acres lake front 

$157 buys 200 acres near Great Lakes 
$495 buys 318 acres ocean front 





in OLD MEXICO 








A paradise filled with game: Bear, 
lion, tiger, deer, antelope, turkey, 
wolf, coyote, fox, geese, duck, quail. 
Trout and bass fishing, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for 
full information and _ illus- 
trated folder, 


JARVIS AND BEECROFTS 
Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte 

El Paso, Texas 








MANITOULIN 


The Silver Birches at Honora Bay 
New Fully furnished log cabins, convenient to Govern- 
ment Highway. Wonderful location; excellent salmon 
trout and bass fishing; good bathing beach. Come for 
the early salmon trout in 
derful fighters at their best. Motor right to the door. 
Folder with full particulars on request. 


539 Mossom Road 


ISLAND 


May and catch these won- 


W. M. SANDERSON 
- Toronto, Ontarie 
—— 
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Why p put away your tac- 
kle just because winter 
fF comes? Pack up and 
come south to sunny St. 
Petersburg, on Florida’s 
Gulf Coast, where it’s 
always good fishing weather. 
Try your luck in Gulf or 
Bay, or in the thousands of 
fresh water lakes of Florida. 
Moderate living costs. Plan 
now to come. For Booklet 
write B. B. Deaderick, Sec’y., 
Chamber of Commerce— 


(PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA Je Vunshing City 


Le | |]: ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Fish—Hunt—Relax at 
Anchorage (Box F) Alaska 


Collier County 
EVE RG LA D E Cable Address—AGTA—Anchorage 


FLORIDA 
10th year in operation 






I’m the Biggest 
Bear in the World 


My Name is KADIAK 


Come and get me this 
May or June 


Half your Fee Refunded if You Fail To Hit Me. 

Also fall hunts with Horses and Planes.—For 

sheep, goat, moose, caribou, Kadiak, grizzly and 
black bear. 


———EeEe—eEeE——— =~ —h 
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Wire or Write for particulars 











Western gateway to the famous Everglades and to the New 
Everglades National Park. Deer Nov. 20 to Dec. 31—Quail, 
Doves and Turkey Nov. 20 to Feb. 15—Panther, Bear and 
Wild Cat any time. Salt and fresh water varieties include 
Tarpon, Mackerel, King Fish, Snapper, Red Fish and a 
dozen others. Big catches daily oecurrences—no seasick- 
ness, waters are sheltered. Experienced guides for fishing 
and hunting. Two fine hostelries, ideally equipped and 
managed for sportsmen. Moderate rates, Send for booklet— 


EVERGLADES ROD & GUN CLUB 
or EVERGLADES INN 


Everglades, Collier County, Florida 
weve 























GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 


The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 
may be had. Rustic camp—best of accommodations, guides, and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins May 
lst. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. Folder upon request. For further information write or wire 


GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., Canada 
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- Own a Log Cabin ‘ ; : 
Cast your line abroad, and you'll } 
. find fish that Izaak Walton never 5 
A log cab ann - 
\ wit FOUNTAIN INN 2a * z ree S of aueseee heard of: the gamy masu, or Japan- 4 
A fully be imitated. It is as gen- ese lake-salmon; the mako shark, 
. : d the marlin and broadbili ‘ 
uine as the forest itself. ye - 4 i 
= | swordfish in the China Sea off } 
° I have forty years’ experience in build- Hongkong Island; the fighting 
Five thousand acre ing log cabins, My men are expert log fit- mahseer car of India,that reaches 
' HUNTING PRESERVE | ters. | guarantee my work. a weight of sixty pounds. ; 
| Log cabins are picturesque and in the Cruise Round the World on a i 
located on Savannah River in vogue. Log cabins such as I build are President Liner, fishing and hunt- i 
‘ Jasper County, South Carolina | durable and will outlast most other forms ing as ou go. Stopover anywhere P| 
r This is one of the best deer and turkey places | of construction. Logs have the lowest cost you rt ease and continue on the : 
° in the state. A big part of the lands in this | of upkeep. Log cabins are cooler in sum- next or a later ship. These are the 
— are owned by people from the North | | mer and warmer in winter than any but only ships that sail Round the 
“ and used as hunting preserves. There is also the most expensive types of insulated y P 
3 a lake which is well stocked with trout and buildings. World on regular, clock-like 
in brim. Cabin and flowing artesian well. Price ws 8 oe schedule 
s $6.50 an acre. Address Carolia Land Com- | | _I give you honest value on a close mar- . 
: pany, Estill, S. C., owners. gin of profit. You can now take advan- || First $834 Class 
ir tage of the lowest prices for which || 
substantial log cabins have ever been || Sailings every other week from 
ee = constructed. New Yorkand California. For de- 
rou Sportsmen My cabins are comfortable for winter as il la 
Blues Net ass ¢ Families > tails see your travel agent, or any 
e 4-25 to 11-25 Es ss i> Home Comforts wall SP SERENE SERS, ES Be Does ae Saas of our offices: 604 Fifth Avenue, 
F G I build any kind of log work from the small- New York; 110 So. Dearborn St., 
= "emer ih cr,cabine to Juxurjous, log lodges. 12 x 21 Chicago; 311 California St, Sen 
ca coat C s »- 
) Wachapreague wards, Five-room cabins beginning at $2000. Francisco and other principal 
HOTE Ww rite me your requirements and I will cities. 
L WACHAPREAGUE give you cost, and later perhaps a suggested 
mn- Excellent accommodations, Best Va. cooking. Boats | | plan: or send your architect's design and I will DOLLAR 
~ with awnings, cabins, toilets. Channel bass during tell you my price. I can give you substantial 
ws a a und ist week Oct., other varieties construction and save you cost without sac- 
’ oth Or later, 
ae Neo, ome information write for booklet. : rificing beauty. Steamship Lines 
achapreague (Ocean Side) E. S. Va. Del- | | 
=e fonerete or express. Ownership Management, | | John Burnham, Essex, NewYork 
rio —= Mears, Wachapreague, Va. ; | 
—_— 
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COLOR 
in the 
APRILISSUE i 
A Gorgeous Full 
Page Reproduction Tri 
7 . 7 oth 
of this painting by | oe 
Edwin Megargee will sig 
appear in the next 
issue of 
f 
FIELD & STREAM 
S most of you know, last Novem- smaller reproductions of the remain- is one of America’s foremost painters 25 
A ber we announced that begin- ing three pictures of the series— of horses and dogs. A series of gun. posed 
ning in our January number “Quail Shooting”, “Pheasant Shoot- ning pictures for Field & Stream | 
we would publish each month for six ing”, and “Duck Shooting”. In our frontispiece was discussed and Mr. St. 
months a reproduction in full colors January issue we published “Goose Warner commissioned Mr. Megargee a 
of an oil painting by Edwin Megargee. Shooting”, and in our February issue to do a series of six. “aA 
You also know that in our February “Grouse Shooting”. These pictures are extremely beau- 
issue we were forced to announce that The tues ll in full tiful and fine. They are our property, 
we would not be able to publish one 1 ad — Aerlayersoeisaaig f hi h on lit, and reproductions will never be pub) » ay 
of these pictures in this, the March, ©O'OF 0m Heavy Paper OF high quality. 1: shed elsewhere. Don’t miss the next 
- ; aon : Each is in the size of approximately : at oo 
issue, owing to inability of printer to 7” x 10”. with f A four issues containing the remaining Moo 
deliver the reproduction in time; and a a aa four pictures of the series. You will 5B’ 
that we would resume the series in the Late in 1933 Mr. Warner, the pub- value them highly. If you missed the | 
April issue. lisher of Field & Stream, was on a first two, send us $1.25 now and we'll! | 
In the upper right-hand corner you gunning trip with Mr. Megargee, who put you on the list for a six months’ | 
will find a small reproduction of the subscription beginning with April and 
picture that will appear next month— eee send you copy of January and Febru. | _ 


“Snipe Shooting”. Below are still 


ary issues with our compliments. 





At top: “Snipe Shooting”; at left: “Duck 
Shooting”; at right: “Pheasant Shooting”; 
below: “Quail Shooting”. 
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FOR $6 A DAY 


Trans-Atlantic steamers sailing every 


other Friday. Excellent cuisine, deck 
sports, swimming pool, sun bathing, 


sight-seeing tours. 


CARIBBEAN 
WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
CRUISES 





25 DAYS $150 4? - 15 PORTS 





St. Thomas, St. Martin, St. Croix, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbados, Trinidad, 
Paramaribo, Demerara, Grenada. 


See your travel agent or write direct to 


AMERICAN CARIBBEAN LINE 
Dept. F & S 

Moore & McCormack Co., Inc. Gen. Pass. Agts. 

5 B’way, N. Y. C. Bourse Building, Philadelphia 








WHEN WINTER HAS YOU 
ALL AT SEA 


Head for the Shore 


We'll give you a new horizon 
and a renewed appetite. Out- 
side, there’s golf, horseback rid- 
ing on the sand; ice hockey in 
the Auditorium, hiking along 
The Boardwalk. Inside: cozy 
lounges, health baths, squash 
courts, fine food and varied en- 
tertainment. Also sunny Ocean 
Decks. Rates are moderate on 
both the American and Euro- 
pean Plans. Special weekly rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE MICHIGAN! 
FISHERMAN’S PARADISE! Over 5,000 inland 


lakes, and miles and miles of streams and rivers, 
stocked by the State for the benefit of the thousands of 
fishermen who come here year after year. All kinds of 
game fish—trout, bass, pike, muskellunge, etc. A million 
acres of forests and 67 State Camping Grounds in which 
you can park your trailer or pitch your tent free. Over- 
nite cabins, modern hotels and furnished cot- 
tages at moderate rates wherever you choose to 
stop. 








WRITE TODAY! All Forms of Recreation 
Send for State map and 48-page illustrat- 
ed book, giving detailed information about for Young and Old 
resorts, lakes, streams, forests, parks and Come and bring your family with you! Hun- 
niwers. bp! us dreds of resorts offering all forms of recrea- 
_ hat Kind of & vaca- tion—bathing, boating, hiking, golfing, danc- 
SENO FOR Ni Eas ale ing, and evening entertainment. 
48-Page answered. 
ILLUSTRATED = 
BOOK Tourist Association 1 — ow | 
“ALSO Box A b . ‘ “< — een a 
TATE MAP. ¢r > . 28 ; “ 
STATE MAP. ¢ Bay City, Michigan 





An|Outstanding|| ROD AND GUN 


NEW YORK HOTEL CLUBS 
$290 CASH 
and small monthly payments will 


build you your own Club cabin 
or bungalow on our large pre- 


@ At The Delmonico 
gentlefolk are assured 
of the unobtrusive 





service and quiet taste serve, in the midst of 200,000 
that they are accus- acres of State Forest lands, in 
tomed to enjoy with- || the highest and wildest part of 
in their own homes. the Catskill Mountains — about 
3% hours auto drive from New 

Single Rooms from $4 a day York City. 


Double Rooms from $6 a day 
Suites from $8 a day 





Deer, Bear, Partridge, Rabbits, 


A DISTINGUISHED RESTAURANT Arctic Hare and Trout fishing. 











HOTEL | BIG INDIAN 
ELMONICO|| = AgsociaTION 


Park Avenue at 59th Street ? 
NEW YORK 25 West 45th Street New York City 


Phone BRyant 9-5221 





UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 

















160 acres, along a mountain stream, containing 30 acres 
of lake, 3 retaining ponds well stocked with trout, 8 
miles from trans-continental railroad, highway and 
flying field; good auto road to property; magnificent 
mountain scenery, in the heart of the Rockies; 3 
cabins, 2 of them modern; property suitable for elub 
or individuals 
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For full particulars write 
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ANorth WoodsVacationfor Boys | and Fishing Club 


For 8 weeks, from July 10th to Sept. 10th, beys can 
enjoy a vacation camping and canoeing under an effi- owning its own acreage and buildings located 


cient instructor in Canada’s northwoods. Two months of ’ meer ela . , e 
healthy out-of-door life. Part of the vacation consists on Core Banks, 5 mi. to sea off Coast of 
of a 300-mile canoe trip to James Bay. All equipment North Carolina where ducks, geese and chan- 
except blankets supplied. Fee for season $250. For nel bass make it a real sportsman’s paradise, 
references and particulars apply Easily accessible for weekends yet comfort- | 
JOHNSTON AND LAW able climate. | 


Pine Portage, Oba, Ontario, Canada Physical equipment, accommodations, cuisine, 





and guides are excellent. Ownership is 








in five sportsmen who have been forced, by | 
ANCH GUESTS depression, to reorganize club established | 
in 1900, who are willing to admit to mem- | 
—— z bership at reasonable annual charge ($200.), 
Fishing, boating, saddle horses, pack trips. few congenial sportsmen. Applicant requested 
Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer to give same kind of information about him- 
ps . 2 : self that he would require. 
goat, sheep, lion and bear. 
CLIFFORD F. MacEVOY, Pres. 


BILL MARTZEL in- k, N. J. 
Die Giltiacanee Skiasane Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newar' 
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Opening the season on the Swiftcurrent River 
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On the Prairies 


In Saskatchewan with the Hungarian partridges, prairie chickens and waterfowl 


By RAY P. 


< IFTY coveys a day!” That's what he said. 
Canuck got just a bit nettled when I questioned his 


statement that he could show me fifty coveys of 

Hungarian partridge between sun and sun. He sug- 
gested that possibly I was a betting man. “Name your figure,” 
he said, “and I'll cover it if I have to mortgage the home- 
stead.” This fellow was talking turkey. 

“You intrigue me,” I wrote, “and you have got yourself a 
customer. Say when, and The Fellow Who Hunts With Me 
and I will arrive on the appointed hour with bird dogs, guns 
and a desire to go out and be shown. While I am not from 
Missouri,” I told him, “I was born close enough to the bor- 
der that I have to be shown, and if you can do the showing 
I'll like it.” 

“TI was born in Iowa,” wrote back Canuck, “and we fellows 
in Iowa were always able to show the Missourians.” 

The trip from the Eastern seaboard across Ontario is al- 
ways interesting to an outdoorsman because the track runs 
through a wilderness of lakes and forests. Most of the timber 
is spruce—cat-tail spruce, John Burnham calls it, and he told 
me it extended clear to the Arctic. Few of the trees alongside 
the railroad were larger than a big man’s thigh. So close to- 
gether did they grow that the main bole of the tree was sim- 
ply fringed with small branches as it reached for the sky. 
John was traveling with me, on his way to hunt with that fa- 
mous old sportsman, William B. Mershon, at his lodge on Buf- 
falo Lake, Saskatchewan. 

I am always looking for 
ducks on these Ontario 
lakes, but with the excep- 
tion of an occasional gold- 
en eye or a merganser the 
lakes are lifeless. But a 
fellow who likes to fish 
just knows they are filled 
with bass, pike, walleyes 
and muskalonge. Some of 
them are undoubtedly 
trout lakes, and some day 
I'm going to try them out; 
but this was the hunting 
season, and my vigil at the 
window was rewarded by 
seeing one bull moose 
which, with one backward 
look, trotted into a spruce 
forest, and a doe deer that 
stood unafraid and watched 
the train go by. 

The second morning 
called for a lay-over in 
Winnipeg, where I was to 
meet The Fellow Who 


We did our duck shooting on dry land 
< « “i 
gt 
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Hunts With Me, who had come north out of Chicago. That 
afternoon it began to rain. The next morning when I awoke 
early, anticipating the sight of waterfowl as the train sped 
past sloughs and pot-holes, I found that the rain had turned 
into snow and that the reports I had heard of the drought in 
Canada had not been exaggerated. Sloughs and pot-holes were 
dry, and not a single duck did we see! We watched the prairie 
for game, and we saw a badger and a coyote and a lot of 
jack-rabbits. 

The snow kept coming down. To kill time we read and re- 
read letters I had received from Canuck. I had shipped two 
pointers to him two weeks in advance—Muscle Shoals Jake 
dogs, good bird dogs as bird dogs go, but anyone who is 
acquainted with the Muscle Shoals Jake strain knows that 
it is necessary to put them through a course of training at 
the beginning of each season. Nip and Tuck are litter brothers. 
When they can’t find any other dog to fight, they will fight 
each other. Strange dogs may get seriously hurt; but though 
mutual disagreements sound fierce, these brothers never in- 
jure each other. 

Wrote Canuck: “I have discovered that Nip and Tuck 
can’t eat from the same pan, but no blood has been shed to 
date. I am writing you so that you won't think I have ruined 
your dogs. The Tuck dog is absolutely unmanageable. He 
plowed through twenty coveys of Hungarians this afternoon 
and only paused long enough to get a good start. Nip is doing 

™ better. He is trying to 
handle them, but no dog I 
have ever seen can handle 
these birds without con- 
siderable experience. And 
say,” he concluded, “did 
either one of these pointers 
ever see a jack-rabbit be- 
fore? They have been ter- 
rible to handle as far as 
jacks are concerned, but I 
have them now so that 
they don’t even look side- 
ways at one when it jumps 
out ahead of them.” 


E were due to ar- 

rive at our destina- 
tion at 12:30. By this time 
the snow had drifted to the 
tops of the fences and it 
looked as if the weather had 
planned to put us out of 
business entirely; but our 
spirits were high in spite 
of the blizzard, for within 
five minutes’ time by a 
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A pair of mature mallards killed from the same flock. 
Note the difference in size 


watch we counted eighteen coveys of Hungarian partridge 
on the snow. We saw seven coveys within a quarter of a mile 
each side of a little station. Occasionally a covey was 
huddled. Most of them were walking around on the snow, 
perfectly content. I was glad I 
didn’t bet! 

From past experience I knew 
that the wind blows in Saskatche- 
wan most of the time, and wind 
makes snowdrifts wherever there 
is an obstruction and blows the high hill- 
tops clear. With so much game in evi- 
dence, the snow would not completely put 
us out of business. 

We had our duffel piled high on the 
platform of the sleeper, waiting to get off. 
The conductor rushed out on the platform, all ex- 
cited. “This is as far as we can go,” he said. “The 
wires are all down.” 

“This is as far as we want to go,” we told 
him, and piled off to meet Canuck, who looked 
like a fellow that was raring to go. 

“Get your clothes changed,” he said, “and 
we will try to drive over to the lake. I don't 
know whether we can make it or not. We can’t 
shoot, for it’s Sunday, but I would like to show you fellows 
a duck flight and I'll bet they are moving today.” 

In less than no time we were on our way. Where there 
were drifts in the road we would back up and hit them two 
or three times and occasionally get out and use the shovel, 
but we made the lake. This particular body of water, although 
comparatively narrow, was about eighty miles long, running 
northwest by southeast. At the point where we stopped the 
car there was a shallow bay spanned by a high railroad trestle, 
which ran some three-eighths of a mile across the water. 

“We will cross the trestle,” said our enthusiastic host, “and 
the ducks will come right over our heads as they cut from the 
main lake over into the bay for shelter.” 
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“We won't cross the trestle,” said The Fellow Who Hunts 
With Me, and I voted with him right out loud. 

We announced that we were willing to cross the next morn- 
ing, or any other time, with guns in our hands; but in that 
howling wind and snowstorm it was asking a little too much 
to expect us, soft from the dissipation of civilization, to cat- 
foot across those open ties, slippery and slushy with wet 
snow, just to see ducks pass over our heads. 

As we stood by the car a small flock of canvasbacks swept 
toward us, wheeled within thirty feet and tore on down the 
lake. A half-wit gadwall, stalled by the wind, hovered just 
a little out of reach for a moment before she turned and 
faded in the snow. Across the far end of the trestle we could 
see them streaming, mostly canvas and redheads, with sprink- 
lings of gadwalls, mallards and pintails. 

“Let’s get going back,” I suggested. 

I had visions of freezing to death on the prairies of Sas- 
katchewan if the car stalled; and it did stall on the way home, 
and Canuck demonstrated that as a remover of snow with 
one scoop shovel he had no superior and few equals. On the 
way back we counted thirty-six coveys of Hungarian part- 
ridge. I was glad I didn’t bet! 


HAT night, as we sat around the roaring fire and listened 

to the wind howl, things didn’t look so good; but the 
next morning we went at it in hip boots to wade the snow- 
drifts. The north and south roads were fairly clear of snow; 
the east and west roads were impassable. We toured the 
road; and when we would spot a covey under a clump of 
brush or in one of the many “bluffs” (small patches of wil- 
lows or poplars), we would pile out, wade toward the birds 
until they flushed and start shooting. 

Sounds like slaughter? Well, it wasn’t. Don’t ever start 
feeling sorry for a Hungarian partridge. I’m as loyal to my 
native game as any man who ever packed a shotgun, but I 
take off my hat to the Hun. In fact, I throw my hat down. 
He is a game gentleman. He is smart, and he has tactics all 
his own. For two weeks I lived with him and studied him, and 
I am prepared to say that there is only one thing that can be 
depended upon in connection with Hungarian partridge shoot- 
ing on the prairies. That one thing is that he will never do 
what you expect him to do. When on the snow, these birds 
would usually flush before we got in reasonable shooting 
distance. Of course, we shot! That’s what we were there for, 
and once in a while one of us got a bird. 

This gentleman, the gray-legged partridge of Europe, 
which, because of our ability to misname things, 
we call the Hungarian partridge, is about twice the 
size of our bob-white. His flight is like 
that of a quail, except that he rises 
higher on the flush, even though there 
is no obstacle in his way which he must 
clear. About the time you are sure of 
this fact, a covey will cut across the 
top of the grass. 

Almost invariably the Hungarian 
squeaks when he gets up. A rising covey 
sounds like a flock of rusty screen doors 
squeaking. When he is off the ground, 
he is in full flight. He starts in high with the throt- 
tle wide open, and unless he has a strong wind to 
help him on his way he apparently does not increase 
his speed to any extent. 

When you flush a covey of quail, they 
go to cover and then you kick out the 
singles. When you flush a covey of Huns, 
they get up on the nearest knoll which 
is bare of brush and grass and sit down 
and look you over. You might as well 
try to reach the end of a rainbow as to 
attempt to get close enough to shoot under such conditions, 
but there were so many coveys that it made little differ- 
ence to us. We drove on and put up a fresh covey in the 
next clump of brush. 

The day after the blizzard, we witnessed the greatest crow 
migration I have ever seen. All day long, from horizon to 
horizon, crows were moving from north to south. The 
sky was fly-specked with them. They were traveling about 
three hundred yards off the ground, and they kept steadily at 
it from daylight until dark. They were on their way to their 
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winter homes in Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas after a 
pleasant summer in the waterfowl breeding grounds, where 
an abundance of good food in the shape of duck eggs and 
baby ducks was easy to obtain. 

The third day out, we decided to count the number of 
coveys seen during the day. Hold your hats! In a single day 
we saw ninety-five coveys of birds, hunting from the road and 
covering an area five miles square. We drove five miles north 
to a highway which was open, five miles east along this high- 
way, five miles south, and spent most of our time digging 
through the last five miles back home. Twenty of these 
ninety-five coveys may or may not have been flushed twice. 
Seventy-five were, without question of doubt, separate and 
distinct coveys of birds, and they averaged easily a dozen or 
fifteen birds to the covey. Remember, we had no dog, and 
at no time did we go more than fifty yards from the road. 

The reason that twenty of these coveys may, or may 
not, have been duplicates is that occasionally a covey would 
fly ahead, and once we doubled back a short 
distance in order to get out intoa field, which 
was blown bare of snow, to avoid some heavy 
drifts. The fact that often stubble fields are 
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blown bare of snow is the 
these hardy birds, which 
country of low 
They were ap- 
py in the snow, 
sectivorous 






salvation of 
thrive in that 
temperatures. 
parently hap- 
while many in- 
birds caught 


blizzard _ per- 
cold. Little 
other  insect- 
found dead. 

limit of Huns is fif- 
teen to the gun. We got that limit the first 
three days. Then we decided that we 
were through shooting limits, and we stopped every day short 
of the bag we were allowed by law. 

The fourth day we made it to the bridge, and we walked 
that trestle which was the bane of my life every time we 
crossed it and a constant worry thinking about it at other 
times. 

“What do you do if a train comes along when you're out 
in the middle?” I asked Canuck. 

“Oh,” he said, “you can lay your gun down and get on one 
of the studdings at the side, and then there are water barrels 
every so often that give you a chance to step off.” 


in this early 
ished from the 
warblers and 
eaters were 


The daily 






HERE was a shortage of local ducks in Saskatchewan. 
There was bound to be. Ducks don’t breed on big bodies 
of water. Generally, pot-holes and sloughs are the natural 
breeding grounds. These are gone. Only occasionally would 
we find one with water in it. But where there was water there 
were ducks, and how those big bull canvasbacks would tear 
across that railroad embankment! 
“Come up here,” said Canuck, “and tell me if you see 
what I see.” 
He had climbed up so that he could look over the railroad 
embankment at the arm of the lake that lay to the south of 


Eating lunch in a dry pot-hole where formerly wild ducks bred 
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us. I saw what he saw, and then I walked a quarter of a mile 
up the track to get Harry Shedd to climb up and see what we 
saw. When outdoors, I am always seeing something I am 
afraid to tell about later, for fear I will be accused of draw- 
ing the long bow, and I wanted Shedd to back me up if I 
ever told this story. 

About 150 yards from the railroad, there was quite a gath- 
ering of waterfowl, feeding in the shallow edge of the lake. 
The water was apparently less than one foot deep. We knew 
that the mud was very deep—in fact, too deep to negotiate 
successfully with hip boots. One pair of feeders, which stuck 
pretty close together, consisted of a big drake canvasback 
and an American coot, or mudhen. The canvas would try to 
dive. Apparently his head hit the mud before his body would 
get out of sight. Mr. Mudhen would practically climb up on 
his rear portion and tread him down under water. After a few 
seconds of this, the can- 
vasback would pop up, 
shaking his head to throw 
off the water, and the 
mudhen would promptly 
pick something out of 
his mouth and eat it. 
Then they would go 
through the performance 
again. We watched this 
stunt at least twenty or 
thirty times. 

Every observer of 
feeding waterfowl in the 
Currituck region knows 
that coots will snatch 
wild celery from canvas- 
backs as fast as they can 
pull it up. Coots can’t 
dive deep enough to get 
the celery and, being 
(Continued on page 42) 
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N ocean of ink has exploited the 

sportsman’s skill and daring. 

Then, having brought game to 

bag, for some strange reason the 

average scribe closes up like the pro- 
verbial clam. 

There is much to be said about Amer- 
ican game after it reaches a state of pos- 
session. And it is a fact that old time 
sportsmen knew not only how to shoot, 
but how to live. Shooting was not the 
sole consideration of a day afield. For 
later, in a congenial atmosphere, by the 
soft flame of kerosene lamps or early 
editions of the incandescent light, many 
a gifted housewife presided in triumph 
over a table laden with appetiz- 
ing dishes of which game was 
the piéce de résistance. Pride- 
fully she shared compliments 
with the go-getting host, and 
well she deserved unstinted 
praise. Thus wild game served 
a threefold useful purpose, 
and its killing was thoroughly 
justified. 

God forgive him, no less a 
personage than Irvin Cobb, a 
gentleman from and of the 
South, suh, has 
openly declared 
that when the 
supreme cook of 
the world ar- 
rives he will be 
of French rear- 
ing, who had 
served an ap- 
prenticeship in 
Denmark, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Austria, and Spain in order to 
co-mingle the culinary science of the 
Nordics with the gastronomic arts of 
the Latins. Incidentally, he takes a slam 
at the prosaic but substantial cookery 
of the Anglo-Saxon, upon which our 
outstanding American dishes are based. 
He seems to forget that aside from creole 
concoctions and peppery Spanish viands 
our own gustatory triumphs, of which 
there are many, are essentially Anglo- 
Saxon-Celtic—that American cooks 
stand four-square in the estimation of 
millions of good citizens, and American 
cookery need bow before no Latin in- 
vasion nor the damnable greases of the 
Greeks. 

In disguising substantial foodstuffs 
with condiments, spices and sauces so 
as to render dishes weird and exotic, 
Gallic cooks take the palm. Also, many 
can turn stale, high or insipid fodder 
into eatable viands. But while admir- 
ing their versatility and cunning, I ques- 
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tion the desirability of serving decrepit 
food under various aliases. 

In serving American game in particu- 
lar, a disguise is not to be tolerated. 
For that very reason, the average Amer- 
ican housewife should be the peer of 
any imported chef and need not stand 
in awe of his reputation, even if he has 
served the crowned heads of Europe. The 
keystone of success in this field is sim- 
plicity. And herein the Gallic chef is 
beaten. Unless taken firmly in hand, he 
cannot forego attempts to gild the lily. 
The fine individualistic flavor of game 
means nothing to him; egotistically he 
must improve on nature by overpowering 















The American housewife should be the peer of an imported chef 


her with synthetic flavors of his own 
invention. 

There was that incident in a San 
Francisco restaurant of Pleasant D. Lin- 
ville and the jack-snipe, as told by that 
sterling sportsman, the late Judge C. N. 
Post. Linville and the Judge were dining 
at Vic’s. A dozen or more snipe had been 
provided by the herculean Linville, officer 
of the law and a crack shot with gun, 
rifle or revolver. After the soup, salad 
and entree served, the garcon proudiy 
bore in the platter of snipe. 

Pleasant, no longer pleasant, took one 
long, horrified look, kicked his chair aside 
and with a string of oaths hurled his 240 
pounds of solid brawn and bone through 
the swinging doors. Drawing his gun, with 
five accurately delivered bullets he drilled 
five copper kettles on the wall neatly 
through their centers while a bevy of 
terrified Frenchmen scrambled for exits. 
Striding back to where the Judge sat, 
Pleasant boomed: “See with your own 


There is much to be said about game after it 
reaches a state of possession 


By H. L. BEVTEN 


eyes what these doubly damned vandals 
have done! Murder is justified by less 
than this. By gad, Judge, they've skinned 
our snipe and smothered ’em in gravy!” 

Knowing the jack-snipe well and lov- 
ing them, I firmly believe Linville’s 
action was justifiable. These little imps 
have tickled the salivary glands of many 
an epicure and gourmand. With breasts 
browned to a mahogany tan and well 
buttered, they are morsels fit for the 
gods. To skin them is an unpardonable 
sin. 

There are several ways to serve snipe. 
They may be split down the back, sea- 
soned with salt, white pepper and pap- 

rika, rubbed over with butter, 
broiled 10 to 12 minutes and 
placed on toast. Or if you 
prefer them a bit rare, they 
may be broiled whole. 

Snipe may also be roasted. 
Season, brush over with the 
yolk of an egg, roll in fine 
bread crumbs, place a lump 
of butter on each bird and 
roast for 12 minutes in a hot 
oven. Or season, rub over with 
olive oil or butter, wrap in 
greased paper and roast for 
20 minutes. 

You can acceptably fry 
and also sauté snipe. For fry- 
ing you need a deep pan and 

plenty of vegetable 
_— fat. Season, dredge 
— = __ with flour and main- 
tain the frying fat at 
a medium tempera- 
ture. Cook until a 
golden brown. Drain and place on slices 
of toast. 

Those feathered fellows known sci- 
entifically as gallinaceous fowl are gen- 
erally white and dry-fleshed. The ex- 
ceptions are the introduced gray or Hun- 
garian partridge and some species of 
grouse. There have been many instances 
of ignorance, if not total depravity, in 
cooking such game. I recall particularly 
a case on the Carriso Plains. 


HE cook at a herder’s camp dished 

out boiled quail. “They're mighty 
dry and tough fodder when ye fry them,’ 
he explained. “But they sop up lots of 
water, and it tenders them too to bile 
them.” 

Nevertheless, all varieties of quail or 
partridges from the arid plains country 
can be rendered juicy and palatable 
without being boiled or used in a pot ple, 
often the last resort of a desperate cook. 
Steam them for 10 or 15 minutes; 
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that will separate tough fibers without 
extracting the juices. Then season with 
salt and ordinary pepper or a dash of 
Cayenne, anoint with a thick coat of but- 
ter, place in oiled or buttered Manila 
bags folded over at the end to seal them, 
and roast 20 to 25 minutes. 

Bob-white and our California par- 
tridges from humid regions ordinarily re- 
quire no heroic treatment to make them 
appetizing. But do not skin them. Draw 
early and pluck carefully. Nature placed 
something delectable in and under that 
skin, and unless you relish chips on 
toast leave it where it properly belongs. 


EGARDLESS of Cobb’s verdict on 
American cookery, Southern cooks 

know how to serve game to perfection 
and can be trusted to do justice to bob- 
white. Here is a recipe from Uncle Billy 
Titus of Mississippi, as good now as the 
day it was written: “Split the birds open 
along back and wipe out with a damp 
cloth. Season with salt and black pepper. 
Dip in molten butter and dredge with 
flour. Broil 12 to 15 minutes over a 
clear, brisk fire. Prepare slices of toast, 
well buttered, lay on heated platte;, 
place quail on toast and garnish with 
watercress or parsley.” Simple as a-b-c, 
and any American housewife can follow 
it to a T. It’s a grand recipe applicable 
to various varieties of small game. 

Quail are excellent fried in deep fat or 
sautéed in an iron skillet. Dredge with 
flour, season with salt, pepper (black or 
white) and a pinch of Cayenne or the 
much milder paprika. If you admire the 
odoriferous garlic, just rub a clove over 
each breast and let it go at that. Fry 
rather slowly to a golden brown and drain 
off all surplus frying medium. If you pre- 
fer to sauté, use a small amount of vege- 
table fat in a hot skillet and place small 
lumps of butter on the quail several times 
during the cooking process. After the 
birds are nicely browned, add ‘a table- 
spoon of water several times as you allow 
them to simmer for 10 or 15 minutes, al- 
ways under a tight cover. 

The Hungarian partridge is a full- 
breasted, heavily- 
blooded bird with 
darker, more ten- 
der flesh and more 
succulence than 










When Do We Eat? 


our native partridges. It is finely flavored 
and excellent broiled, fried or sautéed. 

In my estimation, our grandest birds 
as food are blue and ruffed grouse during 
the autumnal season of plenty. Some- 
thing of the mellowness of the year, of 
the golden glow of colorful woods seems 
to have been absorbed by their flesh— 
not unlike the bouquet and fruity flavor 
drawn from a kindly soil by a rare old 
wine. Lord love us, we are to be excused 
if we too become a bit mellow and senti- 
mental when russet forms are borne in 
on a platter and a toast is offered in their 
honor. May their kind continue to haunt 
our woods in numbers and the thunder 
of wings never grow less. 

Say what you will, grouse will never 
taste better than when split open along 
the back and grilled over hardwood coals 
or a charcoal fire. The process is simple 
and the results are wonderful. A bit of 
the tang of smoldering hickory entering 
the flesh enhances the flavor. 

Grouse may be seasoned, buttered and 
dredged with flour—or merely seasoned 
—and broiled, natural, 15 to 20 minutes. 
They may also be roasted. An excellent 
way is to season, smear with butter in- 
side and out or coat with pure olive oil; 
then wrap in a sheet of greased paper and 
roast for 25 minutes in a medium oven. 
Add a bit of hot water to the gravy which 
seeps through the paper cover and baste 
often. Remove this covering five min- 
utes before the birds are done. Finally 
place them on a hot platter, pour the 
rich gravy over them and garnish with 
parsley. 

Ring-necked pheasants are fine roasted 
in the manner suggested for grouse. But 
add more butter; it tends to make them 
juicier. Another excellent way is to cut 
them up, season lightly and fry in deep 
fat until slightly brown and about half 
done. Then drain thoroughly, dip in beat- 
en egg, season again with salt, pepper and 
a little Worcestershire sauce rubbed over 
with a pastry brush and roll in cracker or 
bread crumbs. Broil 10 to 15 minutes. 

Jake Bishop, veteran Alabama handler, 
sure knows bird dogs and his victuals. 

There is a dig and mighty 
soft spot in Jake’s heart 
for doves cooked Alabam’ 
style. Ordinarily doves are 
dry rather than succulent, 


“Judge, they’ve skinned our snipe!” 














He must improve on nature with 
synthetic flavors 


and this is one instance where the com- 
bination of bacon with game is excusa- 
ble. Here is his formula: 

“Dress a slew of birds. Curl up a thin 
slice of bacon in each innard; season with 
salt, pepper and a dash of pepper sauce. 
Smear each bird with butter or bacon 
fat. Place three, four or five together in 
paper bags previously wet and wrung 
out, and fold over the ends so that juices 
cannot possibly escape; wrap the bags 
in a heavy covering of saturated news- 
papers or the like. Rake coals aside in 
one of those big, old-fashioned Southern 
fireplaces. Cover bags with ashes, rake 
back the coals and cook for an hour. It 
will then be found outside wrapping has 
burned away and other layers are 
scorched. But inner layers will be intact, 
and inside will be some of the richest, 
brownest gravy you ever saw.” 


HE sight and smell of quail, doves 

or squabs prepared this way will 
cause even a chronic dyspeptic to drool 
at the mouth, so Jake says. And here 
is a way for the amateur garden chef 
with his outdoor crucible to win renown. 
Uncle Johnny Fry, also from sunny 
Alabama, used to dote on fried rabbit, 
and this was his favorite recipe: “Dress 
two prime wild rabbits. Disjoint, wipe 
clean and parboil 10 minutes in water 
containing saleratus or juice of a lemon. 
Season with salt, pepper and a very little 
nutmeg. Dip in beaten egg, then in very 
dry bread crumbs. Fry very slowly in 
deep lard until both sides are a rich 
brown. Drain free of lard by holding each 
piece on a fork over the flame—it makes 
’em crispy and leaves no lardy taste. 
Place on a hot dish, garnish with cress or 
parsley, and serve with toast and green 
peas. It’s a good recipe for squirrels too.” 
There are scores of ways in which wild 
ducks are cooked, and most of them are 
wrong. And when a duck has to be treat- 
ed with a battery of chemicals, acids and 
antidotes to overpower a fishy taste, he’s 
not the duck for me. I want mine pure 
and undefiled, with that royal flavor 
which is acquired only from the best of 
natural feed, abundant exercise and a 
clear conscience. Lazy mallards, over- 
stuffed with grain and rancid from corn 
oil, and canvasbacks, redheads and broad- 
bills gross and greasy from a steady diet 
of crustaceans and fish are merely cari- 
catures of their kind. But what grand 
birds they are when prime! So, too, the 
agile seed-lov- (Continued on page 52) 
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How time does drag! 
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OW many ducks? Fewer than last 

Ducks season or more? Noone can know the 

true answer. Counting the hairs on a dog's 

back would be a simple task compared with taking an 

accurate census of wild waterfowl. “No ducks at all.” 

“Best flight in years.” “Got my limit every time I was 

out.” “Didn’t kill a sirigle duck all fall.” These are 

actual excerpts from four of the many letters received 
in this office from duck hunters. 

I am compelled to vote with the boys who saw fewer 
birds during the past season than they saw the year 
before. Apparently the experimental staggered season, 
together with a warm open fall, mixed things up gen- 
erally. Some of the famous wintering areas had few 
birds, while great concentrations were reported in un- 
usual places. 

A correspondent in Saskatchewan wrote that an 
open fall resulted in thousands and thousands of ducks 
tarrying near his home until well into December. Black 
ducks were reported scarce at most points along the 
Atlantic seaboard, and last year this species was very 
plentiful. The breeding range of this bird was not 
affected by the drought of the last few years. What is 
the answer ? 

Some feel that because of the extreme winter 
weather of a year ago the birds faced the breeding 
season emaciated and in such poor condition physical- 
ly that they could not reproduce their kind. 

One of this country’s foremost wild-game photog- 
raphers told me that last summer he spent thirty days 
with the ducks on the Bear River Marshes and that he 
had never seen a poorer breeding season. Conditions 
were perfect and ducks were plentiful, but normal 
broods of young fowl were rare. Explain this! 

Some of the boys saw plenty of ducks but complained 
of poor shooting, due to the hit-or-miss season pre- 
scribed by the United States Biological Survey. To this 
complaint the Survey has a splendid answer if they 
wish to use it; namely, that the staggered season was 
adopted to save ducks, and not furnish good shooting. 

When all has been said, the Biological Survey, with 
its trained observers, is best qualified to answer ques- 
tions concerning the duck situation. No individual can 
pit his observations against the mass of data gathered 
from every corner of the land by the Survey. Let’s 
hope that, after all information is in, their analysis of 
the situation will not be too alarming and their pre- 
scription not too severe. 


NE thing that we can all do to help 

the ducks is to aid the Biological 
Survey and the state game departments 
in every way possible to enforce game laws and regu- 
lations. Far too often, men who consider themselves 
good sportsmen are apt to wink at game-law viola- 
tions. “Report violations to a warden? Not me! I’m 
no stool-pigeon,” said a duck hunter to me recently. 
This fellow, however, would yell “Police!” in a sec- 
ond if someone stole a nickel from him. It is strange 
that some men will let others steal their sport, which 


Judges 
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they value more than gold, and yet refuse to raise a 
finger to catch the thief. 

Game laws are the rules by which we play the great- 
est of games. The fellow who wilfully breaks those laws 
is a cheater, and I think no better of him than the 
fellow who cheats at cards or any other game. Unfortu- 
nately, many of our judges do not take game laws as 
seriously as they should, but down in Louisiana there 
is a judge who tells ’em. 

This judge is a Federal judge, and he let it be known 
that he was sick and tired of having the Federal law 
pertaining to migratory waterfowl broken by men 
who shot out of season or killed more birds than the 
law allowed. Judge Wayne G. Borah thereupon issued 
a gentle little warning to the effect that he intended 
sending a few of the boys to the penitentiary to see 
what effect that might have. 

According to a New Orleans dispatch, the Judge 
wasn't bluffing. Recently he fined one man $500, six 
others he sentenced to thirty days in prison, while an- 
other drew 60 days after he had admitted supplying 
markets with game. 

More power to Judge Borah! If there were more 
judges like him, there would soon be more ducks for 
honest sportsmen to hunt. 


UT in Chicago lives Mrs. Rose Durso 

De Simone. She is the latest anti-fire- 
arms crusader to appear in the limelight. 
The lady is against guns. She is an “anti.’”’ She is also 
a crusader against children’s playthings. It is just pos- 
sible she may be a killjoy. 

Of course, her motives are fine. She wants to stamp 
out crime! And she is going to get right down to the 
roots of the thing. As president of a local parent- 
teacher association, she built a bonfire out of the toy 
guns of some 1,900 children. 

The Associated Press quotes the lady as saying the 
“boy who plays “cops and robbers’ with a toy pistol at 
six may want a real gun when he is sixteen.” 

Think of it! Shades of my boyhood! We used to 
whittle our guns out of soft pine, and—something the 
lady perhaps can’t understand—we always got Jesse 
James. None of our old gang ever ran afoul of the 
law, but one or two did receive more or less publicity as 
enforcement officers. 

The most amazing point in connection with Mrs. 
De Simone’s statement is the inference that a normal 
boy would wait until he was sixteen years old to want 
a real gun. All boys should be taught to handle a gun 
properly before they reach the mature age of sixteen. 

According to the Associated Press, a nationwide 
anti-toy-gun campaign is to be conducted, through 
parent-teacher organizations everywhere. I wonder 
if they also plan to outlaw forked sticks and rubber 
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T was my first week-end of 

the season, and the weather 

was just a little better than 

any man has a right to expect 
during the third week in May. I 
picked a Wickham’s Fancy out of 
my dry-fly box and dropped it into 
my cupped hand. A puif of wind 
snatched the fly and tossed it ten 
feet away on the water, too far 
for me to rescue it. I watched it 
dart down a little chute and swing 
past an old cedar stump. It van- 
ished suddenly. 

Well, there was compensation 
enough for losing that fly. I had 
selected a Wickham’s Fancy for 
my first fly of the season because 
it looked right to me—I had no 
notion how it would appeal to the 
trout. I might have fished that fly 
with my usual awkwardness of 
early season, casting for an hour 
or so, and then discarding it for 
some other pattern, convinced that 
the trout would have nothing to 
do with it, when the fault lay en- 
tirely with me. Now this imme- 
diate acceptance of what was 
nothing more than a superstitious 
guess on my part carried a chal- 
lenge with it. The responsibility 
for a satisfactory day’s sport 
rested squarely on me; the trout 
had already shown they were will- 
ing to do their part if I could 
only present my flies properly. 

Rapid River tugged vigorously at my 
waders in its brawling haste to get to 
Grand Traverse Bay in the shortest pos- 
sible time. This stream runs through a 
sharply declining valley and appears 
capable of generating 100 horse-power to 
the mile. It tumbles over cedar logs and 
barges down boulder-paved chutes with 
few smooth stretches and much fast, 
broken water. Certainly not the type of 
stream for which our brothers in the 
British Isles created the dry fly. They 
cast their dry flies over slick-surfaced 
chalk streams that flow smoothly and 
sedately, but now I was about to use 


Dotted line shows approximate course of fly during the wet- 
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An informative article f 


The Dry Fly on FastWater 


for the stream trout fisherman 


By R. A. MILLHOLLAND 





Keep your fish upstream if you expect to land him 


the same creations on what was little 
less than a cataract. 

Yet the very changed conditions un- 
der which this emigrant Wickham’s 
Fancy was going to perform created ad- 
vantages for me. On those placid clear 
streams of the British Isles, the trout are 
shy and have to be coaxed to rise by 
long casts with the most delicate leaders 
and a fly presented with perfect skill. On 
the other hand, the trout in the rough 
water of Rapid River are brave, slash- 
ing fellows that must act instantly at 
the sight of food coming downstream, or 
they will go hungry. There is no time for 


deliberate inspection before the 
rise. About all these trout ask is 
that the fly come to them down a 
natural food channel, that there be 
no drag on the line or leader pro- 
ducing unnatural rate of drift, and 
that the fly appear at first glance 
like natural food. The rest is up to 
the skill and caution of the angler. 

I waded upstream to where a 
series of cedar poles patterned-the 
stream bottom and sent the cur- 
rent diving and darting now over 
now under the obstructions. And 
where the powerful current flows 
under a cedar pole, it scours out 
a basin of deceptive depth. I chose 
a spot where the surface bulged. 
then swept under a submerged 
pole and was deflected upward. 
The water was rough and broken. 
A short cast of twenty-five feet 
would give me better control 
should a rise come. 


M*. first cast was the usual 
sample of first-season clum- 
siness. The fly fumbled its way 
through the air and lighted wretch- 
edly and not cocked. I had for- 
gotten to shoot at an imaginary 
spot above the water and let my 
fly settle down almost vertically. 
By the time I had recalled this 
forgotten bit of technique, my fly 
proceeded to drown miserably. 

A most unsatisfactory piece of 
business! Under such circumstances, it 
is time to stoke up the pipe and wait for 
that fit of trembling to pass, while you 
try to recall all the little tricks used last 
season without conscious effort. I stood 
perfectly still and puffed at my pipe. 
And while I puffed I peered into that 
blue-green hole, trying to resolve its 
formless shadows into a trout. He was 
there, but I was more certain that he 
was not. 

I waded up and clambered over the 
submerged cedar pole, only to see flashes 
of two exceptionally large trout dart past 
my waders. They went downstream, 


Dotted line shows approximate course of fly during dry-fly 


caster’s half roll and back cast 
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which was good. Had they gone in the 
other direction, two thoroughly alarmed 
trout would have spread bad news far 
upstream. Though this is my usual ex- 
perience at the first of the season, I 
never get quite hardened to the feeling 
of chagrin which goes with the realiza- 
tion that I am a clumsy oaf with a per- 
verse capacity for making mistakes. Un- 
der such a circumstance, I always suspect 
that the trout flee in disgust at my ex- 
hibition of bad manners and 
are not frightened in the least. 
Why should they be fright- 
ened at a creature so incapa- 
ble of finesse? 

By the time I had reached 
the second stretch of water 
where the most casual eye 
could say with certainty that 
trout should be, I had lost 
that lord-of-all-creation feel- 
ing with which men charge about among 
the wilderness folk and was more than 
anxious to obey the rules. Incidentally, 
I abandoned a resolve made during the 
winter, when I was trout fishing before 
an open fireplace, never, never to use any 
kind of artificial waterproofing on my 
flies again. It was not sporting; I should 
be able to dry my fly with false casts and 
make it float on the most difficult water. 
Perhaps that resolution was formed, in 
part, one evening when I smoked in- 
numerable pipes with a hardy soul who 
devastated me with his crushing con- 
tempt for the use of dope on a dry fly. 
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There are usually some good fish where white water 


The Dry Fly on Fast Water 


As I dabbed my fly with a camel’s- 
hair brush just freshly dipped in my 
waterproofing bottle I consoled myself 
with the thought that my anti-doping 
friend avoided streams like Rapid River. 
Then, too, I was alone, with no other 
eyes to see me slip spinelessly from 
grace and practice my vices seeretly. The 
best of us, when alone with the creatures 
of the wilderness that never spy and 
pry, slacken the lacings here and there 
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and wear our consciences with a little 
more of the vagabond’s carelessness. Nor 
can I feel any shame at this minute in 
confessing that I dabbed my fly copiously 
with waterproofing before I made my 
first cast over that second pool. 

Well, well! That cast fell with the 
nicest shepherd’s crook imaginable. I had 
completely forgotten that I knew the 
trick. And I lost my first rise while ad- 
miring myself for doing it. So I tried to 
cast a shepherd’s crook again, but failed. 
Seemingly my subconscious self stimu- 
lated reflexes which I was not able to 
duplicate when I made a deliberate effort. 





The cone of vi- 
sion of a trout, 
according to Eric 
Taverner 





flattens out 





One of two courses was immediately 
necessary. Either I must forget about 
trying to cast my fly with that deceptive 
loop of line and leader to compensate 
for the different currents racing down 
the stream, or I would have to practice 
my “lines” like an actor until I was 
letter-perfect at them. 

Dalliance is one of my vices. There 
are many distractions which pop up dur- 
ing my day’s fishing and take my mind 
from the. main objective of 
filling my creel with as many 
trout as the law permits in 
the shortest possible time. 
Seldom does my mind stick 
strictly to the appointed busi- 
ness. I may argue myself to 
a state of boredom that I 
have driven some five hun- 
dred miles to go trout fishing, 
and not to wonder how many 
toes has a mink or why tame pigeons 
seldom roost in trees. But the result, 
after I arrive on the stream, is invari- 
ably the same—trout fishing becomes an 
amiable truancy to stimulate excursions 
into impractical fancies. 

Without even attempting the effort 
of deciding whether I should practice 
casting a shepherd's crook or not, I pro- 
ceeded to practice it, utterly oblivious 
of the fact that I could have practiced 
this simple bit of technique on the Fall 
Creek Casting Pool, which was right at 
my back door at home. So I cast a very 
decent shepherd’s crook by simply shoot- 
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ing a coil of line from my left hand as 
the cast straightened out and then draw- 
ing back the tip of my rod to make the 
fly dart cleverly to the left. It was ab- 
sorbing business. I took a nice trout in 
the bargain—and then let him slip from 
my chilled fingers. 

Why should a man always make the 
conventional pick-up of his fly from the 
water and go through the same prosaic 
cycle of false casts? Any normal dry-fly 
angler knows there must be a decent re- 
spect for the traditional manners one 
should employ when approaching a trout. 
And most of these polite conventions 
have a few centuries of background be- 
hind them; many of them were devel- 
oped on the open meadows of the chalk 
streams of Old England—out in plain 
view of one’s fellow club members. But 
I was alone among the secretive cedars 
that never tell what they see. 


ET me confess right here that this 
temptation was not altogether spon- 
taneous. I do much of my fishing during 
the winter months with a fireplace for 
atmosphere, my pipe for a rod, and the 
old rough rug for a pool 
where lurk the most 
obliging and unconven- 
tional trout. That fire- 
place chair has some 
magical properties 
which I am not able to 
explain. 

I can sit there andsee 
myself on all the pre- 
vious days of the last 
trout season as I wade 
and cast, wade and cast. 
These sights are not 
very flattering to my 
ego. I see those clumsy 
lapses where my rod 
follows back too far 
over my shoulder and 
spoils the cast — and 
those frantic yanks I 
give when I strike for a 
heavy rise. 

From my chair, I see 
what few good casts I 
make, and write them 
down as accidents and 
relight my pipe, bored at the amateurish 
exhibition. But these winter séances have 
a decided effect on my next season’s fish- 
ing. Last winter I could see that my faults 
were getting fewer and harder to criti- 
cize, but that prosaic pick-up of the fly 
from the water and the sameness of the 
false casts had set me to wondering why 
a man shouldn't add a little more pic- 
turesqueness to the business. How much 
more pleasure it would be during the 
next winter to see a man display some 
novelty in his last season’s casting! 

So I tried. And what evolved was a 
variation of the wet-fly caster’s roll cast. 
I picked up the fly from the water with 
what the British call the “switch cast.” 
The cast started out as an orthodox 
American roll cast; but as soon as it rose 
to the top of the roll and before it looped 
over toward the water again, I pulled 
the rod tip back of my shoulder. Then 
the fly took a sudden hop almost straight 
up in the air and started smartly back 
over my shoulder. Almost as soon as the 
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““Cyvtripping for Salmon,”’ 


FRESNE. An informative article for the West 


Field & Stream 


fly passed my hat, I began a forward 
motion of my rod which carried a satis- 
fying belly of line upstream. This belly 
of line was well out in front by the time 
the fly got half-way on its back-cast 
journey. There it changed direction and 
shot forward prettily. Fortunately I had 
aimed at a spot above the water, and my 
fly settled gently. 

I named this cast “the half roll and 
back cast,” very humanly imagining that 
I had at last produced something new 
under the sun. Since then, however, I 
have found that it is as well known and 
common as ragweed among the trout- 
fishing fraternity. Nevertheless I still 
claim to be the most ardent admirer of 
this novel method of casting and will 
continue to hold that exalted opinion 
of myself until I arrive at the inevitable 
day of disillusionment that comes to all 
persons with too much self-assurance. 

The secret in drying a fly by this half 
roll and back cast lies in the fact that 
the fly changes direction with a sharp 
reversal at least twice during the cast: 
once when it is halted at the peak of 
the front roll, and once when the fly 
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Coast salmon fisherman. 


“‘The American Pheasant,”’ by Sern Gorpon. 
The history of this popular game bird in America. 


“‘Keno, Dean of Lion Dogs,”’ by C. 
HAM. Hound-dog men everywhere will take their 
hats off to Keno. 


‘‘Bait-Casting for Trout,”? by Ozark RipLey, 
is the practical article for April. 


feels the forward impulse of the line 
which reverses the fly on the back cast. 
To prove this, watch the cast actually 
being made under angling conditions. A 
little puff of water vapor will be seen 
leaving the fly on the first reversal. It 
will take keen observation to see the 
second puff of water vapor leave the fly 
back of the caster’s shoulder. 

How much these puffs of water vapor 
have to do with drying a water-logged 
fly can be quickly tested by simple vari- 
ations of the conventional false cast. 
Slow, languid false-casting hardly dries 
the fly at all. Immediately the cast be- 
comes sharper—closer to the whip-crack- 
ing point—the fly emits puffs of water 
and dries in two or three false casts. 
It goes without saying that the sharper 
these reversals, the nearer the angler 
comes to cracking off his fly. 

This trouble of cracking off the fly does 
not seem to cause much difficulty when 
the combination half roll and back cast 
is used. In fact, I was enjoying myself 


by Frank Dv- 


hugely with rolling a series of casts out 
over a boiling dome of water that surged 
up from under a pine bole bridging Rapid 
River. The fly rose -from the water, 
pleasing me immensely with its artistic 
gyrations, and continued to flutter down 
at approximately the same place. This 
happened a dozen times or so and had 
almost become 4 treadmill motion when 
a savage rise interrupted my placid en- 
joyment. 

If I had stopped to think, right then, 
I would have had practical proof of La 
Branche’s theory of coaxing trout to rise 
by creating an artificial fly hatch. The 
constant repetition of my Wickham’s 
Fancy riding down current over that 
water boil had persuaded a skeptical 
trout that he was missing an early-season 
treat. He was a stout fellow, too, and 
thumped angrily when he went into my 
creel. 

Somehow that trout spoiled my specu- 
lative frame of mind. I actually was sup- 
posed to be trout fishing. I had come 
five hundred miles to do it, allowing 
myself just three short days; and here 
it was almost noon, and there was just 
one trout in my creel. 
So the more practical 
side of me took charge, 
and I settled down to 
serious fishing and 
pushed my day-dream- 
ing nonsense farther 
back in my head, tell- 
ing myself, more or less 
impatiently, that I 
could try all those 
tricks on a duck puddle 
to better profit than 
wasting precious hours 
on good trout water. 
GILL- STUCK manfully 

with my resolution 
and worked upstream. 
Two more trout joined 
the one in my creel be- 
fore I became embar- 
rassed. I was beginning 
to hook small trout, 
little fellows that 
slashed bravely at my 
fly and tried frantically 
to get away when they felt the imprison- 
ing tug of my leader. I freed them as 
gently as possible with some gruff words 
about their foolishness, but they per- 
sisted. There was nothing to do but 
change to a larger fly and stop this barg- 
ing around in a nursery. But No. 12 was 
the largest I had in a Wickham’s Fancy. I 
pawed through my various pockets for 
more circular celluloid fly boxes and found 
I had put off buying those No. 10’s. 

One of my winter pipe-dreams came 
back to me. Once, after casting success- 
fully at my old rough rug pool in front 
of the fireplace, I had convinced myself 
that trout have no ability to distinguish 
color. Why not offer them a rather heav- 
ily dressed Queen o’ Waters? Why? 
Why? 

Those questions are always popping 
up when I should be tending closely to 
business, which was, just at that mo- 
ment, taking a few more trout. Well, no 
man has ever screwed a trout’s eye into 
his own socket (Continued on page 52) 
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EARS ago, no one around here 
did anything about the crow ex- 
cept damn him. Then a friend of 
mine got a crow call somewhere 
and gave it to me. I went out to try it 
with considerable misgivings, but the re- 
sults were astonishing. All that was ne- 
cessary was to stand near some tree, 
without any kind of blind, and the crows 
could be called from as far as they could 
hear the call. More astounding was the 
fact that if two or more came and all 
were not killed, those remaining could 
invariably be induced to return. 

This kind of shooting continued with 
diminishing results for about two years. 
Then I found that most of the crows 
were “educated” and when they heard 
the crow call they would put on full 
speed for the opposite direction. I tried 
several different-toned calls, with the 
idea that they might be fooled, but these 
did not work any better than the old 
call. Next I tried using live decoys, which 
worked very well except that it is a great 
deal of work and expense to take care 
of them. It was also found that after 
they had been staked out for an hour or 
so they would no longer move about, 
but would crouch down behind any kind 
of shelter that could be found, with the 
result that they were rather inconspicu- 
ous—just the opposite of what was 
wanted. 

These live crows were used for a 
number of years, and then tin decoys 
of my own design were tried, which are 
still being used. About 
six or eight of the tin 
decoys are set up on the 
ground, on posts and 
stumps, and one or two 
pulled up in a tree, if a 
tree is near, where they 
can be seen the best. 
This can be done by 
taking along a casting 
rod and casting a small 
weight over the limb on 
which the decoy is to 
be hung. A blind must 
be built that blends as 
nearly as possible with 
the natural surround- 
ings, as the crow will 
notice anything unusu- 
al very quickly and re- 
fuse to come in to the 
set. 

A few crows can be 
shot at any time of the 
year, but I have found 
the best shooting is 
from the latter part of 
July or the first part of 


> Decoying Crows 


Methods guaranteed to work under conditions similar to those found in 


southern Wisconsin 
By FRANK J. RUZICKA 


August until March, when they start 
nesting. In the early part of the season 
the shooting is done on the meeting 
places or roosting places, and the winter 
or spring shooting is done on the feeding 
grounds. 

The procedure in August or Septem- 
ber is this: In the latter part of the after- 
noon, around four or five o’clock, I take 
my field-glasses and drive out in the 
country and look for a crow in the air. 
When one is seen, I watch with the 
glasses until he is out of sight. I drive 
as near as possible to where I lost sight 
of him, and wait to see if any more are 
flying in that direction. 


HIS is continued until the meeting 

place is found, as all crows meet at 
some point before going to roost. Not all 
the crows from one roost meet at one 
place. Say that ten thousand crows be- 
long to one roost. These may have sep- 
arate meeting places, probably two or 
three thousand meeting at each place. 
Such place may be a pasture, grain field 
or corn field, usually near water. 

After this place has been located, I 
watch it for three or four evenings to 
note from what direction the birds come 
and figure out just where the blind 
should be built and the kind of material 
to use. Suppose they meet in a grain field. 
The grain has been cut and hauled away, 
of course. I get some chicken wire and 
tie straw on it to make the blind. At a 
place of this kind, good shooting can be 


The ideal blind, with decoys on the fence, in front of you and above 
you in the tree 





had practically all afternoon, but a morn- 
ing spent on such a set as this would 
be wasted. 

The blind is set up, the decoys are 
put out and there is nothing to do but 
hit °em as they come in. The crow call 
is still used here, but very sparingly, at 
most to attract the attention of distant 
birds and to give the distress call im- 
mediately after killing one or more if 
others are near. It would do no good to 
try to tell you what the different calls 
are, as these must be demonstrated or 
heard in the field to be understood. 

As the crows are shot, the dead ones 
are also used as decoys, the more the 
better. My policy has always been to 
shoot one crow if near enough, regard- 
less of the fact that more may be coming. 
If you wait for two or three to get close 
enough, the chances are that the first 
one will see you and sound the alarm, 
and they will all get away. 

The decoys and dead crows should be 
kept close to the blind, not over twenty 
yards away at the most. I have placed 
them within ten feet of the blind with 
splendid results. If a dead crow falls any 
distance from the blind, it should im- 
mediately be retrieved; otherwise it will 
spoil the shooting by attracting all in- 
coming birds. 

There should be only one shooter to a 
blind. If there are more shooters, they 
should have blinds ten to twenty yards 
apart. The reason for this is that a blind 
would necessarily have a large opening 
for two or more shoot- 
ers, and someone could 
be seen from practical- 
ly any angle. When a 
crow is coming in, no 
movement should be 
made until it is time to 
shoot, as he can see the 
slightest move at an in- 
credible distance. 


T a stand of this 
kind, as well as in 
feed-ground _ shooting, 
I have averaged be- 
tween thirty and fifty 
crows, the largest num- 
ber being ninety-six for 
a half day. With the 
methods outlined here, 
the least number of 
crows that I have shot 
in any one season was 
two hundred and twen- 
ty, and the largest num- 
ber a little over one 
thousand. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Illustrated by FRED F. McCALEB 


HILE I was cutting across an 

open field one morning on my 

way back from town I heard 

the cry of a pack of dogs behind 
me. Turning in the saddle, I saw a motley 
collection of canines tumbling pell-mell 
after a full-grown jack-rabbit that was 
easily leading them with his thirty-foot 
leaps. 

Well in the lead was a big black and 
white dog. After him came every con- 
ceivable size and kind of dog, each, how- 
ever, showing at least a trace of grey- 
hound ancestry. You see, not long ago 
jack-rabbits were very much of a pest in 
the San Joaquin Valley, and many excel- 
lent greyhounds were brought in to help 
drive the jacks out. It was thought possi- 
ble to combine a bit of pleasurable chase 
with the necessity of riddance—and the 
results were gratifying. 

After the original enthusiastic flurry 
had passed, however, these blooded dogs 
were neglected and soon ranged more or 
less at large throughout the neighbor- 
hood. In this way, all the ranchers’ dogs 
acquired some greyhound blood—and 
many ultimately joined the pack. 

Many of us approved of the idea. It 
at least kept the rabbits on the 
move. We treated these tramps 
with a certain respect, and fed 
and watered them as occasion 
required. 

On this particular morning, 
the chase that had just passed 
me happened to be heading di- 
rect for the ranch house; so I 
let Polly have her head, and we 
had a glorious run clear into 
the orchard. Here the jack haa 
little trouble in losing them. 

I cut across the corral after 
putting Polly up, and there was 
the whole blooming -pack, loll- 
ing about in the shade of our 
covered water trough. As I 
passed on the way to the house 
my attention was attracted to 
the big black, white and tan 
ticked dog that was drinking at 
the trough. He it was that had 
led these hounds in the chase. 
He was thin as a rail and his 
ears and coat were matted with 
sand-burs, but he had as majes- 
tic a setter dog’s head as I had 
ever seen. 

This setter was a friendly 
cuss too. He came over to me 
with his “indicator” wagging 
and with a sort of shame-faced 
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A confirmed rabbit-chaser was broken, and how! 
What a bird dog he was! 


By J. H. HOWELL 


attitude. I’d never seen him in the 
pack before, and I was rather sur- 
prised to see a dog of this kind 
with these rabbit-chasing curs. 

As it happened, I owned no gun 
dogs then. My last wonder dog, 
Reason, had died of enteric dis- 
temper, and so all we had left 
were the Airedales, March Brown 
and Gray Hackle. And besides, the 
center of the San Joaquin Valley 
is no place for a respectable shoot- 
ing dog, anyway. There is too little 
work for them and too many temp- 
tations. 

I called the setter over to the 
house for Bess and the girls to see. 
After much tail wagging, darned 
if he didn’t plop right down on our 
front porch as much as to say, 
“I’m all in—and besides, I’m 
through with those rough dogs. I want to 
be respectable again.”’ 


That night I rode to 


town and after much 
a 

























inquiry learned that the 
big setter belonged to 
a well-driller living 
about a mile down the 
road. When I told 
him I had his dog, 
the first thing he 
said to me _ was, 
“Boy, I wish 
you'd shoot that 


He came over to 
me with his tail 
wagging slowly 
and with a sort 
of shame-faced 
attitude 


critter for me. He just ain’t worth noth- 
in’, About a year ago, a friend of the 
wife’s give him to her as a pup, along 
with a lot of papers or somethin’ that 
don’t mean a thing. The old fool don't 
know a quail from a hen hawk, and all 
he does now is chase rabbits.” 

This man was sure off his dog. 

The “papers” which he so readily con- 
demned showed the dog to be eligible to 
registration. He was out of the Glad- 
stones on the sire’s side and went back 
to Babblebrook Joe on the dam’s. That's 
where he got the tri-color probably. And 
incidentally, the dog had never had any 
training. 

After talking for a while, I asked the 
fellow if he would sell me the dog. 

“Sell him to you!” he almost shouted. 
“Say, if you want that dog, I ought to 
pay you somethin’ for takin’ him. You 
own a dog right now!” 

So we called him Ruben Wood. I 
stretched a wire from the corner of the 
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corral to the house so he would have a 
good run, but not his freedom—not yet. 

For over a week I filled him with 
scraps from the cook house, until his 
tummy bulged and his eyes shone clear 
—and he felt good again. Then I wormed 
him, and from that time on he picked 
up weight rapidly. His coat soon became 
soft and glossy, and he was simply burst- 
ing with vim and vigor. 

It was not until then that I tried to 
work him any. I wanted him first to re- 
gain the normal physical well-being that 
his breeding indicated, and I wanted him 
to sense the milk of human kindness 
which his early career had lacked. I 
thought I could see great potentialities 
in Rube as a gun dog and a companion, 
if we could start almost back at the be- 
ginning again and do things as they 
should have been done. 

All told, I’ve had eleven gun dogs, both 
pointers and setters, but Rube was by far 
the outstanding one of the lot. First, he 
was a big-boned thoroughbred—the larg- 
est setter I’ve ever seen. From running 
wild since he was a pup, he had de- 
veloped a chest like a race-horse and feet 
that would endure any sort of going. 





Now I’ll Tell One 


Never in my bird-hunting career have I seen such a dog as Rube 


That magnificent head of his contained 
more quick-thinking brains than a dog 
should be allowed to have—he was al- 
ways just a jump ahead of you, and never 
seemed to forget anything. And finally, 
he was one of those aggressive natural 
hunters that seem to know just where to 
look for birds, never wasting his time or 
energy on unproductive cover. 


UT to get back to the narrative. 
Rube, of course, had had absolutely 
no discipline. So I started in on his yard 
work just as I would on ‘% young pup. 
And he loved it! He just seemed to be 
so grateful for my having dragged him 
out of the gutter and lavished affection 
on him that he couldn’t do enough for 
me. 

Within a month he would instantly 
mind word and whistle, would drop and 
heel, and would fetch with a delicacy that 
would carry eggs. Not until then had I 
taken him afield. I didn’t want to risk 
any backsliding, through meeting up with 
a jack or his rowdy old friends, until I 
felt that my discipline would overcome 
such temptations. 

Rube was proving himself a jewel. 





And here I was, living in the San Joaquin 
Valley—no place for a valuable setter 
dog—with the prize package of the whole 
breed. It just wasn’t a square thing to 
do to Ruben Wood. 

So I wrote to my old shooting partner, 
Harry Fair, who I knew was looking for 
a worth-while dog, and offered him Rube 
as a gift. Harry was a discriminating dog 
fancier—he had been almost spoiled by 
hunting behind my former brace of set- 
ters, Rhyme and Reason, and he certain- 
ly knew what could be expected from a 
dog. 

I told him everything as it had hap- 
pened—gave him Rube’s history as I 
knew it, his pedigree, and what I had 
done for him. I wanted him to send Rube 
to Frank Brown at Raymond and have 
Frank finish him. Incidentally, he had 
trained several California field-trial win- 
ners and knew his stuff. Harry was en- 
thused, but Frank obdurate. He wasn’t 
going to waste his time and Harry’s 
money on a wild rabbit-chasing dog, no 
matter how good-looking he was. 


HEN I read a wonderful dog story. 
It was called “El Paso Dan,” and it 
told of the trials and tribulations of a 
dog breeder—a kindly old Southern 
colonel who wanted to develop a Derby 
field-trial winner. The author told of a 
promising pup with everything in his 
favor, his disappearance, his discovery 
several months later with some rabbit- 
hunting hounds belonging to an old 
darky, and finally how these wild chas- 
ing habits were subdued—and he won 
the Derby. 
Well sir, as (Continued on page 75) 
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Partner takes her fishing seriously 


HE time was early August. A hur- 

ricane, brewed in the stormy 

Caribbean, swept up the east 

coast of Florida, fortunately for 
us over a hundred miles offshore. The 
surf was heavy and the inlet fishing 
poor. Sensible fishermen should have 
been cleaning their tackle. 

Even so, Partner and I joined several 
others and rented a power launch for an 
afternoon of fishing along the Indian 
River. We had little idea of making much 
of a catch, and in this we were not dis- 
appointed. 

Partner is my eleven-year-old daugh- 
ter, and my companion on many jaunts 
on the waters and in the fields. Smile 
not, my friend. She knows the tracks 
of bobcat, coon and possum; can whistle 
up a quail, and read the varied signs of 
the wilderness better than many men 
who have spent unobserving years in 
pursuit of game. She handles a casting 
rod well, as I shall show, and, while not 
exactly deadly with her .410, is accurate 
enough to bring in her share of the game. 

I think of a story published not so 
many years ago in Fretp & Stream. The 
title was, as I recall, “Take the Boy 
Along.” A good yarn, with a lot of fine 
horse sense. More fishing rod and less 
birch rod, more shooting game and less 
shooting craps would have spelled a big 
difference in many a man’s life. 

But suppose the boy is a girl? Then I 
say, “Take the Girl Along,” and the 
author of that other yarn will applaud 
with me. 

On this particular afternoon the wind 
had a spiteful sting, and we sought a 
sheltered cove near a dense growth of 
mangroves. Using shrimp for bait, we 
caught a few snook, a mangrove snap- 
per or two, one small channel bass and 
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Take the youngsters with you — 


they deserve it 


By ELMER RANSOM 


a couple of spotted weakfish (known 
locally as winter trout). 

The youngster had fished faithfully 
without a nibble. Sudden'y she had a hard 
strike. She was using her regular fresh- 
water casting outfit—a light split bam- 
boo rod, level-winding reel and a 14- 
pound-test line. The fish ran about 
twenty yards before she could turn him, 
then put his body sideways to the strong- 
ly running tide and refused to budge. 

In a few minutes the entire party had 
stopped fishing to watch the battle, offer- 
ing all kinds of advice, none of which 
she seemed to hear. My first thought 
was that she had hooked a nice channel 
bass, but after the fight had lasted some 
ten minutes it was evident that her 
fish was not fast enough to rank with 
this bronzed warrior of the salt. Next we 
guessed a stingray, but he did not seek 
the bottom and some of his rushes were 
too sharp for any of the rays. 

At any rate, he was a good fish and 
along with advice the young_fishergirl 
was now receiving a number of compli- 
ments which likewise passed her by, as 
she had plenty of trouble on the end of 
her line. Such equipment must be care- 
fully handled if one is to land any really 
good salt-water habitant. The fish would 
sulk for a time and then sweep in a 
wide crescent around the boat. Her line, 
where it cut the water, made a tiny wave 
and a slight hissing sound that is music 
to the fisherman. She was giving the fish 
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She always helps with whatever work there is to do 


all her tackle would stand, but I hesi- 
tated to caution her. 

Finally the steady pressure made itself 
felt, and little by little she pumped him 
in, lowering the tip and winding her reel, 
then exerting all the force she dared to 
lift the tip once more. The fish was at 
the side of the boat, and I leaned over, 
slipped my hands gingerly into his gills 
and lifted him in. 

It was a nice black drum weighing 
about fifteen pounds. In order to make a 
picture of the catch, I had her come on 
the forward deck, and I waded ashore. 
The picture made, I climbed aboard, 
sent her down the diminutive hatch and 
tried to walk the gunwales around the 
cabin. This had been added to an open 
sea skiff, a round-bottom boat which was 
eminently seaworthy but which had a de- 
cided tendency to roll. 


Y only hand-hold was the small 
molding running lengthwise along 
the top of the cabin. I had her rod in one 
hand and the fish in the other. Then 
someone shifted to my side of the boat, 
and the craft rolled over, leaving me 
suspended over the Indian River, hold- 
ing by one finger of each hand. 
I must drop either the rod or the fish. 
I tried to throw the fish on top, but he 
made one determined flirt and splashed 
back into the water. 
“Oh, Daddy!” She was somewhat 
peeved, nor did I blame her in the least. 
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We Walk Together 
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In the mud around the shores of the lake lies the written record of the night that has gone before 


My apologies over, I managed the re- 
maining distance without taking a bath, 
and saw she was laughing at me. 

“Well,” she said, “we have enough fish 
to eat, and drum is not such a good fish 
anyway.” Which was a sporting way to 
excuse my clumsiness in losing the larg- 
est fish of the afternoon. 

Partner is not an only child—not even 
an only girl. All of my family love the 
woods and the waters. They come by 
it from folks who have followed the 
red gods when business should have 
shackled them in towns. I say “should,” 
but I wonder. The whole philosophy of 
the wilderness is opposed to the accumu- 
lation of more than one can use. 


ARTNER and I have learned that 

few of the wild creatures destroy 
more than they want for feod, and when 
they do Mother Nature has a use for it. 
The sambur buck is safe in the presence 
of a full-bellied tiger; even the rattle- 
snake strikes only for food or when he 
feels that he is in danger; when the blue- 
fish cut through a school of big-eyed 
sardines, killing many more than they 
consume, the gulls have a meal, and sus- 
tenance is provided for those grosser 
habitants of the sea that cannot take 
their prey alive. 

Our wilderness excursions had their 
beginning when Partner was very young, 
and they have grown in length and en- 


thusiasm with each new adventure. Now 
I rarely go into the woods without her if 
the nature of the trip is such that she 
may go along. Between seasons we are 
equipped with nothing more lethal than 
a pair of field-glasses and a camera. To 
this equipment we have recently added 
a movie camera, and next spring we will 
whistle up a cock quail from one of our 
favorite covers—not to shoot him, but to 
get a movie of him. 


N the soft mud around the shores of 

the swamp lakes lies the written rec- 
ord of the night that has gone before. 
Here are the flat hand-like prints of the 
raccoon’s feet and the long spoor of the 
swamp rabbit; we can see where, before 
the sun had set, some lordly gobbler— 
greatest of North American game birds— 
came down to drink. Farther along we 
find a torn bit of fur, stained red. Near 
by are the padded tracks of a bobcat, and 
thus the scroll of nature unrolls to dis- 
close a tragedy of the wilderness in its 
eternal battle for survival. 

We follow the shore-line, flanked with 
stately cypress trees. She and I try to 
fathom all the strange hieroglyphics of 
the woods. About us the swamp is silent 
save for the coarse call of a crow and 
the lesser sounds from small birds; yet 
we are in the midst of abundant wild 
life—life that crouches and is still, for 
only the night belongs to these creatures 


that shadow the shores of our lake. 

The child learns much. She learns 
what I am able to teach her, but far 
more comes through her own observa- 
tion. A swarm of insects surrounds the 
opening to the hollow of a big tree, and 
she pauses to watch them. A steady hum, 
not unlike that from the motor of a far 
distant aeroplane, comes from their 
wings. Busily they arrive and depart, 
for the swamp is in flower. 

“Daddy, they are bees, and they are 
making honey!” she exclaims with the 
thrill of discovery in her voice. 

She has learned the difference be- 
tween the venomous and harmless ser- 
pents. How very easy it is to learn, and 
how absurd the ruthless and cruel de- 
struction of snakes that are harmless! 


AST winter we were in one of the river 
swamps of middle Georgia for an 
overnight trip. These swamps are not 
what the word might imply; they are not 
quagmires in any sense, but are flat 
table-like lowlands, hard and dry under- 
foot except in flood time. The weather 
had been balmy for weeks, and the sun- 
shine was out in springtime force and 
glory. It was late February. Our guns 
had been left in camp. 

The child was walking on my right, 
and somewhat ahead. Suddenly I spied 
a snake under some brush which flood 
waters of the (Continued on page 64) 
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He contends that absolute protection does 4 
not always work out to the best advantage 


0 of the game 


VERY year, we have one of those 
days. It comes in May, usually 
late in the month, and not until it 
does come can you be certain that 

Winter has taken his final rout. 

A gentle, soaking rain had fallen dur- 
ing the night. The sky had cleared, the 
air remained warm. Things were pop- 
ping—things that ranged all the way 
from fungus growth to woodsmen’s 
hearts, and the Old Warden went slowly 
through the poplars on the flat, likely 
assured by some occult factor that all 
was well. 

However, a car was parked beside the 
sandy road and the belongings of fisher- 
men were in it. Peaceful though the day 
may be, and tranquil as his mood may 
become, the old fellow is not given to 
overlooking bets. He stopped once to 
bend above a bed of arbutus and gently 
lift the vine ends to see the pink-tinged 
blossoms, past their prime, and inhale 
the matchless perfume that arose from 
them. On a little 
rise the first tril- 
liums were un- 
















“I had a moose 
calf that would 
weigh three hun- 
dred pounds come 
right up to me” 


The OidWarden 
on MOOSE 
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folding. Buds on the trees were bursting, 
and among the branches flitted a band of 
warblers—black-throated greens—just in 
from their winter homes and perhaps in- 
tent .on setting up housekeeping there. 
A varying hare scuttled out of the way, 
and off to his left sounded a movement 
that might have been a deer, going places. 
It was just that sort of day, if you 
understand. 

After a bit he stopped again and cock- 
ed his head to listen and wrinkled his 
nose to sniff and went on once more, his 
eyes smiling. Violators do not whistle 
happily to themselves while bacon bub- 
bles in the pan! 

“Hi!” they said when he came out on 
the bank of the stream. 

“Hi, yourselves!” he answered, pulling 
off his hat and waving a greeting to the 
two lads by the fire. “Am I on time— 
again?” he asked. 

They laughed and said that indeed he 
was and that, by luck, an extra plate had 
been brought from the car and to step on 
it and come see what waited. 

Trout and mushrooms and coffee wait- 
ed! Trout and mushrooms and coffee, un- 
der the clean bowl of sky! Speckled trout 
and freshly gathered morels and coffee 
made as it should be made over an open 
fire! 

So he washed in the creek and unbut- 
toned the neck of his shirt and seated 
himself against a stump. For the better 
part of an hour the talk was the sort of 
talk that should go on in that sort 
of place, under those particular con- 
ditions. Amiable, ambling talk, and 
it was not until the lads 
spoke to him of what they 
had not seen when gather- 
ing mushrooms that the Old 
Warden’s eyes ceased to 
smile as if he were at peace 


upon it. 
“The pats have gone!” 
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said one. “We didn’t flush a grouse all 
forenoon, Warden! We come here every 
May and try to hit a day like this. We’re 
bound to get trout and bound to find 
mushrooms. But this is the first time 
we've failed to flush birds prowling this 
flat.” 

“Yes,” said the old fellow, “they're 
dipping. We’re away past the peak, now. 
Maybe we're gettin’ close to bottom. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if we could look for 
a closed season now, almost any time.” 


“WT ought to be a good one,” said the 

second lad, very grave. “I wish 
they’d shut it up for five years. Let ’em 
build away up. Let’s get a good supply 
for once. Then maybe they won’t go so 
fast when they start to dwindle.” 

The Old Warden was lighting his pipe, 
and glanced rather quickly at the young- 
ster through the first puffs of smoke. 
His eyes dropped back to the match 
again, and it was well burned away be- 
foré he tossed the remnant to the stream. 

“Don’t you think that?” the boy 
asked. When the old fellow did not re- 
spond at once, he said: “Or don’t you?” 

That brought a smile which almost ran 
to a chuckle. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t. From what I 
know now, I don’t. Not only for par- 
tridge but for anything else that seems 
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“I went there to see moose and, boys, I 
saw moose. I mean, I saw moose!” 


to come and go in cycles do I figure that 
you're goin’ to get much of any place by 
just keepin’ us from usin’ it over a long 
period. 

“I’ve talked to you boys about pats 
before, if I recollect right. You’d ought 
to know how I feel about them. But right 
now I’ve got in mind another species 
that’s been protected for a long time in 
a certain place and built itself up and not 
been used as we sportsmen use things 
until it’s just got itself into trouble that’s 
almost tragic, I'd say. 

“T’ve got in mind,” he said, “the moose 
herd on Isle Royale, and I’m waitin’ to 
find out what Paul Hickie-found out in 
the winter he’s just spent there for the 
Michigan Department of Conservation. 

“Do you boys know about that situa- 
tion up there?” he asked and they both 
nodded, but somewhat vaguely. “Well, 
you know where Isle Reyale is, I take 
it’—scratching a rough diagram on the 
ground with a twig. “It’s up in what 
you might call the northwest corner 





The Old Warden on Moose 


do often, and the guess is that this band 
of moose crossed over on the ice. 

“How many migrated and settled down 
on the island, nobody knows. Nobody 
really knows how many moose there ever 
were there. But plenty of folks know 
that the moose have gone through a 
cycle, the reason for which seems to be 
right easy to 
figure out. 

“In 1915, 
two years af- 
ter moose first 
showed up 
there, the offi- 
cials guessed 
there was from 
250 to 300. Just a guess, mind you, 
but that’s all they had to go on. 
And from then until 1921 they 
kept guessin’ that the herd would 
count up to about 300. But by 
1921 more folks were goin’ to Isle 
Royale and the moose were more 
talked about, and the Department of 
Conservation guessed maybe there was 
1,000. By 1926 that guess had jumped 
to 2,000, and after that there were so 
many moose that the state quit makin’ 
what you might call official guesses. 


“ANYHOW, we know that before 1913 

there wa’n’t any moose and that 
ten or twelve years later there was plen- 
ty. As it worked out, there was too 
danged many! 

“Now, there’s some resorts on Isle 
Royale. And yachts get in there and 
some fishermen work their rigs from the 
harbors from spring to winter, but the 
population ain’t overly big. It ain’t over- 
ly big,” he repeated, “but it sure is en- 
thusiastic! Once a man’s been to Isle 
Royale, it seems to get in his blood. He 
seems to thinks he’s got a mission in life, 
and that’s to try to make other folks go 
there and see the things that he’s fresh 
out of words to describe. I know,” he 
chuckled. “I went there myself. 

“T went there,” he continued, “to look 
at moose. It’s all I cared about. It’s all 
lots of folks who've gone there have 
cared about. I went tosee moose and, 
boys, I saw moose. I mean, I saw moose! 
Evenin’ after evenin’ I sat in the brush 
and watched six, eight, a dozen of those 
big cows and bulls in a wallow. Day after 
day I walked those ridges— 
there’s no roads, I’m glad to 
say—and jumped moose. 





of Lake Superior, only eighteen 


miles off the Ontario shore, but it’s 
a part of Michigan. It’s bout forty-five 
miles long and from five to eight miles 
wide, and one of the finest pieces of land 
that lies outdoors. 

“Isle Royale didn’t always have moose. 
It’s known there wa’n’t moose there in 
1904, because the University of Michi- 
gan had an expedition of scientists there 
all that summer and they combed that 
rough old island—and it is rough—from 
end to end and saw no sign of moose. 
But after the winter of 1912 and 13 the 
few folks who went over there reported 
seein’ plenty of moose. The channel be- 
tween the island and Canada froze solid 
that winter, which is somethin’ it don’t 


Sometimes ten or a dozen an hour. 
They tell a story about one party that 
stood in one place and counted sixty! 

“Now, that’s fine, you say. It’s a 
grand thing to have a place where 
you can go and look at big game, con- 
tented and peaceful and thrifty 
—big game that ain’t afraid. 
Why, I had a moose calf that 
would weigh three hundred 

















pounds come right up to me, all curious 
over this strange critter walkin’ on his 
hind legs. It’s a wonderful thing to have 
a herd of animals like that which ain’t 
badgered and pestered by guns, you'll 
say!” 

He puffed thoughtfully a moment. 

“T kind of wish, now,” he said gently, 
“they had been shot at a little. Maybe 
quite a little. Had they, folks might have 
been pretty sure of bein’ able to watch 
moose in wallows on Isle Royale for a 
good many summers to come. Right to 
date, you can’t be very sure of it. 

“That fine, bang-up big herd of 
moose,” he said, “seems headed for des- 
perate trouble. Seems so, mind. It may 
not be, but it seems so. 

“Just a few years back you com- 
menced to hear rumors about moose 
dyin’ up there. Starvin’ to death, folks 
said. I laughed when I first heard that. 
Why, it seemed to me there was browse 
enough to last an unlimited number of 
moose for all time! Why, that danged 
island covers two hundred and twenty- 
five square miles! And it’s never been 
timbered! And it seemed to me to have 
everything that a moose could ask for. 
But it hasn’t, it seems. 


“W*VERY now and then, I say, you'd 
hear stories. And then, in the spring 

of ’34, come word that moose were bein’ 
found dead. The Michigan Conservation 
Department hustled some of its techni- 
cal men over there and examined eight 
carcasses that wa’n’t in too bad shape. 
“Those boys found a lot of things. 
They found and re- 
ported on a lot of 
things that didn't 
(Cont. on page 74) 


















Landing a fighting big-game fish from a rowboat 





By LANSDELL ANDERSON 


ONTRARY to popular belief, the 

position of captain of a charter 

boat is not a bed of roses. And the 

job of mate is a grueling grind in- 
terrupted but once in a blue moon by 
brief moments of fun. I know. I am the 
mate on the Lightning, a fast 30-footer 
cruising out of Miami Beach. 

I have no bone to pick with my cap- 
tain, Art Wells. He is just as well-mean- 
ing as the average. Furthermore, I don't 
mind the hard work. My complaint is 
that I never get my itching fingers on a 
rod long enough to satisfy me. 

True, at times when it is sloppy off- 
shore, an angler, so firmly clutched in 
the pangs of seasickness that he simply 
cannot hang on to the rod any longer, 
passes it over to me to land his half- 
drowned sailfish for him so that he can 
revive himself for the all-important pic- 
ture back at the dock. 

“Single-handed, I whipped that fish,” 
I hear them boast as they pose beside 
their stolen prize. 

“Nope. Never seasick a day in my 
life,” they swear, faces still green from 
the ordeal they have just passed through. 

Maybe a couple of times a season a 
discouraged novice, after muffing so many 
sailfish strikes that he has abandoned all 
hope of ever hooking one, thrusts his rod 
in my hands and pleads: “Hook that fish 
for me. I give up.” 

Once the hook.is firmly set in the fish, 
you can kiss the rod good-by until the 
fish is landed or another one teases him 
and he swallows his pride and hands the 
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rod back again for the finesse necessary 
to locate the barb in the jaw of a sail- 
fish that the non-ultra angler wants to 
hang up on the wall of his den so that he 
can exclaim with much puffing-out-of- 
chest, “See what I caught!” 

All the satisfaction you derive from 
those fleeting instants of contact with a 
valiant Stream warrior can be stuffed in 
a peanut shell. But you do get the itch 
forthwith to snag one of those dancing 
fools on your own hook and to play the 
sail to a standstill, finally conquering him 
—all without reluctantly returning the 
rod to a chartering guest. 

It was mid-season. The Lightning was 
knocking over the sailfish in grand fash- 
ion off the Miami coast on one-day char- 
ters. Then we got a real break. 

“We leave for Bimini tomorrow.” Art. 
telegram in hand, danced a jig. “Ned 
Hafers is flying down,” he continued. 
“Provision for a two weeks’ trip.” 


IMINI, a small island of the Baha- 
ma group about fifty miles east of 
Miami, is the hottest fishing spot on the 
Atlantic Coast. I could almost smell the 
bonefish I was going to catch on those 
ankle-deep flats in the bay every night 
after I finished up the boat work. Judg- 
ing from the latest reports, we were not 
going to get more than a sail or two, but 
we would be sure to hit enough white 
marlin to keep us on our toes. 
On the trek across the Stream I 
chatted with Ned Hafers. 
“How can you get the most sport 


out of sailfishing?’’ he wanted to know. 

The little bonefish skiff stowed on the 
cabin top gave me an idea. 

“To get the most excitement out of 
those acrobatic wave-jumpers, play them 
on light tackle from a rowboat,” was my 
prescription for angling bliss. 

I got so wrapped up in the subject 
that I even quoted news articles about 
catching tuna from small launches in 
Nova Scotia to clinch the argument. 

Ned Hafers, however, had a bit of 
dope on it that I had not thought of. 

“The Gulf Stream goes places, you 
know,” was his first criticism. 

On second thought, I realized that if 
a mulish sail refused to give up the ghost 
for a couple of hours, the boat would 
drift so many miles that you would wish 
you had never seen an oar before you 
unwound your cramped fingers. 

“An outboard would bring you back in 
a jiffy,” I answered. 

Well, I mulled over the idea for the 
next few days and completely sold my- 
self on its possibilities. Of course, I didn’t 
want any one-ton tuna harnessed to the 
boat. I had no desire to visit any foreign 
countries in a rowboat. It would be far 
different chasing a giant tuna around in 
the deep, wide, ever-flowing Gulf Stream 
than in Liverpool Bay on the Nova 
Scotia coast, especially if the follow-the- 
leader game continued after sundown. 

A sailfish, though, I figured, would be 
different. Keep the fish on top, jumping 
his head off, while you smoked a cigarette 
or two, and he would be through. A short 
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Marlin —at Arm’s Length 
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Bringing him in after a long, hard fight. Joe handled the boat while I did my best 
to handle the fish—and he took some handling 
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One last game effort to throw the hook. A marlin is never whipped until you get him 
in the boat, knock him in the head and sit on him 
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Were we happy when we got our prize inboard! At last we had proved that a marlin 
could be hooked, fought and landed from a rowboat 








line, a hefty pull on the rod every time 
the sail broke water, a crashing fall back 
on the surface, and he would lose his 
pep in short order. Nothing to it! I 
boated scores in my dreams every night. 

The Lightning had its full share of luck 
each day. No sails showed up, but there 
were beaucoup white marlin. To the com- 
plete satisfaction of Hafers, rapidly de- 
veloping into a pretty fair angler, he 
averaged two a day. 

Because of the chance of meeting up 
with a stray blue marlin, a front-ranker 
of the numbers that would surely come 
through these waters later, we trolled 
with heavy tackle at all times. Blue mar- 
lin run far larger than the Atlantic white 
marlin. The Atlantic marlin we laid on 
the dock each evening were all shy of the 
90-pound mark on the beam scale. 

Late one afternoon, Hafers hooked a 
blue marlin. While the big fish was giving 
him a fast play the reel slipped its moor- 
ings. Art and I rushed to Ned’s assistance 
with plenty of advice and a reel clamp. 
The marlin lit out for the bottom. By 
the time we got the outfit shipshape 
again, the speed demon was playing hide 
and seek under the Lightning’s stern. The 
line inconveniently looped itself around 
the rudder. The marlin was rudely 
snubbed. He didn’t like it a bit. He came 
to the surface in the snap of a finger 
and kicked up a terrific fuss. 


| prectrse pen that the boys hold me 
over the stern head first in the water 
while I unhitched the line. Each one 
grabbed a foot, and I was purple in the 
face from lack of breath before I could 
change my mind. When they finally 
pulled me back into the boat for a gulp 
of air, I had the line double-hitched 
around the rudder so that it could never 
come loose. Sometimes a fellow does 
make mistakes, you know. 

Before they could stand me on my 
head in the Stream again, the marlin 
thoughtfully broke the line, thus saving 
me from another salty dose. 

“Couldn’t happen in a rowboat,” I 
sputtered. 

“Oh, yeah?” Hafers came back. “Why 
don’t you show us some time?” 

“Ever tried being in two places at 
once?” I cracked. 

He caught on right away. He knew 
that the Lightning would never drag it- 
self out on the Stream without me on 
deck to see that everything was all right. 
Naturally, I couldn’t go meandering 
around in a rowboat at the same time. 

Hafers and Art had a confab while I 
was topside drying out in the sun. 

“Tomorrow you get your chance,” 
Ned told me when I came down. 

At first I did not understand. 

“We want to see how this rowboat 
idea of yours works out,” he continued. 
“Each of us are keen to be the first 
to try it; but as it is your idea, we will 
not deprive you of the honor.” 

I could feel the barbs sticking right out 
through those honeyed words. 

“Don’t forget the light tackle,” from 
my pal Art. 

I had casually mentioned a sailfish on 
the Miami side of the Stream where 
plenty of cruisers were always within 
hail, and now I (Continued on page 68) 
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By LEWIS V. CUMMINGS 


Illustrated by HERMAN B. 


FTER working his way from New 

York to Bogota, Colombia, the au- 
thor started out on a two-year jaunt 
through the mountains and jungles. All 
the money he had in the world had been 
spent for his outfit—a .25-35 rifle, a .45 
automatic pistol, ammunition, a light 
tent and a 14-foot folding canvas canoe. 
Mules were to take him across the moun- 
tains to the headwaters of one of the 
rivers of the Amazon system; the canoe 
was to carry him down the 3,000 miles 
to the Atlantic. After an arduous trip 
over the mountains, he reached the jun- 
gle, turned the mules loose, assembled 
the canoe and started out. One afternoon 
he came upon a village of hostile sav- 
ages, the first human beings seen on the 
trip. Huge snakes, jaguars and other 
jungle animals were encountered. 


PART II 


HE river passed around a low 
range of the hills and abruptly 
emptied into a lake. Southeast, 


as far as the eye could see through 
the boiling heat waves, the placid waters 
gleamed like burnished silver. Eastward 
and far away, I could distinguish a thin, 
wavering green line that marked miles of 
swampy shore. To the west, the rolling, 
heavily forested hills came down almost 
to the water’s edge. 

Untold thousands of ducks, geese, 
herons, cranes and other water birds in- 
habited this nameless lake, and countless 
crocodiles rested on the muddy shore or 
lay languidly in the water with only their 
knobby eyes and barnacled snouts above 
the surface. Although I did not know it at 
the time, I was the first white man ever 
to look upon this body of water. 

All day I paddled along the western 
edge, and camped that night well back 
against the forest. During the course of 
the day I had shot several ducks that 
had persisted in sitting on the water un- 
til my canoe came so close that I could 
almost have hit them with the paddle. 
There was no sport connected with shoot- 
ing them; it was purely a case of getting 
something to eat—and after I had fried 
a big mess of them for supper, I decided 
it was scarcely that, for they had such an 
unpleasant fishy taste that I could hardly 
eat them. Fortunately, however, after 
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supper I shot another wild 
pig, and if another jaguar 
didn’t come into camp 
during the night I was as- 
sured of a healthy break- 
fast. 

The following afternoon 
I passed the mouth of a 
wide, slow-moving dark- 
water creek which entered 
the lake from the west. On 
each side of this was a mud flat about a 
hundred yards wide. These flats were 
literally covered with crocodiles. There 
were hundreds and hundreds of them! 
More crocodiles than I had ever dreamed 
existed—big ones, little ones, medium- 
sized ones, great scaly reptiles over 
whose ugly heads had passed the suns of 
centuries, and tiny fellows just out of 
the egg. 

I passed quite close to one old patri- 
arch that was fully twenty feet long and 
looked like a medieval artist’s concep- 
tion of a grotesque sea monster. He lay 
partly in the edge of the water, with his 
great mouth propped wide open. He 
leoked so repulsive that I could not re- 
sist sending a rifle slug into the big armor- 
plated spine, just in back of the long 
knobby head. At the shot, the great jaws 
slammed shut with a crack like that of 
a pistol, and the huge body lashed the 
soft mud and water into a turmoil until 
he disappeared in deep water. 

The next day, after some difficulty, 
I found the outlet of the lake and once 
again relaxed to let the current carry 
my canoe on its way down the unknown 
river to an unknown destination. 


Y this time I had begun to get a lit- 

tle tired of living off the country. I 
craved bread, some canned fruit, beans 
or almost anything but straight deer or 
wild pig, roasted, fried or boiled. I also 
craved human companionship. Just as I 
had done a number of times before, and 
just as most venturesome wanderers al- 
ways do, I began to think that I was 


_just a plain fool for undertaking such a 


journey and should have had enough 
sense to stay in Little Old New York, 
where a fellow can drop into a restaurant 
any time and have a fancy meal served 
to him by a good-looking waitress. 
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Traveling through an uncharted wilderness with 
dangerous animals and reptiles for companions 





When I stopped that night, the animals 
were already out. As I swung in toward 
the shore a long, yellow-red cat slipped 
quietly along the water’s edge less than 
thirty yards away. One shot dropped him 
in his tracks. I landed and carried him 
to a grassy spot where I decided to pitch 
my tent. He weighed about forty pounds 
and was a beautiful creature. I skinned 
him and stretched the hide to dry, think- 
ing it might be a new species to take 
back to civilization. However, the skin 
was lost when my canoe was wrecked, 
but two years later upon my return to 
New York I identified the creature in a 
museum as the yaguarundi cat. 


HORTLY the hills fell away and the 

river broke up into several channels 
spreading around low, marshy islands. 
These channels divided into smaller ones, 
and before I knew it I was completely 
lost in a labyrinth of shallow, muddy 
waterways, thickets of fifteen-foot reeds 
and tangles of lily-pads four feet in di- 
ameter decorated with large lilies of ex- 
quisite beauty. The water became soapy 
in appearance, and covered with thick 
green scum. There was not a breath of 
breeze, and the air stank with rotten 
swamp vegetation. 

In the reeds and over the slimy mud 
flats crawled numberless snakes, lizards, 
worms and bugs of all sizes and grotesque 
shapes. Countless water birds waded, 
floated and flew. Flies and insects of as 
many varieties flitted about, all anxious 
to sample my blood. An unusual-looking 
butterfly lit on my arm. I held perfectly 
still to get a look at him—but I held still 
for only a very brief moment, for he sat 
down with the vim and vengeance of a 
displeased hornet! 

This place was an abominable night- 
mare during the daytime, and I paddled 
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and went splashing away 


desperately to try to get out before night 
should overtake me there—but in vain. 
Slowly “the darkness crept down, and it 
became inevitable that I must spend the 
night in this hellish place. In fact, I be- 
) gan to wonder if I would ever get out. 
Try as I might, I could not find a 
single spot even to set a foot on solid 
ground. At last I pulled a few small pieces 
| of dry branches from a drift pile; then 
I cut long green reeds into eighteen-inch 
sections and laid them on the bottom of 
: the canoe. On this I plastered a thick 
cake of mud. In this mud I built a small 
fire of the drift-wood and fried some 
meat for my supper. 
By the time I had managed to half 
, cook my meal over the none-too-satis- 
factory fire, I was surrounded by a black 
cloud of singing, stinging, biting insects. 
| Throwing the remains of my fire over- 
board, I hastily unrolled the tent and 
drew it over me in such a way that the 
net door came over my face so that I 
could get a little air. The net soon be- 
came so covered with bugs and insects, 
however, that it was almost impossible 
lor any air to get through. 


UST as I was about to go to sleep, I 

was disturbed by something bumping 
and rubbing against the canoe. It almost 
upset the craft. I sat up and looked right 
into the devilish face of a big crocodile 
that seemed to be endeavoring to climb 
right in with me. I grabbed my .45 pistol 
and, throwing off the tent, fired two shots 
into his face. He reared back and went 
splashing away. 

While I did get rid of the crocodile, 
the incident gave a million or more in- 
sects their desired opportunity of getting 
inside, and I spent the remainder of the 
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I fired two shots into his face. He reared back 
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night trying 







vainly to _»> 
find a place 
to put my neg 







head where they “~ , ion 
could not sink their rm 
bloodthirsty bills into — 

it. Late the next after- 

noon, I managed to find the main chan- 
nel of the river again, and before another 
nightfall the ghastly swamp was left be- 
hind and once more forests bordered the 
banks. 

A few days later I had my first and 
long-desired meeting in daylight with a 
big jaguar. I had gone aShore to camp 
in a park-like place where the grassy 
carpet and absence of underbrush un- 
der the trees were a rare treat after the 
endless days of dense jungles and ob- 
noxious swamps. I shot the head off a 
large dappled rabbit and caught some 
fish from the bank. These I baked in 
red-hot coals with some lily roots, which 
made a tasty meal—tasty at least to a 
lone white man lost on a tropical river. 
Afterward I sat in the fire smoke to keep 
away from the mosquitoes and enjoyed 
a cigarette. 

As I stared out across the water and 
idly marveled at the beautiful sunset, my 
attention was drawn to something mov- 
ing along the opposite shore. When it 
came out of the shadows of the trees, I 
saw that it was a large and very dark 
jaguar. It was too far away to shoot at; 
so I just sat and watched him. After a 
few minutes, however, the beast walked 
into the water and started swimming 
across. 

Picking up my rifle, I sneaked up the 
river-bank to meet the cat at the point 
where he would come ashore. When I 















sat down to await his 

arrival, he was not more 

than a few hundred feet 
, away. He apparently saw 

a me, for he looked straight at 
me, then suddenly reared his big, 
broad head high out of the water, 
and his mouth opened in a de- 
fiant snarl. Also, he seemed to 
put on an extra spurt of speed. 


S he came nearer I saw that 
he was one of the rare 
black jaguars. Months later, a 
Yakalamarure warrior told me 
that the black jaguar is far more 
ferocious than the common 
rosetted variety. The natives 
claim, with what seems to be 
good logic, that the condition 
which causes them to be black (inferen- 
tially a glandular sport) also makes them 
insane. 

As this one came to within about 
twenty-five yards I swung the sights of 
my rifle in line with a point between 
those murderous, staring eyes and pressed 
the trigger. The impact of the bullet 
drove the big head down into the river, 
but quickly it rose and motionless the 
big body began floating down-stream. I 
ran back to push my canoe out and tow 
the beast ashore before the piranhas 
should tear the hide to pieces. The little 
cannibal fish were at him before I got 
him hauled out, but due to the thick, 
tough hide they had done no damage. 

I estimated that the jaguar weighed 
close to three hundred pounds. He had a 
beautiful hide, but it too was later lost 
in the wreck of my canoe. 

As I was about ready to crawl into my 
little mosquito-proof tent for the night I 
was paid a visit by the strangest-appear- 
ing creature I had ever seen. It shambled 
awkwardly across the open space toward 
the river, not more than fifty yards from 
where I sat. Its long, rangy, misshapen 
body was covered with a shaggy coat of 
thick gray hair. Its gangling legs and long 
thin head wabbled disjointedly. It stood 
higher than a collie dog but, viewed from 
the front or rear, gave the appearance of 
having been run over and flattened by a 
steam roller. (Continued on page 70) 
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HE steady roar of the plane’s mo- 

tor assumed a peculiar intermit- 

tent quality as we dropped from 

the high altitudes maintained while 
crossing the interior mountains of Haiti 
and struck the bumpy air over the rocky 
and irregular valley of Grande Riviere. 
Slowly we lost altitude as our destina- 
tion at Cap Haitien approached. 

Suddenly my pilot pointed over the 
side of the fuselage and sideslipped sick- 
eningly to enable me to see what had 
claimed his attention. There, on a dis- 
tant ridge, was the greatest monument 
to imperial majesty in the Western Hem- 
isphere—the Citadel of Christophe, the 
first emperor of the blacks of Haiti. 

Christophe succeeded the first ruler, 
Dessalines, who was content to be mere- 
ly a king and who had done little more 
to deserve his position than to help in 
the liberation of the blacks from the 
slavery imposed by the French planters. 
He promptly became so exalted and des- 
potic that his own recently liberated sub- 
jects killed him soon after he assumed 
power. 

Christophe, on the other hand, recog- 
nized weakness when he saw it. With 
furious speed he attempted to consoli- 
date and strengthen the position of the 
new nation he headed. The tremendous 
fortress of le Citadel was the result. 

Unfortunately, he had to use enforced 
labor. He practically enslaved his own 
subjects again to build the fortress— 
a monstrous structure 
facing the Cape, from 
which attack would 
surely come. But it 
never came. 

Row after row of 
cannons, peering dis- 
consolately from vapid 
ports in the solid ma- 
sonry, never fired a 
shot. Deep magazines, 
still filled with the rot- 
ted residue of what was 
once black powder. 
yawn in the bowels of 
the fort with calm im- 
potence. Stacks of 
round and solid shot, 
fallen into disarray, 
clutter the ramparts. 
Huge rooms that were 
barrack chambers, cut 
into the solid rock of 
the mountain top, were 
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Hunting Where a Black 
King Ruled 


Shooting guinea-fowl in Haiti under most unusual conditions 


By PAUL BROWN 


never used for the purpose for which 
they were intended—for Christophe 
killed himself with a silver bullet when 
his black subjects came to assassinate 
him. 

Now the Citadel has but one utilita- 
rian use—it is a perfect habitat for the 
wild guineas that abound in the north of 
Haiti—and that is the reason we were 
going to visit the place. We wanted some 
shooting, although many of us had had 
plenty of shooting in the vicinity of the 
Citadel when the Marines began pacify- 
ing the island republic. That huge pile 
was too fine a place to withstand an 
attack to be overlooked by the savage 
cacos. The result was that the shooting 
the Marines had at that time was rifle 
shooting—at fiercely resisting bandits 
who had the slightly disconcerting habit 
of shooting back at them. 


WE swooped low and circled the 
fort closely in a tight, vertical 
bank. Two little goats scampered across 
the flat surface of the southern ram- 
parts, their absurd tails flicking with 
every desperate leap. Along the western 
bulwarks a big flock of guineas burst 
from the coverts of brush that cluttered 
the crumbling masonry and soared away 
over the tops of huge jungle growth that 
reached hundreds of feet into the air. 
The western wall of the Citadel rose 
from the top of a shéer precipice that 
furnished a straight drop of nearly a 





Posterns at the entrance to San Souci 








thousand feet. It was from that spot that 
Christophe, to demonstrate the iron dis- 
cipline he maintained among his troops to 
a visiting British ambassador, deliberate- 
ly marched a company of soldiers over 
the edge to death on the rocks below. 
He had become so incredibly cruel that 
his men knew that refusal to march over 
the edge would entail torture far worse 
than compliance with the mad command. 

Kicking the ship on to an even keel, 
we pulled on toward le Cap, as Cap 
Haitien is universally known. We flashed 
past Milot, where Christophe built an- 
other marvelous structure—the pleasure 
palace of San Souci, the ruins of which 
still stand. Despite the fact that the 
palace has disintegrated to a consid- 
erable extent, it is still beautiful, egpecial- 
ly when seen from the air and softened 
by distance. 

A few minutes later the pilot set the 
ship down gently in Je Cap, and we were 
greeting the friends who were waiting 
for us. We were soon under way, riding 
tough and vicious little native stallions 
that fought squealingly among them- 
selves at every opportunity. 

At the very edge of the city the trail 
plunged into the lush jungle and wound 
through the massive growth that had 
seen the massacre of the French by the 
enraged blacks when Pauline Bonaparte 
—Napoleon’s sister—was preparing to 
live on the island as the wife of the 
newly appointed military governor, Gen- 
eral Le Clerc. Indeed, 
the trail to Milot de- 
bauched from the very 
square where she later 
provided amusement for 
the ladies of her court 
by having ferocious 
dogs tear defenseless 
black prisoners of war 
to pieces on festive days. 


HE trail progressed 

toward the little 
town where San Souci 
is still a mocking mon- 
ument to the fallacy of 
creating an aristocracy 
from men who were 
field slaves just a short 
time before. Occasion- 
ally we passed tall pos- 
terns from which lovely 
wrought-iron gates 
once swung, in impotent 

























efforts to protect the gorgeous chateaus 
of the French colonial planters—chateaus 
that completely disappeared before the 
devastating hatred of the ravaging blacks. 
Small patches of petit miel and manioc 
and smaller patches of sugar cane broke 
the regularity of jungle growth as we 
neared Milot, and from these cultivated 
clearings an occasional guinea took wing 
with a shrill chattering of indignation. 


FTER that had happened several 
times, Pete, our host, pulled his gun 
from the boot beneath his leg. 

“There’s no use waiting until we get 

to Milot, is there?” he grinned. “I'll just 
crack down on the next bird that takes 
off. After all, we’re hunting for the pot as 
much as we are for sport.” 
And so we were. Refrigeration was 
unknown in Haiti, outside of the com- 
paratively large city of Port au Prince 
in the south. The result was that fresh 
meat was rare. An occasional kid or fish 
or the luscious Janguiste of the tropics— 
that peculiar lobster without claws— 
was about all that was available. Even 
the chickens that were offered for sale 
were impossible, for they were the fight- 
ing birds that had been killed the pre- 
vious day in one of the numerous cock 
pits in the vicinity. An old rubber tire 
would probably have been as tender, and 
certainly as palatable, as one of those 
feathered warriors. Game was the only 
possible relief, and guineas were the only 
available game. 

Pete rode along with his gun held 
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An eighth wonder of the world—the Citadel of Christophe, near 


ready across his knees. Soon a guinea 
whirred up from the winding trail and 
hurtled away. Pete aimed quickly and 
dropped the bird before it had flown thir- 
ty yards, but as he fired the report start- 
led his little stallion. 

With a snort of fright the pony started 
to buck. On the first leap Pete’s hat went 
sailing away. A moment later his gun 
followed as he frantically clutched for 
the swinging reins, but*he never got 
them. Several more jumps of his wildly 
plunging pony shook him loose from the 
saddle, and he went sprawling after his 
gun. 

Our own ponies, excited by the buck- 
ing of their companion, were fighting for 
their heads. Efforts to control them, 
coupled with our hilarity because of 
Pete’s plight, made it impossible for 
us to help him. But he did get the first 
guinea. He also persuaded us that it 
might be better to wait until we got to 
Milot before we began hunting. 

That little village of low, single-roomed 
huts made of mud-covered wattling and 
roofed with palm thatch was drowsy in 
the tropic heat. The only white man in 
the town, a priest charged with the im- 
possible duty of weaning the blacks away 
from their devotion to the horrible su- 
perstitions and loathsome practices of 
voodooism, greeted us cordially. After 
the usual amenities he assured us that 
there were guineas in the vicinity; that 
there were “ampile, ampile!” 

Now, when the natives assured us that 
there was “ampile” of anything, it was 
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Cap Haitien, Haiti 


not very precise information. Usually it 
meant more than the native could other- 
wise express, but since many of them can 
count only to ten (and then only with 
the help of their fingers) the number in- 
volved did not have to be large. 

But the priest knew what he was 
talking about. There were enough guineas 
to suit anybody. Two of the boys held 
our horses, and with the other two we 
started toward the palace of Sans Souci. 
At the gate posterns we flushed our first 
bird, and collected it. My pilot dropped 
it on the very stairway of the palace, a 
beautifully winding flight of steps that 
curved gracefully around both sides of 
a lovely fountain, dry for a century. 


HOSE stairs wound to the terrace 

in front of the first floor. There, 
when Christophe was attempting to show 
the world that blacks could be as urbane 
and as accomplished as whites, his newly 
created nobles and their stalwart con- 
sorts would stroll between dances held 
in the glittering ballroom which had been 
decorated with loot ripped from the 
homes of former masters. 

Flanking the huge ballroom were 
smaller rooms—chambers, dining rooms 
and reception halls—where lesser state 
functions were held. We wandered 
through them, staring at the bare ma- 
hogany rafters from which the ornate 
ceilings had long fallen and which were 
now used as nocturnal roosts by the big 
birds we were after. But there were none 
in evidence then. (Continued on page 67 ) 
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By CY. La TOUR 


Jiggs Donohue, rider of the 
Texas plains, movie actor 
and cat catcher, conceived the 
idea of capturing wildcats 
and keeping them alive for 
exhibition. Incidentally he 
is ridding the San Fernando 
Valley of these predators 


After the dogs have treed the cat, 
Jiggs climbs up and gets it. He uses 
a long piece of pipe through which 
a light chain is passed, making a 
loop the size of which can be ad- 
justed by pulling or slacking the 
chain. The loop is placed over the 
cat’s head and pulled tight from the 
other end of the pipe. The result is 
a wildcat that can be handled safely 
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Jiggs Donohue bringing a rearin’, rippin’, ring-tailed 
roarer out of a tree 








This man handles bobcats and 
never gets a@ scratch 


He catches ’em alive! The 
last time I saw Jiggs he had 
87 wildcats in a large pen 
along the main highway be- 
tween Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. He has rendered 
a wonderful service to the 
bird life of the community 


“Jump for him, big boys! Sorry, but I can’t let you 
have him!” 


Once safely down out of the tree, 
the cat is placed in a box, the cover 
slid on, the chain noose loosened 
and Wild Tom is ready to start on 
his trip to the big cat pen. Some- 
times it is necessary to draw the 
chain pretty tight on a real vicious 
cat, but this does not seem to injure 
him in the least. It’s tough on the 
dogs. They’re just begging for an 
opportunity to get all clawed up 
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Steve’s Masterpiece 


This time he helps bag a famous buck 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 
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By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE t 


GRAY December rain was sifting down through the 
tall rocking pines. An eerie east wind, insistent and 
now and then sharp and gusty, made shelter from the 
storm impossible. Beside a great yellow pine in the 

Carolina woods Steve, my good good-for-nothing negro, and I 
awaited the possible arrival of a buck out of the misty deep 
woods ahead of us, through which my drivers were shivering- 
ly coming. But because of the wind in the pines and the length 
of the drive, I could not yet hear my drivers’ voices. 

“Dis here am a good day for ducks to enjoy,” muttered 
Steve, his tattered hat streaming with cold rain. “God never 
meant for a man to fight weather.” 

“But we are out for some Christmas venison,” I reminded 
him. “If an old buck comes along, you'll forget all about being 
cold. Besides, you know that Amnesia isn’t going to welcome 
you home unless you bring some dinner with you.” 

“Dat’s de trufe,” Steve admitted; “but it might be better 
to be hungry dan to freeze and to drown.” 

Suddenly Steve laid his hand on my arm. He did not speak; 
he did not point. But I felt the thrilling warning of his 
touch. And in a moment I saw what he saw. 

When a man has hunted deer for more than forty years, 
the chances are that he has seen a good many, and of various 
kinds. I believe I have seen between two and three thousand. 
Of these I have neither shot at nor killed a great many. On 
New Year’s Day of 1933, I killed my hundredth buck. 

Of all the deer I have ever seen, dead or alive, the thing 
now coming toward me through the rainy woods seemed the 
largest. Certainly he carried the hugest horns. But was he 
coming toward me? The wet wind was blowing directly into 
the drive, and from the way he acted I am sure that he had 
our scent. Through a thicket of young pines he came, to 
cross our left front at a tangent. I knew where he wanted 
to go. 

Three hundred yards behind us was the beginning of the 
Big Ocean, one of the greatest natural deer sanctuaries I 
have ever known. It is a wild sea of greenery, over which 
giant man-bodied vines riot; the footing is no better than 
that afforded by a quaking morass. You really can’t get into 
the Ocean; or, once in, the chances are against your getting 
out. 

Deer have been hunted in my part of Carolina since long 
before the Revolution, and hunters have always abandoned 
a chase if the quarry made his escape into the Ocean. When- 
ever deer are jumped within two or three miles of this in- 
violate place, they will likely either head straight for it or 
else circle and eventually enter this old-time fastness. Our 
present buck was making for it on a slant. 

He was running low, head down and far extended. His 
great antlers rocked from side to side with every jump. We 
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were in the big open woods, and the huge thicket that the 
stag wanted to reach was directly behind us. On he came, 
crossing our front at a hundred and fifty yards. My hope 
was that when he cleared the pine thicket he would bear our 
way, which would bring him within range. 

I had my old 30-inch double gun, with which I had killed 
many deer up to seventy yards; but beyond that distance, 
the chances of killing a big buck are slight. One buckshot 
might bring him down if it were fortunately placed; but 
several might do him no harm if at that distance they were 
not fortunately placed. My only chance in this case was to 
wait in the hope that the great buck might bear toward me. 
Breathless we waited. This might mean Christmas for Steve, 
and a record head for me. 

The buck never broke his stride. Through the streaming 
woods he came, this noble old veteran of many an escape. 
I marked his antlers. He was a ten-pointer, but of no ordinary 
kind. The beams of his horns were massive and craggy. The 
architecture was perfect in its symmetry; the color was a 
rich chestnut-brown. I was sure that he must have a 24-inch 
spread; and the tines were the longest I had ever seen. Steve 
was either praying or swearing under his breath—probably 
both. 

At that distance the buck would have been a perfect target 
for a rifle, and I lamented having left my .250-3000 at home. 
Steve, I knew, shared my regret, for he had urged me to 
bring it. He had never quite recovered from his superstitious 
respect for that rifle since he had seen what it had done to a 
bull alligator at two hundred yards. 


ID the great stag bear toward us? He did not. He had our 

wind, and he held his tangent course so that at no time 
did he come nearer than a hundred and ten yards. I never put 
my gun up. It’s a shame to shoot at such a creature when 
you know that your chance of hitting him is slight. Soon he 
was past us. We turned to watch him go. When well out of 
danger, he made the turn that I had hoped for earlier, and 
headed straight into the mysterious borders of the Big 
Ocean. The huckleberry bushes on the edge of it had been 
burned, and I well remember how he crashed through these. 

“Dat’s dat,” said Steve. 

“Tf I had only had the rifle!” I said. 

“Ain’t I done tole you, Cap’n, to bring it? My mind done 
tell me dat something like dis would sholy happen. Jf you 
have a rifle,” he went on, “and you want a buck, all you 
done need is his ad-dress.” : 

“You think he’s gone for good? Isn’t there any chance for 
us to drive this end of the Ocean where he went in?” 

Steve thought deeply. “In a rain like dis,” he said, “dat 
ole buck ain’t gwine far. I think I know a chance.” 
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Steve’s Masterpiece 





Long years of comradeship with good old Steve in 
the woods have made me respect his opinion about deer 
and their ways. I listened carefully. “I will go home 
and get de rifle,” said he; ‘‘and when I done come back, 
you and I gwine take a little scout.” 

With his swift shuffling gait Steve was off through the 
pinelands on a five-mile hike. In a little while my drivers 
came out. They had neither heard nor seen the buck. As 
they were wet and miserable, I sent them home. By the time 
Steve returned with the rifle, the wind and rain had let up 
somewhat, but it was growing colder. Both of us were soggy 
and chill. 


“Cap'n,” he asked, “is you know how to get to Buck Ridge?” 
I told him that I did. It is a long strip of high sandy ground 
dividing the east end of the Ocean from the main body of it. 
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' OU must go clear round de place where he went in,” Steve ¥ 

told me. “Den when you get on de Ridge, come back to me 
todem three big pines what we does call de Three Sisters. Dat is de 
stand. If he done stop between here and de Ridge, he will cross 
by de Sisters. But you have to take up three stands. Dat’s why 
I say we must have de rifle. I gwine wait here till I think you is 





to de place; den I gwine come through to you. It might so 
happen dat we will have a good luck.” 

Northward through the blear woods I went for a half 
mile, then bore west. Following a game trail into the Ocean, 
I bogged and scuffled and tore my way through that wild 
chaos of greenery. Three times I started deer from their 
beds; but these were not our deer. At last, dripping and ex- 
hausted, I came out on Buck Ridge. By this time the sun, 
which was now trying to break through the rolling and 
massive clouds, was almost down. There was little wind, and 
the rain had ceased altogether. 

Down the ridge I went until I came to the Three Sisters. 
Noble yellow pines they -were that by growing in the Ocean 
had escaped the lumberman. Steve had said there were three 
stands, but that I must stay by the pines. A giant fallen pine 
afforded me a good watching place. I got all set, but I did 
not have much hope that Steve’s little plan would work out. 

A little breeze whispered in the pine-tops; the rain-drenched 
forest glittered in the fitful sunlight. I suppose there is hardly 
a lonelier place in the world; not that it is far from human 
habitation, but that it is accepted as an inviolate region. It 
surprised me, indeed, that Steve should have proposed our 
coming here, for he has his share of superstition. But when 
it comes to hunting deer, he forgets all else. 

There was so wide a murmuring of the woods, with the 
wakening and dying wind and the dripping of the wet trees, 
that it was not easy to hear anything approaching. The 
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Just as the old 
stag paused on 


a tussock I let 
drive 


thicket through which Steve was heading was a wild tangle 
of young pines, bay-bushes, high-bush huckleberries—all of 
these smothered by smilax and swamp-brier vines. I hardly 
saw how a deer could get through, let alone Steve himself. 
But I waited and watched, while the sun sank and twilight 
birds began to call. 

I was almost ready to give the whole thing up and call 
Steve to me, my chief concern now being that the negro was 
lost, when I heard a stealthy footfall on the sandy ridge 
behind me. It was Steve, his face dominated by an expression 
which told me that something great was on his mind. He put 
his hand over his mouth for silence. (Continued on page 71) 
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Hunting white sheep among the peaks 
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By JOSEPH WHARTON LIPPINCOTT 


ET me put down August 14 as a great day. It dawned 
warm and cloudy. Fog hung thickly around the snow- 
covered mountains and occasionally swept down the 
valley of the Watson. Nevertheless Johnnie, peerless 

guide, decided that he, his assistant George, and I would try 
the peaks for sheep. We would ride the horses a mile and a 
half up the valley, then tie them and climb on foot into ridges 
on the right, where a stream had cut a steep little canon. 

I started the day by getting a good kick from Sally, a 
usually placid pack-horse that was grazing beside the tent 
when I backed out. Although there was some work to do 
about camp, we got off to an early start. Everything dripped 
moisture. Two Canada jays met us and flipped along just 
ahead. They had such a smug look that I suspected they 
were the ones that regularly robbed the meat rack. At length 
we reached the side canon, tied the horses to bushes and be- 
gan to walk. 

Johnnie pointed out certain peaks where he had success- 
fully stalked rams with other parties some years before. On 
the right a Philadelphian had shot two rams. Both had rolled 
all the way down to the creek, but their horns had not been 
damaged. A grizzly had later taken possession of the carcasses, 
but the camp had been moved before he could be secured. 

No sheep were visible, though there was a sheep trail along 
the canon wall which made possible some dizzy climbing over 
sliding shale. A shabby-looking golden eagle came winging its 
way past without so much as a glance in our direction. Soon 
the canon opened out just enough to allow us to walk in the 
partly dry stream bed where, except for everlasting boulders 
and occasional wading, we easily made about four miles of 
the climb. 

There had been several recent rock slides and two immense 
snow slides. In one of the former were the remains of sheep 
that possibly had started the whole thing. Tracks in the sand 
here showed that a fox had trotted downstream. We also saw 
many stale tracks of sheep, mostly rams. I was surprised to 
find no grayling in the clear pools which would also have de- 
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lighted trout. However, rock conies peered at us, gophers 
chirped, and the shrill whistle of the marmot met us at 
every turn. 

Presently the valley opened on the left, and we started 
up a milder slope toward the still distant top. At one side was 
a cleft full of snow and ice, while at its very edge a blue line 
marked beds of gentians and forget-me-nots. The sun now 
came out brilliantly, making the new snow of the night be- 
fore and the fog melt away almost miraculously and leaving 
the south slope a strange emerald green. On all sides were 
age-old paths of sheep. 

Here George made a find which was to have significance 
later. It was the track of a giant sheep. Three rams. of 
ordinary size were with this one, but their tracks did not have 
the same length and depth, and only helped to accentuate 
the size of the other. The sign was fresh, perhaps only a few 
hours old, but the sheep were either not in sight or else very 
well hidden among the rocks. 


OHNNIE and George held a council of war and decided to 
J hunt over the left ridge, then circle to the right in the 
direction taken by the big ram’s trail. We trudged to the crest 
and there met the usual gale from the snow peaks of the 
Coast Range rising on the other side of the valley of the 
Primrose; it chilled our very marrow. We descended a narrow 
draw, which cut off the worst of the chill blast, and even 
brought a few hardy mosquitoes. George and I stopped to eat 
a lunch of hard biscuit sandwiches while Johnnie went down 
the spur to see a hidden section of the slope. 

All at once George saw sheep! Three of them, yellow 
specks, were lying on a rocky slope perhaps two miles to the 
left and across the valley. Johnnie took a good look from a 
much lower position and then counted twelve in the fiock, 
some of them old rams well worth investigation. He used his 
30-power telescope with great success here, as with 8-power 
glasses we could scarcely expect to be able to judge horns 
against the gray background of rock. 











Dall Sheep of the Yukon 


We began the long climb toward the sheep, making a de- 
tour back of the ridge to keep out of sight. Ptarmigan con- 
tinually flew up ahead of us, cackling loudly. The route we 
took was to bring us down the mountain directly above the 
sheep, but when we reached the final hundred yards the sup- 
posedly undisturbed rams were not there. This was alarming. 
Johnnie looked in all directions. Finally he located one at the 
very bottom of the canon, far below us. Now we slid and 
scrambled down as fast as possible but taking utmost care 
not to dislodge any rock. Whenever a stone started to roll we 
hastily caught it. 

Presently I saw a young ram, probably a four-year-old, 
almost straight below us; then other horns and white heads 
began to appear from beneath the overhanging ledges. We 
stopped in our tracks and hugged the cliffs with our backs. 
Out from below the lowest ledge walked seven white rams. 
The three in the lead had such mighty horns that I imme- 
diately lost what little breath I still had. 


E were caught in an uncomfortable position, but dared 

not move so much as a finger. The leader stopped to 
look this way and that; then with slow but sure tread he came 
out on a bare slide, the other rams sedately following among 
the rocks. They were about seventy-five yards below us, so 
straight down that I had the feeling that a shot would be 
impossible. Johnnie, who was using the binoculars, whispered 
that the first three were all good, but that the leader was the 
best. 

“Over forty inches, 
he stops!” 

A marmot whistled alarmingly. The old fellow raised his 
heavy head suspiciously and looked far up the mountain. The 
horn curl made a complete circle and overlapped almost to 
the top of the horn. The ram suddenly looked at me, then 
past me and again straight ahead. Somehow I got the .30-06 
to my shoulder, keeping my balance by bracing against the 
mountain wall and aiming the gun barrel between my feet. 

So many rams began to appear from below in slow, mea- 
sured tread that the whole slide seemed to be moving. I 
pressed the trigger. 

The leader almost jumped out of his skin at the shot; but 
instead of falling over, he turned like a polo pony and van- 
ished under the cliff, and all the others with him. It seemed 
impossible! 

“An inch too high,” warned Johnnie. 

I had actually overshot him at some seventy yards! The 
top of his horns appeared to the right, going like a streak of 
lightning, with the rest of the flock in a flying wedge just be- 
hind. Among the rocks they bobbed, and I easily missed a 
mean head shot. They vanished in a gulch, went up it still 
out of sight, then appeared for a moment on the far edge, 
racing at a sharp angle around the slope, now a mere pack of 
flying heels. So much for shooting downhill in the gloom of 
the cafion, with one’s back braced against a precipice. 

We sat down rather solemnly to get our breath, for the 
descent had been much too fast. Presently out came Johnnie’s 
glasses. He and George had sighted a sheep on the far top of 
the mountain opposite. It was actually another ram. 

“He’s coming down the mountain, and right to us,” said 
Johnnie, “but the head’s only fair. We don’t want him.” 

That seemed to settle it, but we watched the ram for a long 
time as he came with bursts of running toward where he evi- 
dently guessed the flock to be. Once he lay down for a mo- 
ment, and several times he cropped grass, but, as Johnnie 
expressed it, he was “traveling”! Much as I wanted a closer 
view, we did not wait for him. 

At that moment our flock of sheep was going over the far 
top of the ridge to the right. Johnnie said we might as well 
slowly follow them and see what they would do next, as sheep 
sometimes did strange things and these might give us another 
chance. As it was planned that this be the last day of hunting 
in this especially good ram country, I gladly agreed and 
kept up to the natives’ stride for the 
best part of three miles. On top we saw At length George 
the fresh tracks in the snow, but not spotted them across 
the sheep. At length George spotted ‘the next valley, 
them across the next valley, climbing ¢/émbing the steep 
the steep mountain as if they were nee ae file 
small white flies. There were only ten “Sj, they sere 

; small white flies 
now, as a ewe and her lamb, which we 


? 


’ whispered Johnnie. “Shoot him when 





had noted earlier at the tail of the col- 
umn, had evidently been forced by the 
pace to drop out. 

The rams were going single file up an 
almost perpendicular cliff, the leader 
stopping often to get his wind and look 
ahead. George wanted me to run down 
our mountain and then run up the oth- 
er side of the sheep’s mountain in an 
attempt to head them off. I felt too 
tired even to laugh. 


EVERAL of the younger rams held 
back and tried to feed on the 
benches. The leader, however, kept re- 
lentlessly on, up and up, until he went 
over the top, with one last, slow, disdain- 
ful look behind to see whether anyone 
were trying to follow. The others were 
not long in vanishing. 

As usual, George had again been using 
the glasses and in his matter-of-fact way 
said he saw sheep up the valley. Sure 
enough, there were four white dots about 
five miles up the gulch, where the stream- 
bed spread out in a particularly green 
plateau. Against this decided color the 
sheep showed plainly through the tele- 






























An unusually fine head 
of the Dall or white 
mountain sheep. Note 
the extreme spread of 
the horns. They remind- 
ed me of the Ovis poli 
and were not at all typi- 
cal of our own Rocky 
Mountain bighorn sheep 


Our mountain camp was 
about the busiest place 
imaginable. There was 
always plenty of work to 
be done and not enough 
time in camp to do it 
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scope. They were widely scattered and 
lying down. 

“Big rams,” said George. “Very big! 
The best one is to the left. Big head!” 

Through the ’scope the horns on the 
left ram looked enormous and very wide; 
the head reminded one of Ovis poli pic- 
tures. My heart turned over twice in 
one beat. Undoubtedly this was the big 
ram whose tracks we had seen leading 
in that direction! And his horns were 
of the wide-spread type so desired as 
trophies and so rarely found among the 
Dalls. 

Johnnie knew how tired I was. It was 
five-thirty. The sun was reddening the 
glaciers and snow crests. We were a long 
way from camp, and climbing after this 
ram meant at least ten miles more of 
very bad going. To spend the night among 
the rocks without fire-wood or blankets 
was out of the question. But the more 
we looked at the head, the sadder we 
felt about leaving it. Presently, as if by 
common consent, we started toward the 
rams. Down the mountain we ran, then 
up the stream-bed, wading, slipping or 
jumping over round boulders and shale 
until I could scarcely see 
— ahead or feel anything except 
ge pounding temples. 

The wind was up the draw 
and very unfavorable, though 
the rams were lying down 
somewhat to the right and 
so might not get the scent 
unless they moved. This was 
anything but .an ideal situa- 
tion. Of course, they were not 
visible from the gulch. 


OMING at length out of 
the tight little valley, we 
encountered snowbanks, then 
marshy ground. Now the real 
stalk began. I shed most of my 
hot, wet clothes and crawled. 
We looked over a low rise. 
There was not a ram in sight. 
Next we scouted to the left. 
At last Johnnie glimpsed horns 
several hundred yards away, 





but instead of four rams there were now, 
miraculously enough, nineteen! The 
flocks seemed to have the habit of grow- 
ing. The sheep were in front of another 
ridge in a sort of basin. And now over 
this ridge from the other side ewes and 
lambs began to appear. These ewes pre- 
vented our getting above the rams from 
the rear, and in front the slope was open 
and flat. But the ewes were coming down. 
They fairly poured over the rocks in their 
nervous running gait, sixteen old ones 
with seven lambs. It was a sight for sore 
eyes—nineteen white rams in the fore- 
ground about three hundred yards away, 
and just beyond them twenty-three ewes 
and lambs, all against the dark green 
and gray of the ridge! 


WAS interested in seeing whether the 

two flocks would join forces. The 
rams, however, although evidently watch- 
ing out of the corners of their eyes, re- 
fused to take more than the most casual 
notice of the others. As the ewes moved 
swiftly down-hill to the right the rams 
turned and deliberately walked to the 
left. This, however, was what we want- 
ed. Suddenly a fight occurred between 
two of the large rams. They drew off and 
came together with lowered heads, the 
impact stopping both at dead center. The 
others took no part, and the butting was 
not repeated. 

The breeze was blowing from the ewes 
to the rams, and now a queer thing hap- 
pened: eight of the oldest rams drew to- 
gether and seemed to confer. Heads in, 
they formed a circle, and their horns 
seemed locked or at least touching. They 
looked exactly like a football team go- 
ing into a huddle before some trick play. 
The mass of big horns kept moving as 
heads bobbed up or turned sideways. 
This mass of horns, all in one place, was 
the strangest sight I encountered in these 
mountains. After several minutes of this, 
the conference broke up and all of the 
rams trooped to the left, walking slowly. 
The old ones often laid their horns back 
on their necks as they thrust forward 
their noses and (Continued on page 73) 
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RECORD FISH 


Something different! A story of three prize-winning fish that were never caught 


HIS is the last of the 1934 tales 
of “Record Fish,” and it’s going 
to be quite a departure from any 
that we have ever published pre- 
viously. At the same time, we feel that 
it’s a distinctly unusual and highly in- 
teresting story, and we hope, after read- 
ing it, you'll feel that way about it too. 

It all concerns three mythical fish— 
fish that were never caught but which, 
nevertheless, cost Fretp & STREAM $110 
worth of prizes. Here’s how: 

In the spring of 1933, we received 
three affidavits on three large-mouth 
black bass from one Dallas Hanes, 
U. S. S. Chicago. The largest of these 
fish was supposed to have weighed exact- 
ly 12 pounds; the sec- 


By SETH BRIGGS 


unknown delay, and there being only 
three days left at my disposal in which 
to gather additional proof, it seems out 
of the question. By sight I know some 
thirty (30) people who saw these fish, 
but I do not know their names and I 
have not time now before the contest 
closes on January 1 to get the informa- 
tion.” 

In order to give Hanes every possible 
advantage, we wired him as follows, im- 
mediately upon receipt of his letter: 
“Will extend time for affidavits until 
January tenth.” 

Within several days short of the speci- 
fied time, we had another notarized af- 
fidavit bearing the signatures of three 


from individuals wanting to know just 
where Pinto Lake was located. Again 
we wrote to Hanes, explaining that we 
were being pestered to death by folks 
who were anxious to catch a few prize- 
winning fish in Pinto Lake and asking if 
he wouldn’t please give us some idea of its 
location. Obligingly, as usual, under date 
of March 10, Hanes wrote us as follows: 
“The location of the lake is not a 
secret. Far fromit....... I have fished 
this lake for several years and taken 
several fish that would do Florida waters 
credit—seven of which I have mounted 
now, all over (10) pounds in weight. 
“The reason it is so little known is, 
the men who have fished it have re- 





ond 11!4 pounds; and the 
third, 1144 pounds. Inas- 
much as the affidavits 
stated that they were 
caught in Pinto Lake, 
California, the fish were 
eligible for entry only in 
the Northern Division of 
the Large-Mouth Black 
Bass Class. Three whop- 
per bass indeed for that 
Division—or for any 
other Division, in fact. 
The affidavits, however, 
were all in order—notary 
public’s seal and signa- 
ture, two witnesses, sig- 
natures and everything. 
After the Northern 
Division had closed, the 
entries were sent to the 
Judges, with the Dallas 
Hanes’ affidavits on the 
top of the heap—one, 
two, three. The Judges 
looked at them, then at 








mained rather  close- 
mouthed on the subject, 
being evasive when 


asked. But so many large 
fish have been taken from 
the lake that the secret 
is a secret no longer. 


" OUR guess was 
correct as to the 
general region. The lake 
is in Inyo County. Far- 
ther than that I cannot 
say for personal reasons. 
“T can do better than 
that, though. If you are 
in southern California 
during the bass season 
... 1 would be more 
than glad to take you 
there. Or if you have two 
or three sportsmen in 
mind from this region, I 
would be glad to take 
them for a few days of 
wonderful fishing in this 
little-known lake.” 








each other and finally ex- 

claimed in unison: “What the heck! We 
want further proof that three such bass 
were caught before we'll give one Dallas 
Hanes the First, Second and Third 
Prizes. Yes, sir!” 

Consequently, on December 20, 1933, 
we wrote to Mr. Hanes as follows: 
“There has been a question raised as to 
the authenticity of the three large-mouth 
black bass catches which-you entered in 


our Contest. As a result, the Judges have- 


asked for additional information. Will 
you please, therefore, send us the names 
of any other parties who may have seen 
these fish caught or who know anything 
about the circumstances? Since it is 
necessary to close this Class on January 
1, may we ask that you supply us with 
this additional information by that 
date?” 

In response to this request, we re- 
ceived the following letter from Hanes, 
under date of December 27, 1933: “Your 
letter arrived last night, due to some 


other people who testified that “We, the 
undersigned, certify the affidavits con- 
cerning three (3) large-mouth black 
bass entered in your contest by Dallas 
Hanes. These fish were caught by him in 
Pinto Lake, California.” 


WEL our Judges figured that this 
was about ail they could reason- 
ably ask for and voted to give Hanes the 
First, Second and Third Prizes in the 
Northern Division of the Large-Mouth 
Black Bass Class. Shortly thereafter we 
received another communication from 
the prize-winner in which he stated that 
he had “this day (January 16) been 
Honorably Discharged from the Navy” 
and that he was now living in Compton, 
California. 

Everything went along serenely until 
the names of the prize-winners in our 
1933 Contest were published in the 
March, 1934, issue. Within a couple of 
weeks we began getting frantic letters 


Fair enough! So we 
passed along the above information to 
our interested friends. Several, apparent- 
ly, hot-footed it over to Inyo County 
just as soon as the bass season opened 
—but none of them could find such a 
lake. What had happened to it? Did it 
dry up, or did Hanes take it away with 
him? Even the California Fish and Game 
Commission could not find it. 

Things were beginning to look sort of 
funny. In fact, it began to look as though 
one Dallas Hanes might have been using 
the United States mails in order to ob- 
tain money under false pretenses. Inas- 
much as we have had reason to suspect 
a similar racket on one or two previous 
occasions, we decided to make a test case 
of this one. Accordingly, we turned over 
to the Chief Inspector of the Post Office 
Department in Washington all affidavits, 
correspondence and data pertaining to 
Dallas Hanes. 

Months went by. In the meantime, 
the old post- (Continued on page 72) 
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ATTACKING POLLUTION 


THREE-WAY attack on water 

pollution is now taking form in 

Washington. One is research, an- 

other administrative, and the third 
financial. Indications are that at last the 
subject of water pollution will receive the 
attention it deserves 

President Roosevelt's Science Advisory 
Board, after sixteen months’ study, has 
asked for $16,000,000 to put the country’s 
foremost scientists to work on various 
problems. One major problem, according to 
the Board, in which research is badly 
needed is sewage disposal, because “the 
annual investment in sewage treatment is 
now comparable with, and probably ex- 
ceeds, that in water supply, and is of the 
order of $100,000,000 per year.’ 

Two lines of attack are recommended: 
one a survey to disclose important centers 
not properly protected against water pol- 
lution, and research to develop improved 
methods of dealing with pollution. 

From the administrative angle, Sen. 
Augustine Lonergan of Connecticut, Sec- 
retary of War Dern, officials of the Izaak 
Walton League, and others met in Wash- 
ington recently and outlined an administra- 
tive campaign of attack to put an end to 
pollution. A committee was appointed to 
draw up proper recommendations for 
translation into law, and indications are 
that the Wildlife Committees of both the 
House and the Senate will hold hearings 
on the subject to determine upon a course 
of action. 

At present, Federal laws do not give 
complete control over pollution, nor is 
jurisdiction centered in any one agency. 
The War Department has jurisdiction over 
all navigable streams, 
but can control pollution 
only in the prevention of 
dumping solids into navi- 
gable streams. The U. S. 
P ublic Health Service 
has jurisdiction only in 
so far as public health 
is concerned, and deals 
mostly with epidemics. 
The Bureau of Fisheries 
has done some technical 
work on stream pollu- 
tion, but has barely 
made a beginning. 

Senator Lonergan and 
his co-workers desire to 
centralize the authority 
over streams and coastal 
waters in one unit. It has 
not been decided whether 
this authority shall be 
vested in an _ existing 
agency, such as_ the 
Natural Resources 
Board, or whether a new unit shall be 
created, 

Since much of the pollution problem is 
interstate and coastal, it is generally agreed 
that the states alone cannot handle the 
problem by working independently. One 
of the suggestions being considered is the 
creation of a Federal Watershed Author- 
ity, with sub-divisions for each important 
watershed, on which the states and com- 
munities concerned would be represented. 

The group which met with Senator 
Lonergan and Secretary Dern recommend- 
ed that steps be taken to make it easier for 
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communities which desire to build sewage- 
treatment works to obtain Federal funds. 
President Roosevelt recently took steps 
to this end by asking the sev eral governors 
for suggestions, and indications are that 
large sums of public-works funds will 
shortly be made available for this impor- 
tant undertaking. 

Wildlife, recreation and public health all 
will be greatly benefited if the inland and 
coastal waters are cleaned up. 


TO STUDY DUCKS IN MEXICO 


HE U. S. Biological Survey, in co- 

operation with the Mexican Govern- 
ment, has sent the Goldman brothers, E. A, 
and L. J., old experienced investigators, 
into Mexico to study waterfowl conditions 
there this winter. “This investigation, it 
is expected, will yield information that 
will be valuable in framing legislation for 
the protection of the waterfowl in the 
United States and in Mexico,” says the 
Survey in making the announcement. 


ALABAMA’S BIG HUNT 


OR years the editor of these American 

Game Association Bulletins has heard 
Alabama’s energetic game commissioner, 
I. T. Quinn, boasting about that state’s fa- 
mous “Allison Deer Hunts.” Having seen 
many hunts himself, he took it all with 
several grains of salt. To him it was just 





Hunters lined up at Bellamy, Alabama, before the deel Allison hunt 


another hunt, with no particular signifi- 
cance in the general conservation move- 
ment, except as a demonstration of what 
can be done to increase deer and wild 
turkeys and to manage the annual harvest. 
3ut he was dead wrong, as he found 
upon arrival at the 120,000-acre lumber 
operation and game preserve of Col. E. F. 
Allison, a_member of the Association’s 
Advisory Board, in southwestern Alabama 
on December 18. Commissioner Quinn, 
with an I'll-show-you attitude, proudly 
led the way. 
That night the little lumbering town was 





packed with hunters ; so were the neighbor- 
ing towns. Men were as excited as ifa gold 
rush were on. All had come by special in- 
vitation issued by a board of governors, 

They talked into the wee small hours, 
not how to kill deer, but how they might 
do the same thing in their own locality 
that Colonel Allison and his associates 
were doing there. Then came the dawn. 
The place was alive with hunters from all 
parts of Alabama, some from neighboring 
states, representing all walks of life. It 
was truly a democratic gathering. 

There they were, 150 of them, lined up 
in a big semi- -circle, drawing lots for pre- 
determined stands. Colonel Allison, tall, 
dignified Southern sportsman-conserva- 
tionist, officiated. “In our twenty-four 
years of organized hunts we have had no 
fatalities, and no fires,” said the Colonel, 
as he issued final instructions. “But if any 
man is found drinking before going to his 
stand, or while there, he will never again 
be invited to one of these hunts.” 

Every man was taken to the stand the 
location of which he had drawn out of the 
Colonel’s big hat, with instructions to 
stay there until the guide called for him 
at 2:30. About 10:00 A.M., in remote cor- 
ners of the big forest, packs of trained 
hounds were turned loose and urged on 
by groups of darkies. And the fun began. 
Most of the dogs chased deer, some of 
them rabbits and foxes; but deer were 
everywhere. 

Promptly at the appointed hour the 
guides collected the army of guests, and 
the darkies, the hounds and the dead 
bucks, thirteen of them—and one dead 
doe. All were assembled at a_ near-by 
camp, the deer were hung up and photo- 
graphed, the lucky hunters smeared with 
blood, the unlucky ones 
who missed shots were 
spanked liberally, and 
the man who killed the 
doe dutifully paid his 
fine. 

Then the barbecue 
luncheon, with eight hogs 
barbecued as only a 
Southern artist can do 
them, with all the trim- 
mings. Following the 
luncheon the assembled 
guests listened to more 
than an hour of sound 
conservation preachment. 

They were told how, 
through thirty years of 
- constructive lumbering 

and the control of fires, 
aa the operation had been 
oh put on a sustained yield 
basis of 20,000,000 feet 
annually ; how the game 
was increased so that an 
average of better than 250 bucks (now over 
400), hundreds of wild turkeys and other 
game have been killed annually by these 
managed statewide and community hunts, 
without impairing the breeding stock in 
the slightest; and how those assembled 
may start similar conservation programs if 
groups of landowners will band together 
for that purpose. 

Yes, it was far more than a big hunt; it 
was a conservation meeting. And while 
the talkfest was on, the deer were cut up 
and every guest went home from the hunt 
with a piece of venison. 
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NEBRASKA’S CLEVER APPEAL 


AME administrators, just like busi- 
ness men, must constantly devise new 
ways to gain support. 

Just to say “Help Us Feed the Birds!” 
was too prosaic for the Nebraska Game, 
Forestation and Parks Commission, of 
which Frank O’Connell is the active ad- 
ministrative head. Instead of printing and 
broadcasting the appeal on 
paper, it was printed on il- 
lustrated muslin bags, with 
the following message on 
the back: 

“Owing to the drought 
in Nebraska, there are many 
sections where our birds 
will be without food this 
winter. In order to feed 
them, our Commission has 
originated a double-barreled 
‘farm relief’ program. 

“All any citizen needs to 
do is to contribute a sum in 
multiples of ten. With each 
10-cent unit our Commis- 
sion fills one of these sacks 
with grain and carries it to 
the birds. 

“The Nebraska farmers 
will be made happy because 
of cash for their product, 
and the birds will be made 
happy because of some good 
dinners.” 

A bully idea! Late in De- 
cember, Mr. O’Connell ad- 
vised that close to $2,000 had already been 
raised, and that the $5,000 goal was in 
sight, which, he said, “together with state 
aid will enable us to place at least 200 tons 
of grain throughout the drought area. This 
plan brings contributions from thousands 
of citizens, and gets them interested in our 
outdoors. This campaign is creating good- 
will for hunters throughout the farming 
area, because heretofore many farmers felt 
they were feeding the birds and the city 
hunters shot them.” 

February and March are the zero 
months for the birds in the Northern 
States. It is not too late to start a feeding 
campaign right now in your locality if 
you have overlooked it. Save at least one 
covey now ! 


YELLOWSTONE’S ELK 


ELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 

PARK has long been the big elk- 
breeding reservoir for that surrounding 
country. In former years, hundreds of elk 
were shipped from the northern Yellow- 
stone herd for stocking purposes, but the 
demand has subsided. 

Artificial feeding has been conducted in 
Yellowstone since 1895 to save the game 
irom starvation. Since 1919 the production 
of hay crops and the purchase of feed has 
cost $397,000. 

“In spite of this expenditure the prob- 
lem has not been solved,” says Arno B. 
Cammerer, Director of National Parks. 
“Elk which are fed come through the 
winter in poorer condition than those 
which are able to find adequate forage for 
themselves. Concentration of game ani- 
mals at the feed grounds has resulted in 
the spread of diseases and parasites and 
has subjected such animals as antelope, 


Canvasbacks, by Frank W. Benson, 
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deer and mountain sheep to the depreda- 
tions of predatory animals. Artificial feed- 
ing is more costly than the procurement 
of necessary winter range, which is the 
only permanent solution of the problem.” 

Lands for such range north of Yellow- 
stone Park have been bought since 1926 
on a fifty-fifty basis, the Government pay- 
ing half and philanthropists the other half. 
But something like $100,000 of Federal 
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1935-36 duck stamp 


funds remains unmatched. Purchases are 
at a standstill. 

Persistent efforts to secure a larger an- 
nual kill of elk north of Yellowstone Park 
have failed, the annual toll in recent years 
being from 200 to 700 elk only. That herd 
now numbers about 13,000 animals, with an 
annual increase of about 2,000. The elk 
feeding grounds within the Park, as well 
as those authorized for purchase, are badly 
overgrazed, and other less abundant game 
animals are suffering. 

To relieve this pressure, the Park 
Service had to resort to official killing 
this winter in an effort to bring the 
total reduction to about 3,000 animals. 
The meat was distributed to the Indians 


and relief organizations in near-by states. 


which will appear on the tion,’ ” 


THE NEW DUCK STAMP 
NDICATIONS are that the total rev- 


enue from the new duck stamp will 
run over $750,000, which is an exception- 
ally good showing for the first year. There 
will be some real surprises when the list 
showing the returns state by state is pub- 
lished. 

The design for the stamp this coming 
fall, by Frank W. Benson, 
noted American painter who 
has been called the dean of 
American duck etchers, de- 
picts three canvasback about 
to alight on a placid surface 
interspersed with water 
plants. It is predicted this 
new stamp also will appeal 
greatly to stamp collectors. 


LAND USE 1935 THEME 
| in December the 


National Broadcasting 
Company announced that it 
would continue its conser- 
vation programs during the 
Farm and Home Hour each 
Friday at noon throughout 
1935, over its NBC-WJZ 
network of more than fifty 
stations. 

“The central theme of the 
series will be ‘Land Utiliza- 
said William E. 

Drips, NBC Director of 

Agriculture, formerly asso- 
ciate editor of JVallace’s Farmer. Mr. 
Drips succeeded Frank E. Mullen, chair- 
man of the National Radio Conservation 
Council, as head of NBC's agricultural 
activities on December 1, when Mr. Mul- 
len left for New York City to become head 
of the Department of Information for the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

Mr. Mullen will continue to head the 
National Radio Conservation Council. In 
addition to the several Federal depart- 
ments, the Izaak Walton League, the 
American Game Association, More Game 
Birds in America, the American Forestry 
Association, the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, and other conserva- 
tion groups will codperate in the develop- 
ment of an interesting series of programs. 
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ON THE PRAIRIES 
(Continued from page 11) 


very fond of it, they proceed to take it from 
the canvas, which are expert divers. That 
is probably all this coot was doing. He 
swam over against the canvas and got on 
top of him, in order to be as close as pos- 
sible when the bird came up. However, 
Canuck insists that the mudhen was shov- 
ing the canvas down in order to help him 
get hold of the aquatic growth that they 
were feeding on—in other words, A-l 
teamwork. 

One day we killed canvasbacks, red- 
heads, mallards, widgeons, gadwalls, 
green-winged teal, spoonbills and pintails. 
This same day we saw bluebills, white- 
winged scoters, ruddies, white-fronted 
geese, Canada geese and swans. On this 
particular water, canvasbacks, redheads 
and gadwalls were the most numerous. It 
was sporty shooting. They came high, 
wide and handsome. Then a single or a 
pair would almost knock your hat off. 
They came with the wind and against the 
wind, trading back and forth, and you 
shot dry-footed, standing protected by wil- 
lows to the north and the railroad em- 
bankment to the south, and the birds 
thumped down on dry land with little or 
no loss of cripples. Although there were 
thousands of ducks in evidence, the fact 
that we knew there was a duck shortage 
took the edge off the sport, and we didn’t 
hunt ducks as much as we would have 
otherwise. 

On October 1 the chicken season opened 
—all sharptails in that particular area. 
Canuck told us that squaretails come in 
later in the year. One day we counted 154 
chickens in two hours. Shooting them was 
fun only because of the variation in the 
sport. After shooting Hungarians, to kill 
a chicken was like shooting at a pillow 
tossed up in the air. 

At the end of the fifth day the snow 
was practically gone. Then we got out the 
dogs. If there is ar. -hing grander than 
to see a pair of wide-going dogs cover 
a stubble field where the horizon is the 
limit and stop with heads up and tails up 
on a covey of class game birds, I want 
to know it. 

One morning we crossed a rather deep 
valley, through which ran a small stream. 
The sides of the valley were covered with 
patches of popple and wolf-willow. The 
largest tree was perhaps not over four 
or five inches in diameter, and there were 
mighty few of them more than two inches 
through. 

“Why wouldn't this valley be a good 
place to hunt sharp-tailed grouse?” I 
asked Canuck. 

“It probably would be,” he replied, “but 
you couldn’t put your dog in there—too 
many porcupines.” 


E live and learn! Never by the wid- 

est stretch of the imagination would 
I expect to find a porcupine in these brush 
patches out on the high prairies, but Ca- 
nuck said they are very numerous and 
that occasionally someone kills a deer in 
that same territory. 

There were other duck passes. We 
would hunt Huns and chickens in the 
morning, pull into a duck pass in the mid- 
dle of the day, spread the lunch and shoot 
ducks between times. Of course, once in 
a while somebody would step in the sand- 
wiches and tip over the coffee when a 
bunch of fast-traveling canvas would bear 
down on us without announcement, but 
who would mind a little thing like that? 

In all my experience afield, I have never 
seen a bird as tenacious of life and as 
hard to put in the bag as Mr. Hun. Usually 
we would have to knock them down, have 
the dogs catch them, then wring their 


necks and put them in the trunk on the 
back of the car and close the lid before 
we were sure we had them. 

Harry Shedd stepped out of the car one 
day and made a neat double as a covey 
rose some thirty yards out in a bare pas- 
ture. Both birds apparently fell dead. With 
gun broken, he walked out to pick them up. 
Bird No. 1 left the ground as though he 
hadn’t been touched, but fell again 120 
paces out on the prairie. Later it was 
found that this bird was shot through the 
head, a 7% chilled shot having passed 
through right above the eye. Bird No. 2 
got on his feet and started to run, but a 
second load stopped that. 

One evening we saw a covey running 
in a garden patch near a deserted house. 
As we got out of the car the covey flushed, 
but one bird didn’t go. “He’s a cripple,” 
I remarked. “I'll try to collect him.” Tak- 





How long have pheasants 
been in America? Where is 
the best pheasant shooting? How 
many are killed each year? This 
ring-necked Oriental is one of the 
most sought-for game birds in 
the country today. In the April 
issue Seth Gordon will tell you 
all there is to know about him. 
Mr. Gordon has written what we 
believe is the most complete and 
interesting article on the pheas- 
ant ever prepared. 











ing Nip, I started out through the field. 
Before the dog got the scent, the bird 
flushed and I apparently knocked it cold. 
It fell the other side of a fence on open 
ground. I could see it lying on its side. 
Nip made several casts to retrieve it, but 
worked up-wind each time and did not 
get the scent. Finally, swinging around 
to the south, he picked up the scent and 
just as he was about to grab the bird it 
flushed as though it had never been 
touched. Again I knocked it. This time 
Nip brought it in. 

These are only samples of the vitality of 
this great game bird and the reason why 
they have populated Saskatchewan thicker 
than that country was ever populated with 
its native game birds. Remember that 
these birds came from a planting that was 
made in 1908 in Calgary, some four hun- 
dred miles to the West. According to re- 
ports, the birds are already one hundred 
miles into the province of Manitoba. Their 
phenomenal increase is unprecedented in 
the annals of game. 


Frequently we flushed hawks that were | 


eating freshly killed Huns, and there were 
lots of carcasses as evidence. Contrary 
to the views of the hawk-loving sisters, 
the marsh hawk was several times caught 
red-handed. One day when the snow was 
on the ground, I saw a Cooper’s hawk 
drive two birds into a thicket within twen- 
ty feet of where I sat in the car. When 
these birds hit the brush, it sounded as 
though someone had thrown half a brick 
crashing through the limbs. Why it didn’t 
kill them I don’t know. Maybe it did. 
Certainly they deserved a better fate than 
being stamped out by a man with a shot- 
gun; so we drove on, regretting that one 
of us hadn’t been on our feet outside the 
car with a gun to administer a well- 
directed dose of 71%’s to the hawk. 
Canuck said the Hungarians will aver- 
age about eighteen chicks to a covey 
and that he had personally seen nests of 
twenty-two eggs and heard of twenty-four 
eggs. 
Lucy, Canuck’s little setter, had grown 
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up with Hungarians, and she knew how to 
handle them. Nip learned the game pretty 
well. Tuck, who is a better quail dog than 
Nip will ever be, never did get to the 
point where he would hold a covey stanch- 
ly. Ordinarily a dog will stop fifteen or 
twenty paces away from a covey. Usually 
one or two birds will raise their heads 
and look at the dog; more birds will 
raise up and take a look at him; then, and 
with heads up and in plain sight, they will 
start to move off. A good Hungarian dog 
must stand there and wait for the gun. 
Tuck felt that this was entirely unortho- 
dox. He probably thought the first. bird 
that he saw running was a cripple and 
that he should get it and bring it to me— 
another reason why it is a mistake to 
train a high-strung class pointing dog to 
retrieve. 

Before I took this trip, friends familiar 
with the Huns wrote me intimating that 
these birds were so fast and hard to hit 
that no one unfamiliar with them could 
expect to double on a covey rise. Any good 
quail shot can knock down one bird with 
each barrel on a covey rise of Huns. The 
main difference is that he will perhaps 
shoot at birds rising at thirty yards in- 
stead of twenty feet. I am not prepared to 
say he can put them in the bag, unless he 
is a good foot-racer. 


NE day we sawa winged bird dive into 

a snowdrift around a little clump of 
wolf-willow not over twenty feet square. 
We kicked snow and tramped and worked 
for fully fifteen minutes. Then Canuck went 
back to the car and got that scoop shovel 
and began moving snow. When he had 
about six square feet left to go, up came 
the partridge. Moral: Never go Hun 
hunting without a scoop shovel if there is 
any snow on the ground. 

One evening, Shedd and Canuck were 
in the car. Nip and I were on our way back. 
The sun was just setting. The picture that 
Shedd saw from the car, he said, will 
remain with him always, and he would 
give almost any price for a movie of it. 
Nip stopped on a ridge, silhouetted against 
the sky. I came up from behind, and the 
birds flushed some twenty yards ahead of 
the dog. The first bird dropped dead. I 
picked another at the edge of the flock and 
apparently centered him. A third bird, 
cutting back from the flock, had collided 
with my line of shot from the second barrel 
and dropped not ten yards in front of me. 
Without dog or the witnesses I never 
would have known that I had killed this 
third bird. 

One day, at the end of the trestle, when 
the wind was blowing particularly hard, 
that Fellow Who Hunts With Me couldn't 
find the ducks. He shot and shot until he 
admitted that he was guessing and feeling 
around for leads. That is always fatal. It 
amused me, as I was having no particular 
difficulty in getting the odd bird, as the 
Canadians say. Fowl were passing in ones 
and twos—no flocks. They were practical- 
ly all canvas. 

As we were leaving, a pair of white- 
backed drakes came boring down from the 
north with the wind. They were flying 
within five or six feet of each other. Shedd 
was standing right on the railroad track, 
about to cross the trestle. He snapped both 
barrels as fast as a man could pull a trig- 
ger, and he centered both birds. What a 
double! I picked those birds up, and they 
lay dead twelve feet apart. As pretty and 
as fast a double as I ever saw made. 

With two days yet to go, Shedd was 
called back by business. The day before, 
John Burnham had come over to finish the 
hunt with us. That Friday morning John 
and I started out. There was a bright sun 
and a little frost in the air. To the north 

(Continued on page 44) 
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| “THERE'S a price I can afford .. . even though I'll use a motor 
only on vacation trips. They ought to sell a million of them 
..with such world-beating light weight, streamlined Hooded Power 
and speed up to 7-miles-an-hour. That’s one catalog I’m writing for!” 


) World-beating is right! World-beating in price, for its cost is fat 
the lowest America’s pioneer makers have ever placed on an out- 
board motor. A world beater in lightness — for the Sportsman tips 
the scale at exactly 2414 pounds complete! A world beater in light- 
motor capability, for its advanced single-cylinder engine gives 1.5 
N. 0. A. Certified Brake H. P. at 3500 R. P. M. 


BIé-MOTOR FEATURES — HOODED POWER — UNDERWATER SILENCER 


Add Hooded Power with all its advantages of motor pro- 
tection, handling convenience and modern streamlined 
beauty — add Flexo Rubber steering and underwater 
silencing .. . and you begin to realize the outstanding 
Value the new Sportsman represents. Catalog free — 
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Motors Corporation, 4223 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HE hound’s nose was keen and alert. 

The hunter’s pipe was strong and 
neglected. So the rabbit trotted safely 
back to his home and missus. 

A few pipe cleaners and a tin of mild, 
fragrant tobacco like Sir Walter Raleigh 
would have put a happier ending to the 
hunt. Sir Walter's an extremely gentle 
tobacco, a blend of Kentucky Burleys 
fragrant as the woods in spring and mild 
as a May morning. Well-aged, slow- 
burning, it has become a national favorite 
in mighty short order. Try a tin. You'll 
find it kept fresh in heavy gold foil. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-53 


eeeae FREE 

| BOOKLET 
x] tells how to make 
your pipe taste 
better, sweeter. 
Write for a copy. 


[SIR WALTER 
| RALEIGH 
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ON THE PRAIRIES 


(Continued from page 42) 


along the horizon there was a black streak. 
It didn’t look like clouds. Canuck said it 
was wind. We started to shoot Huns and 
chickens, and by nine o’clock that wind 
had reached us. It was moving Saskatche- 
wan toward Montana. I have seen dust 
storms in the Southwest, but when Sas- 
katchewan puts on a dust storm she doesn’t 
fool about it. Shooting was impossible. 
The wind blew until you could hardly 
stand against it, and the air was filled with 
flying particles of loam. It was impossible 
to see one hundred yards ahead. Bird 
shooting was out. 

“Let’s head for the bridge,” said Canuck, 
and head for the bridge we did, with the 
windows of the car closed tight. 

“How are we going to cross that 
bridge?” I asked when we got there. 

“Get on the upwind side,” said Canuck; 
“and if you feel yourself going, fall into 
the wind and grab a rail.” 


E got across, and such duck shoot- 

ing! I could hit them when they 
came downwind; that is, once in a while I 
could get that odd bird. Going upwind, I 
couldn’t fathom it out. I was sorry Shedd 
wasn’t there to enjoy it. The wind blew 
so hard that canvasbacks couldn’t make 
headway against it. 

I would look up over the railroad track 
and see a single boring toward me. Then 
I'd get down and wait and wait. I'd 
take a peek and find he had tacked three 
hundred yards over to the right and made 
no headway forward. I'd watch him tack 
back. He would work away over to the 
left and then back again. He wanted to 
cross right where I was standing, as I was 
on the main flyway. Finally he would make 
it and be straight up over me, practically 
standing still. I would fire both barrels 
and not scare him. The shot drift from 
the wind couldn’t be calculated. At least 
I couldn’t do it. John Burnham doesn’t 
claim to be a duck shot, but occasionally 
he would kill one of these ducks. “How 
oS you shoot ahead of him?” I would 
ask. 

“Oh, ten or twelve feet,” he would an- 
swer. 

Then I would shoot ten or twelve and 
fifteen or twenty and right at them, and 
they just wouldn’t come down. I have 
some scientific friends who figure out leads 
by hard mathematics. How I wished I had 
them with me! I knocked one wing-tipped 
bird down that slanted off to the right and 
fell in the edge of the lake. Canuck went 
to the water’s edge to overshoot him. From 
where I stood I could see him aim to the 
north of that duck at least two feet and 
see the shot hit at least three feet to the 
south of the bird. The second barrel he 
held a full five feet to the north and plas- 
tered the cripple with a full charge. 

During our entire trip we saw no one 
else hunting Huns or chickens except our 
party. We did see others on the duck 
passes. In the States we are used to meet- 
ing the sons of sunny Italy afield. In Sas- 
katchewan, the Greeks do it. A party of 
five was on the pass one day. These gentle- 
men had ethics all their own. Apparently, 
when a duck was killed, the first one that 
reached it was the lucky hunter. A duck 
would come down, and they would erupt 
from the bushes and scramble for the dead 
bird. 

I killed a canvas straight over my head. 
One of these gentlemen came out of the 
willows fully 150 yards from me and 
asked, “Did you kill that bird or did I kill 
him?” I told him! Never have I seen more 
optimism concerning the range of a shot- 
gun than was displayed by these hunters. 

According to Canuck, these hearties 


from the south of Europe have original 
ways of getting even with each other. A 
prosperous restaurant owner in a near-by 
city did his heavy duck hunting with 
kinsman of his who ran a candy kitchen, 
They fell out in trying to decide who killed 
an unusually large Canada goose. Shortly 
afterward, the restaurant owner consulted 
a law firm in an effort to collect $500 he 
had loaned to the proprietor of the candy 
kitchen. 2 

“Have you the man’s note?” 
lawyer. 

“No,” replied the restaurant man, “but 
I have three reputable witnesses who saw 
me loan him the money.” 

The law firm took the case and turned 
it over to their youngest member, who 
had recently graduated from college. The 
young lawyer worked hard, and when he 
went before the court was completely 
dumbfounded to have the candy kitchen 
man produce four witnesses who had seen 
him return the $500 to the worthy who was 
bringing the suit. Of course, the judge 
threw the case out of court. The young 
lawyer felt very badly about it. This was 
one of his first cases and he wanted to 
win it. He was loud in his self-denuncia- 
tion. 

“Don’t you worry,” said the old Greek, 

“But you are out $500 because that dirty 
crook framed us with some phony wit- 
nesses.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the Greek. 
“Don’t you mind. You stop worrying, I 
never loaned him any money in the first 
place.” 

And then came a smashing wind-up— 
the greatest finish of one of the most en- 
joyable hunts I have ever participated in. 
Saskatchewan lets you take home thirty 
Hungarians and ten chickens. Our other 
game we had been giving the hospitals and 
the needy in near-by towns. Of course, we 
wanted a full bag to take home. We had 
the Huns hanging up, but were short seven 
chickens. 

Saturday we had to quit at noon in order 
to pack up and make the afternoon train. 
Our mission was to kill those seven chick- 
ens. Nip and Lucy worked perfectly, but 
they found Hungarians—dozens of coveys 
scattered all over the stubble. Hunga- 
rians in the bluffs and clumps ! Hungarians 
along the road! Hungarians everywhere! 
We pounded out a final limit of Huns, 
but not one chicken did we see. Then, 
when passing across some prairie land, 
Canuck slammed on the brakes. 

“Quick, John!” he said. “There’s a 
single chicken sitting at the edge of that 
clump.” 

John rolled out on one side of the car 
and I rolled out on the other, guns ready. 
As we passed the radiator the air was 
full of chickens. We each made a clean 
double. More chickens erupted, and two 
more came down. Twenty feet out from 
the main clump was a little bunch of 
grass. I walked over and kicked out chick- 
en No. 7, and the hunt was over. 

That afternoon we took the train east, 
bidding good-by to Canuck, a grand shoot- 
ing gentleman, and to Saskatchewan with 
her wheat fields, her happy bounding jack- 
rabbits, her prairie chickens and her Huns. 


asked the 


DECOYING CROWS 
(Continued from page 19) 


Such a place is good for only one shoot; 
but each meeting place can be shot out, 
and when the birds get to meeting i @ 
different field each night, the roost It- 
self can be shot by the same method. The 
crows then find a new roosting place, and 
the same procedure can be followed. I have 
chased crows from one place to another 
until the only decent-sized roost I know 
of is in a cemetery within city limits. 
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In shooting on feeding grounds, the same 
blind, decoys and call are used, but the 
kind of locality is different and the shoot- 
ing is done from daylight until about noon. 
I find some rather open country where a 
few crows can be seen. Then I get an ani- 
mal carcass and place it near a line fence 
where a tree or two stand. A place with 
one or two trees is picked, so that the 
blind is less conspicuous and for the pur- 
pose of putting some decoys in the trees. 
The blind should be set up at the same 


time that the feed is put out, in order that | 


the crows may become accustomed to it. 
This set is watched for from three days 


to a week. By that time, usually anywhere | 


from one hundred to five hundred crows 
are feeding at the place. I get there at 
daylight, set the decoys and have barrels 
of fun all morning, as the crows will come 
in quite regularly. 

A blind that can be readily moved is 
best, for a place can usually be shot in 
orly once and then the feeding ground 
must be changed. I have put some choice 
lamb carcasses out at a stand that had 
been shot over, and the crows would not 
come within two blocks of the place. 


O not be surprised if some crows come 
D to within eighty or one hundred yards 
of the tin decoys, low over the ground, then 
give the danger call and go for distant 
parts. I have seen them do that recently 
and believe that they are getting wise to 
my tin decoys. If they do this consistently, 
I will try stuffed crows for decoys. These 
will not last as long as the others, but 
will no doubt work for a while at least. 

You may wonder why it is not a good 
plan to shoot the crows at the roost. This 
is a bad policy, as you get only one shoot 
with no better results than if you shoot 
at each meeting place and shoot the roost 
last. Also, do not go out blindly with the 
idea of getting any great number of crows. 
Watch them first and have a good plan 
mapped out as stated; otherwise you will 
get only from one to six crows in a half 
day for your trouble. Do not try to shoot 
the crows out of the roost at night—you 
will shoot about once, and they will all 
leave. Regardless of the fact that the 
night is inky dark, they will find some 
other place to go and not come back, the 
net result being that you have spoiled 
some good shooting. 

If you follow these suggestions to the 
letter under the conditions I have de- 


scribed, you will have plenty of action and | 


real sport, at the same time conserving 
game and doing the farmer a favor. After 
word gets around that you know how to 
kill crows, you will be surprised at the 
number of calls from farmers asking that 
you come out and get rid of the crows 
that are getting their eggs and young 
poultry or ruining the ears of corn at the 
time it is just beginning to harden. I have 
been called out to cornfields that had over 
30 per cent of the ears ruined by crows. 
You can rest assured that the farmers will 
also be glad to have you hunt on their 
Premises if you give them help when 
needed. 

I firmly believe that unless the crow 
menace is materially reduced in the United 
States as well as Canada, our game will 
diminish to the vanishing point, regard- 
less of the number of breeding grounds 
restored or sanctuaries set aside. The crow 
knows or cares nothing of these man-made 
laws, and a breeding ground is just one 
more place for him to get a meal. This 
has been demonstrated here. After I had 
been shooting crows for a few years, the 
number of rabbits, pheasants and other 
game increased to a very marked degree. 
Even a few quail appeared, which were con- 
sidered practically extinct in this vicinity. 

(Continued on page 52) . 











SHE: “This party is even better than your last one, Jack!” 


HE: “Perhaps that’s because I’ve found a better whiskey— 


Shipping Port!” 


OMPARE Shipping Port 

with any other whiskey at 
anywhere near its price—and 
you, too, will discover it’s bet- 
ter! Because it’s so velvet- 
smooth and mellow—a whiskey 
made by the costly old-fash- 


SHIPPING 
PORT 


100° STRAIGHT KENTUCKY WHISKEY 


ioned method .. . and bottled 
straight from the barrel. 


If you prefer a Rye, ask for 
WOLF CREEK 


a fine straight Rye Whiskey at 
an exceptionally low price. 






THE BEST STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


... AT SO LOW A PRICE! 





This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in 
any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen who make use of boats in connection with hunting, 

fishing, camping and other outdoor recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Questions will be answer- 
ed when accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. We are not prepared, however, to supply 

building plans, blueprints or specifications. 
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Edited by HENRY CLAY FOSTER 


The New Motor Boats of 1935 


HE constant improvement in motor 

boats from year to year has been 

so obvious, even to the casual eye 

of the outsider to the sport, that 
we find ourselves eagerly discussing the 
new models as they appear at each annual 
Motor Boat Show. The show this year was 
bigger and more brilliant than it has been 
for some seasons past, and those to whom 
distance denied the opportunity of attend- 
ing it, missed a thrill of major magnitude. 
Acres of beautiful boats, new models with 
new lines, new comforts and accommoda- 
tions, new arrangements and added beauty 
of paint and design made a sight long to be 
remembered by the record crowds which 
milled among them. 

The most prominent feature of the new 
1935 models is additional 
beauty of lines, in most 
cases effected by stream- 
line design of the upper 
portions of hull and 
superstructure. The 
same pleasing smooth- 
ness of outline charac- 
teristic of the late model 





cruisers to the most commodious motor 
yachts, the rounded forward eaves of the 
cockpit top, the sloping windshield, neat- 
ly rounded coamings, sloping forward 
walls of the cabin, if of the trunk va- 
riety, lend an air of modernity and style 
peculiar in itself. And this design is not 
likely to be a feature only of this year 
or of a few seasons. It will probably 
become a permanent feature of motor 
boat lines, for in it have been incorpo- 
rated some very practical as well as ar- 
tistic ideas, 

By means of a mahogany sheer strake, 
designers have found they could effective- 
ly raise the freeboard of a small cruiser, 
adding to the head-room of the cabin and 
to the seaworthiness of the craft, without 





is such models which many newcomers 
acquire as their first boats, just as 
most of us purchase small motor cars 
at first before going in for the heavier 
models. 

Spring bunks, either full or partial, are 
now standard equipment on many of these 
small boats as well as on the larger and 
more commodious models, so that sleeping 
aboard is now as comfortable as at home. 
Time was—and not so long ago—that 
boats of such dimensions, under 34 feet in 
length, say, were equipped merely with 
broad padded benches which we all fondly 
called bunks. That time has passed. 
Thanks to the wisdom of designers and 
builders, all bunks have been widened and, 
if not equipped with springs, are suitable 
for them and the owner 
can add them without 
difficulty later. 


N all sizes of cruisers 
the tendency to utilize 
every square inch 
aboard, if possible, for 
comfort of the passen- 
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protection of pnarts 


motor cars has_ been gers, continues. In lazar- 
achieved in motor boats, ettes as well as the width 
and no one can deny that of bunks, this is particu- P 
those rounded corners larly patent. Comfort - 
and angles represent a has long been a major ~~ 
vast improvement to the aim of designers of stock £4 
eye over the sharper moter boats and each 2 
lines of the models of year it seems that the a) 
previous years. maximum has ___ been - 
The streamlining ten- reached, but the follow- - 
dency was introduced ing season’s models nevet - 
into runabout construc- fail to develop still more 
tion several seasons back new and ingenious de- a 
and resulted in giving vices to promote it. This & 
these roadsters of our ots ee ae = i is a & —- than 
r jays - aaa yn : , de inr uts, not because al 
bn a ieet oa ae Two of Chris-Craft’s new 1935 cruisers, one of 25 and the other 30 feet, Ny pene forgot- & 
style which is pleasing both remarkably commodious and speedy ten on them, but because ry 
to the eye and indicative of the comparatively s 
of the snappy performance of this type of injury to the pleasing outboard profile. By simple accommodations available in runa- a 


pleasure boat. The soft curves of the deck 
crowns and the sloping windshields, metal- 
bound, have contributed largely to this ap- 
pearance in runabouts and are now ac- 
cepted as practically standard by the 
majority of designers. 

This year streamlining has become a 
feature of the outboard profile of the new 
cruisers, also. From the smallest day 


rounding the corners of cabin and cockpit 
top, the “boxy” appearance which some of 
our. small cruisers with head-room used 
to have ‘is removed and the high freeboard 
is not so noticeable to the eye if the sheer 
strake is mahogany instead of white like 
thé hull. These developments in seaworthi- 
ness, comfort and appearance of the small 
cruisers are particularly interesting, as it 


bouts as compared with the cabin boats. 
Deep spring seats, upholstered in water- 
proof leather or fabric, ample cockpit 
space, increased beam lending added com- 
fort, reduced engine noises, flush hatches, 
electric lights in the engine compartment 
as well as in permanent running lights—all 
these and more have been made standard 
in many well known models of all sizes. 
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One development in cruisers which is 
marked this season is the fact that on 
practically all boats, large and small, pro- 
vision has been made to handle the anchor 
from a comparatively safe position, even 
in bad weather. The forward cockpit, 
which has become standard on most cruis- 
ers over 30 feet in length, solves this 
problem in most cases, as the boat owner 
can stand in it and handle his anchor 
somewhat easily. On small cruisers, with 
trunk cabins, hatches are provided so the 
owner can go forward, push his body up 
until the deck is about at his waist, and 
handle his hook. This is something that 
boatmen wanted for many seasons since 
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of lapstrake construction. In fact the lap- 
strake or clinker-built hull has now come 
into its own as a remarkably fine type for 
fishing and rough weather, especially when 
speed is also desired. The system of over- 
lapping the planking like the weather- 
boarding on a house, attaching the edges 
together with copper rivets after bevel- 
ling or rabbeting the faces, gives a hull of 
great strength although light in weight. 
The usual model of these boats is the sea- 
skiff design, round forward and back to 
amidships, then flat in the after-stations. 
A broad stern and a high freeboard and 
flat or slightly cut-under stern transom, 
usually complete the design. For speed 





These youngsters find pws Kayaks it and easy to handle, ohter i> racing or ie 


long cruises on 


the days of the old raised-deck cruisers, 
when trunk cabins were in bad repute be- 
cause builders had not then learned to 
make them water-tight at the joint of 
cabin wall and deck. I can well remember 
standing up on a high raised deck and 
swinging the hook as the boat rolled. And 
I can also remember having a boat car- 
penter cut a hatch for me in the forward 
deck of the little 30-foot trunk cabin boat 
which I later owned. It was a dandy little 
boat—for those days. But it didn’t have a 
forward hatch and what a waste of space 
throughout! I admit I didn’t think so then. 
But now—after looking over these com- 
modious 30-footers of 1935—I know it 
was not well laid out. Neither were the 
other boats of that vintage, compared with 
the truly marvellous designs of this sea- 
son. And if you went to the Motor Boat 
Show this year, you will agree with me. 


OR the present season, according to the 

outlook at this time, the emphasis i is on 
cruisers and other types of sheltered motor 
boats, including runabouts with stream- 
lined sedan tops, fishing boats with per- 
manent tops, and day cruisers. An almost 
unlimited variety of such boats are of- 
fered this year in all sizes and speeds. 
Their accommodations vary from mere 
shelter from an unexpected shower to full 
overnight accommodations. The larger 
day cruisers of 1935 carry complete lava- 
tories in many ins‘ances and can be easily 
converted into cor-fortable overnight boats 
when occasion demands. 

Utility boats, which first appeared sev- 
eral seasons back, have become an ac- 
cepted type today and practically every 
large builder of runabouts is offering them. 
These boats are usually fairly fast and 
have runabout hulls, although lacking the 
large engine compartment amidships and 
the cockpits. The utility boat has a long 
open cockpit, a short deck forward under 
which the tackle and other duffle are car- 
ried, and the engine neatly boxed in the 
middle of the big cockpit. On the engine 
cover a cushion is usually placed and often, 
when fishing, someone uses it as a seat. 
These boats are now developing permanent 
tops with weatherproof side curtains, and 
fishermen find them good overnight boats 
for short excursions. 

Many models of the utility boats are 





distant waters 


in rough water and for general rough- 
water qualities, this type of boat is excel- 
lent. When equipped with a permanent top 
which leaves the after part of the cockpit 
uncovered for fishing, the sea-skiff is ideal 
and this general model is offered this 
season by several well-known builders. 

In underbody lines, nothing revolution- 
ary has been brought out in many years in 
manufactured power boats, although de- 
signers have been gradually widening the 
beam without destroying the symmetry of 
the boat, carrying the underbody more or 
less straight back from amidships instead 
of a sharp curve upward to the stern 
transom. The flat stern underbody gives 
speed to a boat if enough power is in- 
stalled, allowing it to plane at open throt- 
tle. The sharp upward curve produces a 
slow but easy riding boat which rocks 
along comfortably in rough water, but 
with a low latent speed. When big power 
is installed, it merely squats and drags the 
water along with it at barely increased 
pace. This type of boat is not seen so often 
as it was in former years, the flat under- 
body being preferred in various gradations. 
Designers have found, apparently, that 
additional beam, wider stern and a long 
skeg produce a good boat for all-round 
usage. And the performance of such boats, 
when the fine lines are well conceived, 
has most certainly justified this develop- 
ment from every standpoint. 


LL motor boats have appreciably grown 

in beam during the past few years, and 

this tendency is marked again this season. 
I can remember not so long ago when a 
30-foot cruiser was not supposed to have 
more than an 8-foot beam. I can remem- 
ber a 36-foot boat with a 9-foot beam, 
which looked like a monster, although 
clumsy lines in her outboard profile prob- 
ably accounted for this impression more 
than the beam itself. Now we find a 30- 
foot cruiser, neat and trim in every line, 
with a 914-foot beam! Think of the added 
comfort in width of bunks, depth of lazar- 
ettes and clothing lockers, in larger lava- 
tories and galleys that are possible with an 
additional beam of 1% feet. And yet the 
broad-beamed 30-footer is actually faster 
and more seaworthy than the old-time 30- 
footers were with a narrower beam. Prog- 
ress? This is unmistakable. And it has all 


come about from constant experimentation 
by builders and designers from year to 
year. 

There is one thing which stands out in 
this boating sport, when excellence of boats 
and engines is concerned. That is this: 
There is not any “good old time” when we 
can point backward and say: “Those were 
the days when we had real boats.” Some 
old-timers do say that, but they can’t 
prove it to me. I am an ‘old-timer myself, 
I’ve owned those old-time boats and I 
wonder where my brain was in putting up 
with all the useless shortcomings of those 
old models, It may be true that boats were 
more heavily built in those days. It may 
be that the hulls would take more abuse 
than those of today. I personally doubt 
that, except in cases of heavily planked 
sea-going boats which are hardly classifi- 
able as pleasure boats as we know them 
today. And heaven knows there were no 
good old days in marine engines, either. 
When you hear a chap talking like that, 
if he owns a modern boat, it is dollars to 
doughnuts he has the wrong combination 
of hull and power plant. Or, at least, he 
has the wrong propeller, the wrong r.p.m., 
needs a reduction gear, or something else. 

The boatman is impressed this year, as 
probably never before, with the astonish- 
ing variety of boats built for his pleasure. 
He can find a type and size boat for all 
manner of excursions by water, from short 
fast runs across inland waters in runa- 
bouts to ocean voyages offshore for a thou- 
sand miles or more. And nothing truly 
essential to his safety or comfort is ex- 
perimental. Everything aboard that boat 
has been tested by experience after being 
developed by experts, as has the boat it- 
self and the engine that drives it. 

Henry Cray Foster 


SPECIFIC EXPERIENCES 
WITH ANCHORS 
By Edward R. Gates 


EARLY all veteran boat owners (in- 

cluding the Editor of this Depart- 
ment) favor the kedge type of anchor. I, 
however, raise a dissenting voice and give 
my vote for a properly designed “stock- 
less” anchor. I have several grievances 
against the kedge, among which is its tend: 
ency to foul the line on the slightest pro- 
vocation. It is also difficult to handle in a 
lively sea, without damaging either the 
boat or oneself. Then, too, there is the 
difficulty of stowing it quickly. On more 





Here is a Penn Yan outboard outfit, ideal 
for fishing and general pleasure uses 


than one occasion, when the boat had 
swung around in a circle, I have had the 
hook pull out and found the line fouled 
around the upper fluke. 

This does not add to my sense of se- 
curity when I am lying to a kedge. And I 
have found that a properly designed stock- 
less, taking all kinds of bottom into con- 
sideration, is at least as efficient in holding 
power as a kedge of the same weight, a 
more so in mud. The kedge perhaps tends 
to take hold a little quicker in hard bottom 
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and no doubt holds better sometimes on 
certain very rocky bottom, but on the other 
hand it is more likely to become so fouled 
in boulders or ledges that it cannot be 
broken out, and then you are out one 
anchor and maybe some line. In mud, sand 
and clay I have found the right kind of 
stockless to have better holding power, 
weight for weight, once it has started to 





With this new Evinrude “Fisherman” 
outboard motor brought from home and a 
rowboat, there ought to be fish for supper 


take hold. Then too, if your boat lies for 
some time at anchor and swings a circle, 
the stockless does not foul but keeps on 
working in deeper the longer it is left down. 
I have found such an anchor buried up to 
the ring in sand or mud and nearly as far 
in clay, when left down for some time and 
subjected to considerable strain. 

You will note that I have spoken above 
of the “properly designed” anchor. This 
is important with either the kedge or the 
stockless, but especially so with the latter. 
There are many different types of kedges, 
just as there are among the stockless tribe, 
as they vary in length of shank, length 
and spread of flukes, length of stock or bar, 
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New Chris-Craft $4590 


Streamline Cruisers 


complete f. o. b. factory 


Chris-Craft presents to sportsmen this new 25-ft. Streamline 
Cruiser, with comfortable berths for four, refrigerator, 
galley with running water, rubber-mounted motor with 
a speed of 18 m.p.h. New open utility fishing models 


are available as low as $595. 


Also new Chris-Craft LEVEL 


RIDING Runabouts priced from $845. Catalog on request. 
Chris-Craft Corporation + 1003 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. 


Direct Factory Branch ¢ 6 West 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 


MOTOR BOATS 





and size of flukes, for a given weight of 
anchor. But one thing which they all have 


pretty much in common is that the angle LOOK 
made by a straight line drawn from the 
tip of the fluke to the head, where the fluke FORWARD 


and shank join, will be found to be some- 
where between forty-five and sixty degrees, 
and generally nearer to forty-five. And 
they all have a curve in the fluke which 
tends to reduce the angle made with the 
bottom when the anchor rests on the stock 
and the tip of one fluke. This tends to make 
it bite quicker. 

On many stockless anchors, especially of 
the short-shank type, this angle, measured 
when the flukes are fully down, or opened, 
may be as much as seventy-five degrees. 
Now, while the stockless is supposed to tip 
only slightly at first and so present a sharp 
angle to the bottom, yet there are times 
when a heavy strain is put on the line at 
once, which opens the anchor flukes to 
the full extent when first dropped. If this 
happens with a short shank and large angle 
ot opening, the result is that the angle 
made with the bottom may be even more 
than ninety degrees. Under such conditions 
the anchor cannot take hold until it gets 
slack enough for the flukes to drop to a 
sharper angle. I believe this is the cause 
ot most of the trouble with the stockless 
and the reason it is less popular than it de- 
serves to be. Such an anchor will work bet- 
ter when used with chain cable and when 
given plenty of scope after being dropped. 


Y choice, therefore, is an anchor hav- 
ing a shank at least three times as 
long as the flukes, and the full angle of 





Fan! 


Pornt the prow of an Old Town toward 
real pleasure. Exploring. Hunting. Fish- 
ing. Miles and miles of fun... Indian- 
fashion. Own an Old Town Canoe. It’s 
a tough twin of the birch-barks. Quick. 
Light. Easy to paddle or portage. 

Get a free illustrated catalog. See all 
the different models and prices (starting 
at $68). Sponsons, sailing canoes, square- 
stern types. Also a fleet of outboard 
boats, including big, fast, seaworthy craft 
for family use. Rowboats and dinghies. 
Write to Old Town Canoe Co., 113 
Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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Canoes 


and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$36 


and wy 
| Most’ complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 
Out- 
board 
Boats 
$42 





and up 
MPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
ont aay RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand .258 
dry under actual sailing condi- 4 
tions. Length, 1544 ft.; width, . 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 Ibs. Price, $185. 


\TALOG FREE—SAVE SHIPMENT 
ae State the kind of boat you areinterestedin (75) 


MONEY—PROMPT 


<—__—__—_ 

BOAT MFG. CO. 
101 Elm St. 

CORTLAND, N.Y. 


TuomPse Tw 

THOMPSON BROS. 
201 Ann St. Write to ] 

PESHTIGO, WIS. ither Place 








opening approximately sixty degrees. Such 
a hook will bite much quicker in all kinds 
of bottom and, once started down, will 
keep on until the head is completely buried. 

The importance of these points was once 
brought home to me quite forcibly. I had 








Most compact folding 
boat made 


~light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick 
woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams, Ten minutes and you're 
ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood, Used 
by Governments and noted explorers, Oars—motor—sail. All sizes, Catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Sturdy—compact- 
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» MEAD Sportsman's 
\ KI-YAK is the most 
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dling, camping, fob ing, suring! $6 
Paddle now GIVEN with 3 *, C ut-to-Fit 
Kit oF, Factory: Built KI-YAK—if you 


‘or Catalog today! 


MEAD GLIDERS * =: "3s" CHICAGO 


GRAY 
“Sea-Scout” 
$198 


World’s Smallest Inboard 4- Cylinder 
Marine Motor—World’s Lowest Price 














Quality built. Looks like, 2 .000 r.p.m 

built like Big Grays. 25, * Bore; 3” stroke. Hand 
Brute for punishment. starting. Bosch Impulse 
Giant in strength. Only Magneto; fully equipped. 
27” long, overall, includ- Pressure lubrication. Just 
ing clutch and reverse the thing to power smali 
gear Height, 19%”. boat or replace outboard. 
Weighs 215 Ibs. A man Get the facts if you want 
ean pick it up. 7 H.P. at more fun and less expense 
800 r.p.m. 16 H.P. at from boating. Write 
Gray Marine Motor Co., 648 Canton Ave., Detroit 











PIONEER NON-SINKABLE BOATS 
ABSOLUTELY 


No Work, Up- 
keep or Worry 


PIONEER HAS A 

BOAT FOR EVERY NEED 
12 Models in 

OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS Pimect hnats are used 


by leading Summer camps. Low in price, high in quality. 
Write TODAY for Pioneer's Yardstick of Value Catalog. 


PIONEER MFG. co. 308 Perry Street, 


Middlebury, Ind. 





38 Sizes 











ACME FOLDING BOATS 


Strong, watertight, rugged, lightweight boats that you ean 
carry in your car, on your running board, or on your 
shoulder. Simple to set up without tools in a few minutes 
Complete line—canoes, square sterns for outboard motors. 
Both canvas and plywood models. Marketed worldwide for 









45 years. Money back guarantee. Write! 
THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
3 Hemlock Street Miamisburg, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Canadian Distributors— Peterborough Canoe Co,, Peterborough, Ont, 


* 





STAR METAL BOATS <=> 
CTALOL z_——nn~¥ 
free! 


A complete line of 
well buile met 

rowboats and out- board motor boats. Better 
quality at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT 
COMPANY, Dept. F.—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 
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outfitted for a rather extended cruise on 
the Great Lakes and decided to get a heavy 
anchor for safety. The only one available 
was a very good-looking, long-shanked 
stockless, but rather lighter than my rule 
of two pounds per foot. It weighed 46 
pounds, while my boat was a 28-foot 
raised-deck cruiser. Nevertheless, I took 
it as the best available. Upon trying it out, 
I was greatly disappointed to find that it 
would not hold nearly so well as my reg- 
ular 35-pound stockless. 

Comparing the two, I found that, while 
the lighter anchor’s angle of opening was 


| about 60 degrees, the new heavy one open- 


ed to at least 75 degrees, possibly more. I 
then tested the action of both on a sand 
bar by giv ing each a considerable length of 
line and putting on a sudden heavy strain. 
This opened them to their full extent and 
caused them to ride up on the points of 
the flukes and the ring end of the shank. 
Under this test, the anchor with the small- 
er angle of opening took hold at once— 
in fact it bit better than a kedge of stand- 
ard design belonging to a friend—while the 
new one with the greater angle simply 
hopped along on three points. Also, under 
these conditions, the angle of the flukes 
with the ground was more than 90 de- 
grees. I took the offending hook to a 
blacksmith and had him reduce the angle 
to about the same as that of my pet anchor. 
After this, it was entirely satisfactory and 
it bit in as quickly and held as well as 
could be desired. In fact, if left down and 
under some strain for any length of time, 
it would bury itself until only the ring 
showed—and the boat always stayed put. 


CONCERNING POWER 


FREQUENT mistake made by the 

operator of a pleasure boat is to al- 
low his motor to run too cold. Many per- 
sons unacquainted with the principles of 
internal combustion engines do not realize 
the necessity of a hot engine for develop- 
ing power. When a motor is running cold, 
the oil also is cold and this increases fric- 
tion and absorbs power. Another even 
less desirable result of a cold motor is the 


| condensation of the gasoline mixture upon 


the walls of the intake manifold where it 
becomes raw gasoline. This process breaks 


| up the correct proportion of gas and air 


and causes a mixture in the cylinders 


| which is richer than it should be. 





On the other hand, when a motor runs 
too hot there is also a bad result, the 
gas mixture being vaporized. Between 
these two extremes of temperature of a 
motor is a fairly wide latitude at which the 
motor runs efficiently 

3y watching the tachometer closely and 
by having a thermometer in the water 
jacket, such as is provided in many mod- 
ern marine engines, one can learn the 
temperature at which the maximum r.p.m. 
is obtained. By regulating the water sys- 
tem accordingly, the best performance of 
the motor can be assured. 


A CLEAN FUEL TANK 


HILE the boat is in w inter storage 

is a good time to make sure that the 
tanks are clean. No one should leave a 
fuel tank with fuel in it when the boat is 
in storage, as this increases the fire hazard 
many times. By disconnecting the fuel line 
at the carburetor or at the filter, one can 
remove all gasoline from the tank, save 
perhaps the last inch or so. 

A clean bilge pump with an intake hose 
is often used to remove the residue. It is 
not well to leave the cap off the fuel tank 
during the winter, unless the mouth is cov- 
ered with a clean cloth to keep dust and 
grime from getting into it. 

This job need only be done every few 


seasons, but in time becomes highly neces- 
sary. No matter how careful one may be in 
straining his gasoline before placing it 
in the tank, a fine sediment is certain to 
appear in time. Care must be taken with 
cigarettes, blow torches and any other 
form of fire about an empty fuel tank, even 
though it may have been empty and open 
for many months. 

The time for cleaning the tank is usually 
indicated by the frequency with which the 
filter in the fuel line requires cleaning, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CANOE STABILITY 


I have wanted to own a canoe for use on a 
river near my home for some years. However, 
recently, when I used one belonging toa friend 
in order to get an idea of how it would handle, 
I was worried to find that it was _ surprisingly 
unstable. Or did I handle it wrong? 

The canoe is 17 feet long, and I sat on the 
stern seat. I was told to put a weight in the 
extreme forward end to bz lance my Weight and 
did so. Still, it seemed very “‘tippy”’—I mean, 
easy to tip sidewise. 

Epcar A, Winston, 

Ans.—Yes, you are not handling the canoe 
right. With most canoes, the stern seat is —_ 
as high as the gunwale and should be used, 
think, only when there is other weight in the aan 
lying directly on the bottom. To my mind, the 
stern seat is there for use when the canoe is heav- 
ily loaded with camping duffle or passengers, 
amidships and forward, thus providing for its 
stability, but taking up most of the space aboard. 
Then to put one’s weight high and using only the 
space in the bottom for one’s feet is both safe 
and convenient. 

Personally, when using a canoe empty or near- 
ly so, I weight down the forward end to balance 
my weight, moving the weight to such a position 
that when I am seated on the bottom of the canoe, 
just forward of the stern seat, the forefoot of 
the canoe will be just above the water. By this 
I mean that the bow is slightly higher than the 
stern and that about five or six inches of the 
eel is above the surface at the bow. With a 
high bow, you get bad wind influence, adding 
to the job of steering and reducing still further 
the stability factor. 

I always sit on a kapok life-preserver pillow, 
or on a slab cork life-preserver, either of which 
forms a good seat only a few "inches above the 
bottom of the canoe. For a back rest I use either 
a slat back rest, a cane back rest, or another 
cushion, as available. There are also folding slat 
or cane canoe chairs for this purpose made by 

various canoe builders, and these are also nice 
to place on the sand ashore. The point is, keep 
your weight low and you will have no fault to 
find with the stability of almost any c anoe. And 
low weight placement is a factor of major im- 
portance in all marine architecture, the high 
superstructure of ocean liners being more than 
counterbalanced by the weight of cargo at and 
below the waterline. 

Moror Boat Eprtor. 


IN OIL-POLLUTED WATERS 


My boat is moored in water frequently polluted 
by oil from passing commercial traffic. I find 
that the oil on the surface washes up on the white 
sides of the hull above the waterline and makes 
the boat look dirty and uncared-for, even a few 
hours after going overboard with a new coat of 
paint. ? 

Isn’t there something that can be done for 
this? Please give me some information on this, as 
I am in despair over the constant labor of scrub- 
hing her down. 

Wa. A. Exper. 


Ans.—Yours is a problem we all face when we 
moor our boats near big cities. Where the boat 
is not rolled heavily by waves from passing com- 
mercial traffic, it is well to raise the waterline by 
some inches. Then the smudge does not look so 
bad to the eye. But it is there. Some skippers use 
a wide, dark boot- -top or band of paint separating 
the bottom paint from the white hull side, and 
on it the smudge doesn’t seem so bad, either. 
Other skippers use yacht gloss paint and a cloth 
soaked in gasoline to wipe the oil smudge off 
quickly. The glossy surface of the paint makes it 
easy to remove the smudge, you know. I solved 
it once by a radical departure. I painted my hull 
black, gloss black, did not raise the waterline, and 
only wiped away the smudge three times that 
whole season. It didn’t oom, you see. And it 
came off easily because of the glossy surface to 
which it adhered. However, the black hull makes 
the boat look smaller than it really is, and that 
always gives us a shock at first. However, I per 
sonally would rather have a neat small- looking 
boat than a dirty larger-appearing boat which has 
to be eternally scrubbed be fore showing it off to 
friends, I don’t take to unnecessary work with 
any degree of enthusiasm, 

Moror Boat Epitor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 




















A 1935 Lyman seaskiff 
utility model, which 
makes 35 m.p.h. at full 
speed and is a fine rough 
water boat 


This 34-foot Red Bank 
cruiser, which steps 16 
m. p.h. with 150 h.p., is 
sturdily built and com- 
fortable throughout 


Streamlining gives this 
1935 Owens sedan day 
cruiser the sleek appear- 
ance of a race-boat, but 
she has all the comforts 
of home aboard her 


A 20-foot Sandusky ca- 
bin boat with a neat 
cabin, plenty of speed 
and ample cockpit 
space for fishing 





The 22-foot Chris-Craft runabout of 
1935 is a beautiful piece of craftsman- 
ship and steps 40 m.p.h, 


. a Sixt 
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Below: A batch of Prigg seaskiffs 

racing in Florida waters where the 

seaskiff type is justly popular for 

swimming parties and fishing 
jaunts 


Center: A big 1935 Johnson out- 

board motor drives this Century 

hull along at a snappy pace with 
three passengers aboard 
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ORYEST 
PIPE! 


THE BEST 
SMOKING 





Amazing new WDC pipe “filters” and “air-cools” 
every puff! Transforms “raw” smoke into c-0-0-1, 
mellow, dry, sweet-as-a-nut smoke. And cleans 
itself by a snap of the bit! (U. S. Pat. 1,888,462). 
Dealers have Snap-Kleen in newest shapes —$2.50 
also GUARDSMAN -The world's finest smoking dollar pipe. 
Permanent Metal Filter. Smokes cool; smokes dry. . $1.00 
WI. DEMUTH & CO.. 230 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK CITY 
SS 


Bit sNApS oFF I swap IT-/¥5 clean, 


Ssnap-KLEEN 


BUILD THIS BOAT 


A 12 ft. Vee bottom catboat. Fast, lively, 
and proven design. Wood frame with gal- 
vanized iron on sides and bottom. Quickly 
and easily built. NO PLANKS TO 
STEAM. No leaks. Detailed plans and 
instructions .......0000.+. ining ecccceccccessees Oe 
Send for free catalog of hardware and 
supplies for small boats, and free booklet 
=» on HOW TO CANVAS CANOES AND 


DECKS. 
SEEGER MARINE SUPPLY 
> 19 North St. Clair Street Toledo, Ohio 






























Row Without Oars 


New creation replaces oars; 
operates by one hand; steering 
lever on top. Attachable 15 
seconds; hinge allows kick up. 
Usable rear or side of boat. 
Ball bearing ; aluminum ; weight 
14 Ibs. Cruising speed 2 miles, 
maximum 4. Propeller 9 x 10 
inches; gear ratio 6 to 1. 
Moves boat forward or back- 
ward. Easy to use. Sold direct 
only for $16.00 cash f.0.b., or 
shipped €.0.D. subject to ex- 
amination 


RO-PELLER MFG. CO., Connersville, Ind. 








ESKANOE| READY TO ASSEMBLE */5 
Complete kits 

Complete kits FREE PADDLE, 
th simple plan for self-assem- 
, bling. Ne experience needed, safest 
—<" boat for children. 

Also cedar and folding KAYAKS, 
carry | to 4 persons, 10 to20 ft. For 
paddling, sailing. hunting & fish- 
ing, non-sinkable, light, portable. 
Postage for catalog Mustrating 16 Sxpert Kayak designer 
models & new self-assembling plan. and builder since 1924 


KAYAK BOAT CO., 147 East 84th Street, N. Y.C. 
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DECOYING CROWS 
(Continued from page 45) 


Not very long ago I suggested to the 
State Conservation Commission that ev- 
ery hunter, in addition to paying the 
regular one-dollar license fee, present two 
crow heads before he is entitled to a 
license, or else pay an additional 50 cents 
for the license, or that every hunter be 
required to pay an additional 50 cents for 
a license, the extra money to go into a 
fund for crow bounties. In this manner 
the sportsmen would be paying their own 
way in conserving game as well as helping 
the farmer. A state bounty could then be 
paid which would be the same in every 
part of the state, and many a farm boy 
would become interested. The game would 
soon show an increase. 


WHEN DO WE EAT? 
(Continued from page 13) 


ing teal, the graceful pintail, the rarer 
gadwall—even the ungainly spoonbill. 

Many years ago, when we camped on 
the Merced plains and waterfowl were as 
the sands of the sea, we employed a sim- 
ple but unbeatable recipe for ducks. They 
were drawn, picked clean, split wide open 
along the back, wiped with sweet grass, 
seasoned with salt and Cayenne, then 
grilled 15 to 18 minutes over glowing 
white-oak or madrona coals. With a great 
loaf of crusty French bread at hand, we 
feasted like barons of old. Then we sat 
by the glowing camp fire while Dick of 
the golden voice sang for us, with an oc- 
casional weird accompaniment by coyotes 
while countless wings whispered over- 
head. 

There is no finer recipe for ducks today 
than that we used decades ago along the 
San Joaquin. Broiling may vary from 10 
to 20 minutes, according to taste, and a 
liberal baptism of butter, after they are 
done, improves them. Some prefer them 
with a coat of olive oil applied before 
they are grilled. 

The average duck is roasted, usually 
for an hour or more. Frequently it is 
stuffed with a dressing that imparts an 
exotic flavor. That fine epicurean sports- 
man, Uncle Bill Dormer, a contemporary 
of Mark Twain and relic of the Western 
bonanza era, often declared that no duck 
should be roasted longer than 30 minutes ; 
that 18 minutes in a white-hot oven is 
sufficient for canvasbacks. This is his 
own recipe for mallards, pintails et al: 
“Select weighty birds with thick, lardy 
fat about the vent. Hang 48 hours. Be sure 
to remove lungs and windpipe. Salt in- 
side and out. Roast 22 minutes in a very 
hot oven. Baste only once—when ducks 
are nearly done. Arrange on a heated dish 
with slices of hominy and serve with wild 
grape or currant jelly.” 

If you positively must roast ducks long- 
er than 30 minutes, place them on their 
breasts for the first 20 minutes. In any 
instance let them remain in the oven at 
least 10 minutes before basting, and then 
employ butter and hot water. 

Believe it or not, the alleged plebian 
mudhen has been identified as a scion of 
aristocracy. No less an authority than 
Dr. Barton W. Evermann, world-famed 
ichthyologist, determined that, having 
eaten the same food, Fulica americana 
closely approaches the flavor of the royal 
canvasback. Epicures in the West now 
praise him highly and wish to know more 
of him. An excellent way to cook this 
fowl is to skin out the breast and legs, cut 
into pieces as you would a fricassee 
chicken, parboil for 10 minutes with a bit 
of bicarbonate of soda or lemon juice in 
the water, season well and dredge with 
flour; or dip in beaten egg and roll in 


cracker crumbs. Finally, fry in deep fat 
until well browned and thoroughly cooked 

This waterfowl is also fine in a stew. 
Cut two into small pieces or, better yet, 
into thin strips ; salt and pepper and dredge 
with flour. Sauté until brown in bacon 
drippings, or in olive oil or other vege. 
table fat. Cut two green peppers into small 
pieces, also two white onions, a few stalks 
of celery and a stalk of parsley; place 
over the meat, add a tablespoon or two 
of hot water and allow to simmer for 15 
minutes. Bring four cups of water to a 
boil in a stewpan; add contents of fry- 
pan together with one clove, a few shreds 
of garlic if its flavor is acceptable, and a 
tablespoon of Worcestershire sauce. Cook 
slowly for one hour. 

Then there is the wild goose, ordinarily 
fine, but occasionally a tough proposition, 
However, the toughest goose can be made 
tender without parboiling for hours, to the 
inevitable destruction of its wild flavor. 
Dress as you would other large fowl, 
Stuff with bread, apples and celery, or 
some other happy combination. Season 
with salt, pepper and two tablespoons of 
olive oil mixed together and rubbed over 
the goose. Place in a double roaster, leay- 
ing the cover off. Cook 10 minutes, then 
add half a cup of water and the juice of 
half a lemon for self-basting and cover 
the roaster. After 20 minutes, test the 
bird with a fork. When fairly tender, re- 
move the cover and baste frequently until 
the goose is a golden brown and well done. 
Finally add a little hot water, some bits 
of giblet and a teaspoon of Worcestershire 
sauce to liquor in pan to form a gravy and 
flavor with a small amount of finely 
chopped mint if procurable. Serve with 
currant or Concord grape jelly or tart 
gooseberry jam. 

May this treatise, rough-hewn as it is, 
lead to a higher evaluation of game once it 
is in possession ; also to a realization of the 
fact that through this medium you and 
the partner of your joys can more fully 
exercise the fine art of hospitality in con- 
nection with friends less fortunate. Also, 
if you are diplomatic, it may help to pave 
the way to added privileges. For if you 
can convince the wife of your bosom that 
there is more to this frenzy of yours than 
the mere desire to ramble afield—that the 
big idea behind all this furore is the de- 
sire to bring home the bacon, even at an 
almost prohibitive cost—perhaps you can 
horn in on greater liberties and a larger 
percentage of the family budget. 


THE DRY FLY ON FAST WATER 
(Continued from page 18) 


and looked at flies with the eye and brain 
of a trout, has he? I agreed that no such 
thing had ever been done. It seemed more 
plausible that bulk, shape and varying de- 
grees of translucence of different flies were 
what trout distinguished and either chose 
or rejected. Yes, the bivisibles seemed al- 
ways to be good producers, early season 
and late, for me—thick-bodied ones some- 
times and at other times thin delicately 
tied ones. They gave a wide variation in 
densities that did as well for me as a more 
elaborate color scheme. 

My imagination has the faculty of leap- 
ing from a shadowy border line of inci- 
dental example to fearless generalization. 
I proceeded to tie on a No. 10 Queen 
o’ Waters with as much assurance as 
though it were another Wickham’s Fancy. 
But the trout had decided, perversely, to 
disagree with my conclusions. They 1g- 
nored my fly. 

I stumbled in and out of deep holes and 
shallows, trying to find a trout to vindicate 
my theory; and as the trout persisted in 
their neglect my stubbornness increased in 

(Continued on page 63) 











The new double-cabin, open- 

cockpit Richardson Cruise- 
Here is the new 1935 Elco about, in 32-feet, accommo- 
Veedette, a trim 31-footer, dates six persons overnight 
capable of 20 m.p.h. at full 
throttle, with enclosed 
bridge and a spacious for- 

ward cockpit 











Center: The 38-foot double- 
cabin Matthews with enclos- 
ed bridge cruises at 10 m.p.h. 
with twin 80 h. p. Kermath 
motors 





Sa 


A pair of Scripps motors drives this 
38-foot Hackercraft sedan commuter 


The tight little roadster top on this at over 40 miles per hour 


new Hubert S. Johnson off-shore 
fishing boat makes it into an un- 


usually commodious day cruiser Center: This is a new 1935 20-foot 


Dodge fishing boat of mahogany 
lap-strake construction, fast and able 








For 1935 A. C. F. offers this 36-foot twin-screw cruiser with en- Coming at you is a new 34 mile-an-hour Purdy cruiser, which 
closed bridge and open cockpits fore and aft also carries a small Gray motor for trolling 


i 


et ene 
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This department is the fisherman’s own for the discussion of everything concerning fresh and salt water angling. New methods 


and kinks valuable to other fishermen are welcomed for publication. 


stamped, addressed envelope. 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a 


Winners in the 1934 Prize Fishing Contest 


NCE again it becomes our happy 
privilege to announce the winners 
in Field & Stream’s Prize Fishing 
Contest—this time our 24th An- 
nual Contest, held in 1934. While we are 
disappointed in not being able to report 
any new world’s records, we are glad to 
say that the number of entries received in 
last year’s Contest showed an increase of 
almost 15 per cent over the year before. 
This, we believe, reflects the general feel- 
ing of optimism pervading most parts of 
the country, during the past six or eight 
months. It is also an interesting and note- 
worthy fact that, even though no records 
were smashed, unusually big fish were en- 
tered in practically all of the 
Classes and Divisions. Right 
now, I cannot recall any year 
in which such a consistently 
high standard was maintain- 
ed. This will be evident in 
the following brief review of 
the prize winners in the vart- 
ous Classes and Divisions. 
We begin our list with the 
award of three prizes—no less 


than first, second and third 
—to C. E. Cardinal in the 
Brook Trout Class. These 


fish were caught in the Nipi- 
gon River of Ontario. They 
weighed 8 pounds 1 ounce, 7 
pounds 5% ounces, and 6 
pounds 7 ounces, respectively. 
Last year seems to have been 
a poor year for fontinalis in 
all parts of the country. Car- 
dinal’s fish are not only not 
exceptionally big fish for the 
Nipigon, but are unusually 
small fish to take the first 
three prizes in that Class. As 


a rule there is at least one 
9- or 10-pounder from the the huge 
United States to offer the 


Canadian fish worth-while 

competition. In other words, Cardinal got 
a break, whether he knows it or not, and 
it’s not the only break he had, either—as 
you will find out a bit later on in this 
story. We might say that he is connected 
with the Forestry Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests of Ontario and 
seems to have most of the fish in his terri- 
tory tagged with his name and address. 


In the Brown Trout Class, first prize 
went to a 1634-pounder from Utah. This 
is one wow of a brownie—one of the big- 
gest of that species entered in years. Utah 
seems to be the state for monster brown 
trout, the world’s-record breaker, weigh- 
ing 25 pounds 514 ounces, having come 
from there, too, in 1924, It is mighty in- 
teresting and satisfactory to note, how- 
ever, that all of the other 1934 brown trout 
prize winners came from the East—New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
We'll make the West look to its laurels, 
yet—when it comes to growing some 
really big brownies. 

The first-prize winner in the Eastern 





Photo L. 
A remarkable photograph of a 57-pound sailfish in action. Note that 


sail-like dorsal fin which we usually associate with this 
fish is almost completely folded out of view 


Division of the Rainbow-Steelhead Class 
was a Michigan fish from the Manistee 
River, weighing 17 pounds 6 ounces—an- 
other old so-and-so! I can’t find a bigger 
one in the last five years at any rate. 
Strangely enough, none of the big fel- 
lows came from the Saulte Ste. Marie 
last year. That’s where the majority of 
them have come from in recent years. 





In the Lake Trout Class, a 44-pounder 
from Ontario came in first. Aside from the 
48-pound world’s-record breaker which 
won first prize in our 1933 Contest, this 
is the largest lake trout entered in five 


years. All of the prize-winning lakers in 
1934, with the exception of one from 
the State of Washington, hailed from 
Ontario. 


Some mighty fine smallmouths came in 
last year, too. A Vermont fish weighing 
8 pounds 6 ounces climbed to the top of 
the heap. This is also one of the largest 
members of this species entered in recent 
years. Only a couple of fish weighed any 
more than that. And again the smallmouth 
demonstrated its cosmopoli- 
tan distribution, since the 
prize winners came from 
Vermont, North Carolina, 
Missouri, Minnesota and Ar- 
kansas. Little wonder that 
every fisherman loves the 
old bronzeback ! 


HEN it comes to the 

first-prize winner in 
the Northern Division oi the 
Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Class, we just can’t match 
him at all. Eleven pounds fif- 
teen ounces! What a fish for 
the Northern Division and he 
comes from Michigan, too. If 
there have — any bigger 
ones than this, I don’t know 
of them, with the exception 
of the fake ones entered by 
Dallas Hanes in 1933. Inci- 
dentally, you'll want to read 
about those on page 39 in 
this issue. 

Then, too, nobody would 
accuse a 49!4-pound muska- 
longe of looking like a min- 
now. A half dozen or so big- 
ger ones, including a couple 
of world’s-record breakers, have been en- 
tered in the past five years—but that's all. 
And again practically all of the prize win- 
ners came from Lake of the Woods. 

Once more we come to our friend C. 
Cardinal who also takes the three top 
prizes in the Great Northern Pike Class 
with a 3834-, a 371%4- and a 35-pounder, 
all from Black Sturgeon Bay in Lake 


H. Jolley 
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Nipigon, Ontario. Hey, fellah, give some- 
body else a chance, will yuh? We ve been 
riding Cardinal pretty hard about his six 
prize-winners but we haven't been able to 
make him budge an inch. He says, “That’s | 
my story and I'll stick to it.” 

‘What can one say about a wall-eyed 
pike weighing 14 pounds 9 ounces? I had 
to look mighty hard to find a few bigger 
ones, except for the 18-pounder which 
established a new world’s record the year 
before. And, strangely enough, the 1934 
first-prize winner comes from Tennessee. | 
In previous years the monopc ly has been 
held almost exclusively by Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Ontario, and this past year 











Join the 


Square Circle! 


Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign the cou- 
pon pledge attached herewith. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

I pledge myself to the Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE as published in FIELD & 
STREAM for July, August, September, 1934. 
(Print name) 

(Street 


(City scctccsseresccsssnesecscnsncsoneeeee 














we even had a couple of prize winners in 
this Class from New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. To me, this was one of the big sur- 
prises of the 1934 Contest. | 

Next month we will publish the winners | 
in the various salt-water Classes—namely, | 
the Tuna, Marlin, Channel Bass, Striped | 
Bass, Bluefish and Weakfish Classes. 

The Classes and Divisions which closed 
on January Ist will appear in a succeeding 
issue. These are the Intermediate, South- 
ern and Florida Divisions of the Large- 
Mouth Black Bass Class, the Western 
Division of the Rainbow-Steelhead Class 
and the Sailfish Class. 

The names of the winners in all other 
Classes and Divisions are published below. 

We extend to each and every one of 
them our sincere and heartiest congratula- 
tions and we trust that, in 1935, the red 
gods will smile upon those of you who 
didn’t win a prize last year. 

Setu Briccs. 


PRIZE WINNERS IN FIELD & 
STREAM’SBIG FISH CONTEST | 


BROOK TROUT 


First Prize—C. E. CARDINAL 
Weight—8 lbs. 1 oz. 

Where Caught—Nipigon River, Ont. 
When Caught—Sept. 15, 1934 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—South Bend Oreno 

Line—King Eider 

Lure or Bait—Silver Doctor fly. 





Second Prize—C. E. CARDINAL 
Weight—7 lbs. 5% oz. 

Where Caught—Nipigon River, Ont. 
When Caught—Sept. 14, 1934 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—South Bend Oreno 
Line—King Eider 

Lure or Bait—Royal Coachman fly. 


Third Prize—C, E. CARDINAL 
Weight—6 Ibs. 7 oz. 

Where Caught—Nipigon River, Ont. 
When Caught—Sept. 14, 1934 
Rod—South Bend 
Reel—South Bend Oreno 

ine—King Eider 

ure or Bait—Royal Coachman fly. 


Fourth Prize—ERNEST PIETSCH 
Weight—6 lbs. 1 oz. 
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HEXI-SUPER-CANE 


SAK 


NO FISHEE NO EATEE 











The Chinaman may Fish 
Only for Food - 


but he gave us the secret of greater sport 
for you in game fishing —the secret Chinese 
formula for treating the cane from which 
we make Hexi-Super-Cane Rods. 


First, sap is extracted from Tonkin Cane. Then the 
secret substance, exclusive to us, is introduced into 
the pores, penetrating clear through the wood, 
making a harder, stronger and more “springy” 
cane. That is why you get more “sporting action” 
with a Hexi-Super-Cane Rod. You can feel every 
quiver of the fighting game fish... the rod is 
almost a live nerve to your hand. 


Hexi-Super-Cane Rods are made in all styles. . , 
weights ... lengths. Many have such additional 
modern H-I features as a fine vanadium steel core, 
Scrutite Locking Reel Seat, Sturgis Thumb Grip, 
and Checkered Walnut Grip. 


Drop into your fishing tackle dealer’s and ask to 
see a Hexi-Super-Cane Rod. Whip it, fee/ its per- 
fect “sporting action.” 








The secret substance which fills 
the pores ... penetrates clear 
through the cane, giving more 
strength and flexibility, with no 
increase in weight. . . . Greater 
“sporting action” and longer life. 
No “chronic curvature.” 





Some styles of Hexi-Super-Cane 
Rods are built with this fine va- 
nadium steel core ... no thicker 
than a pencil lead . . . extending 
from tip to butt. Adds strength, 
elasticity and power in casting. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle in the World. 
Look for the H-I Trade-Mark. It represents Over 120 Years of Experience. 


HERCULES DOUBLE 
TAPERED LINE 
A product of 
Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Special processed silk 
line. Vacuum dressed. 
Brown, famous English 
finish. 30 yards. Prices 
from $7.50 to $10.00. 


Send for booklet giving help- 
ful hints by Cal Johnson on 
the care of your fishing equip- 
ment, and showing popular 


styles of HEXI-SUPER-CANE TB bn teo chen sennoeiiing 
RODS and other Horrocks- EE AI 
Ibbotson rods, reels, lines, bait 

and equipment. Gikkticcccdassansenene 





NEW UTICA AUTOMATIC REEL 
A product of Horrocks-Ibbotson 


Light, compact, sturdy. 
With or without line 
guard. In colors or alu- 4 
minum finish. .. Prices | 
from $3.50 to $4.75. 





HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept. A, Utica, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy of your booklet. 
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Where Caught—Nichols Stream, Wis. 
When Caught—May 7, 1934 
Rod—Maijestic 

Reei—Union 

Line—Ward’s Supreme 

Lure or Bait—Brown Hackle fly. 


Fifth Prize—CHARLES RAPHAEL 
RILIK 


Weight—S lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Nipisiguit River, N. B. 
When Caught—Aug. 27, 1934 
Rod—Payne 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Halford 

Lure or Bait—Silver Doctor salmon fly. 


Sixth Prize—VIC LUKANOVIC 
Weight—4 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—St. Ignace Island, Ont. 
When Caught—Aug. 24, 1934 

Rod—South Bend 

Reei—South Bend Oreno 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Feath-Oreno fly. 


BROWN TROUT 


First Prize—LEROY WILSON 
Weight—16 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Weber River, Utah 
When Conghe—Jaly 6, 1934 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Martin 

Line—Gladding Saline 
Lure—Arnold’s Ginger Quill fly. 


Second Prize—LELAND LOGAN 
Weight—11 lbs. 2 oz 
wore Caught—Plattsburgh Reservoir, 


When Caught—Aug. 10, 1934 
Rod—Horrocks Ibbotson 

Reel—Utica 

Line—S. A. Jones 

Lure or Bait—Home-made bucktail fly. 


Third Prize—HECTOR J. BEDORE 
Weight—10 lbs. 

Where Caught—Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
When Caught—June 6, 1934 
Rod—Horrocks Ibbotson 
Reel—Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Line—Horrocks-Ibbotson 

Lure or Bait—Royal Coachman fly. 


Fourth Prize—ARNOLD GEORGE MIL- 
ANDER 

Weight—9 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Delaware River, N. J. 

When Caught—Sept. 10, 1934 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Winona 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Bug Wiggler. 


Fifth Prize—ROGER H. McCORMICK 

Weight—9 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Wynaque River, Pompton 
Lakes, N. J. 

When Caught—Sept. 8, 1934 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Martin 

Line—Abbey & Imbrie 

Lure or Bait—Brown Hackle fly. 





Sixth Prize—WILLIAM R. PERCIVAL 
Weight—9 lbs. 7 oz. 

Where Caught—Lackawaxen River, Pa. 
When Caught—July 20, 1934 
Rod—Barney & Berry 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—S. A. Jones 

Lure or Bait—McGinty wet fly. 


RAINBOW-STEELHEAD TROUT 


(Eastern Division) 


First Prize—E. A. ANDERSON 
Weight—17 lbs. 6 oz. 

Where Caught—Manistee River, Mich. 
When Caught—May 13, 1934 
Rod—Heddon Life Pal 

Reel—Martin 

Line—Newton 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Fly-Oreno. 


Second Prize—JOHN SKULAN 
Weight—16 Ibs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Fish Creek, Ashland, Wis. 
When Caught—June 7, 1934 

Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Sure-Stop (Ward's) 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Whiskerteez fly. 


Third Prize—WILLIAM E. BAILEY 
Weight—10 lbs. 4 oz. 
Where Caught—Platte River, Mich. 
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When Caught—May 4, 1934 
Rod—Heddon 
Reel—Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Line—Alcock tapered 

Lure or Bait—Squirrel-tail fly. 


Fourth a H. EDLUND 
Weight—9 lbs. 14 o 

Where Conaht-Depettevilie, N. Y. 
When — 14, 1934 
Rod—Heddo 

Reel—Bristol 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Trout-Oreno. 





Fifth cher a pe L. WESTRUM 

Weight—8 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Cau ap Eaesarvetion River, Grand 
Marais, inn 

When Caught—July 12, 1934 

Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger Brown Hackle fly. 


Sixth Prize—EDWARD GILLAM 
Weight—8 lbs. 2 oz. 
af > 8 Caught—Little Manistee River, 


ich, 

When Caught—May 12, 1934 
Rod—Unknown (3'%-oz. fly) 
Reel—Truart Shakespeare 
Line—Ashaway : : 
Lure or Bait—Squirrel-tail fly. 


LAKE TROUT 


First Sawa ol W. COLLINS 
Weight—44 1 

Where PenaianDeow Lake, Ont. 
When Caught—July 22, 1934 
Rod—True Temper 
Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Gladding Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Salamo. 





Second Prize—J. E. TOWN 

Weight—36 lbs. 

Where Caught—Big Basswood Lake, Ont. 
When Caught—July 18, 1934 

Rod—Stubby 

Reel—Stubby 

Line—Copper 

Lure or Bait—Robin Hood Archer Spinner. 


Third Prize—JOHN E. WARNER 
Weight—36 lbs. 

Where Caught—Loon Lake, Wash. 
When Caught—June 24, 1934 
Rod—Bristol Telescope 
Reel—Homeemade 

Line—Copper 

Lure or Bait—Warner trolling spoon, 


Fourth Prize—PETE HANSON 
Weight—35 Ibs. 8 oz 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 
When Caught—July 20, 1934 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Pfiueger Captain 

Line—Copper 

Lure or Bait—McMurtrey Spoon. 


Fifth on ~*~ ear E. BABCOCK 

Weight—34 | 

Where Caught-_—Whitefish Bay, Lake of 
the Woods, Ont. 

When Caught—June 21, 1934 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pfiueger 

Line—Copp 

Lure or Bait—Pfueger McMurray Spinner. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


First Prize—WILBER R. SNYDER 
Weight—8 lbs. 6 oz. 

Where Caught—Grout Pond, Vt. 
When Caught—Oct. 17, 1934 
Rod—Bayliss 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Pussy Willow 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Minnow. 


Second Prize—W. K. M. GILKEY 
Weight—8 Ibs. 

Where ca, Tahoma, N. C. 
When Caught—Oct. 2, 1934 
Rod—Heddon . 
Reel—Pflueger 

Line—U. S. Line 

Lure or Bait—Live minnow. 


Third Prize—MRS. E. W. DECKER 3 
Weight—8 lbs. ; 
Where Caught—Lake of the Ozarks, Mo, 

When Caught—Nov. 9, 1934 

Rod—Unknown 

Reel—Feather-Light 

Line—Unknown 

Lure or Bait—Live minnow. 


Fourth Prize—CHARLEY PAUL 
Weight—7 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Cedar Lake, Minn. 
When Caught—Oct. 6, 1934 
Rod—True Temper 





Reel—Shakespeare ? 
Line—Gambles 

Lure or Bait—Floating Mouse. i 
Fifth tee og ae 

Weight—7 1 

— 4 AT River, Lonsdale, 

When Caught—Sept. 1, 1934 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare Superior 

Line—Meadowbroo 

Lure or Bait—Al. Foss Shimmy Wiggler. 

Sixth Prize—CHARLEY PAUL ? 


Weight—7 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Cedar Lake, Minn. 
When Caught—Oct. 6, 1934 
Rod—True Temper 
Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Gambles 

Lure or Bait—Floating Mouse. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Northern Division) 


First aE og + mg J. MALONEY 

Weight—11 lbs. 15 0 

af = 9 Caught—Big *Pine Island Lake, 
ich 

When Caught—June 25, 1934 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Red Head Bass-Oreno. 


Second Prize—ARNOLD GEORGE MIL- , 
ANDER 


Weight—10 lbs. 13 oz. 

Where Caught—Budd Lake, N. J. 
When Caught—July 23, 1934 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Pflueger Supreme 

Line—Creek Chub 

Lure or Bait—DeLuxe Wagtail Chub. 


Third Prize—WILLIAM QUINNEY 

Weight—9 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Stillwater, Pa. 

When Caught—Oct. 28, 1934 

Rod—Horrocks Ibbotson 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Newton Ace 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Surf-Oreno 
Frog. 


Fourth hy yy E. SHERWOOD 

Weight—9 lbs. 2 oz 

Where pn ta Creek, Calif. 

When Caught—Nov. 25, 1934 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Unknown (Cuttyhunk) 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Minnow. 


Fifth Prize-—-CLAYTON G. RAGAN 
Weight—9 lbs. 

Where Caught—Pertle Springs, Mo. 
When Caught—May 30, 1934 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Akron 

Line—Black-Oreno : 

Lure or Bait—Dixie Wiggler. 


Sixth Prize—WALTER KARVIA 
Weight—9 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Lake Sammamish, Wash. 
When Caught—May 9, 1934 

Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Glad ing 

Lure or Bait—Live eel. 


MUSKALONGE 


First Prize—BENJAMIN LEVITAN 
Weight—49 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 
When Caught—July 8, 1934 
Rod—Heddon 


Field & Stream—March, 1935 


J—Pflueger Supreme 
poet Gladding Invincible 
Lure or Bait—Heddon Musky Vamp. 


Second Prize—LOUIS E. FAZEN, JR. 
Weight—46 lbs. 

Where Caught—Pipestone Lake, Ont. 
When Caught—Aug. 22, 1934 
Rod—Home-made split-bamboo 
Reel—Pflueger Supreme 
Line—Gladding Invincible 
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Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 





Third Prize—JACK H. SECK 

Weight—44 lbs. 

Where Caught—Sabaskong Bay, Lake of 
the Woods, Ont. 

When Caught—Sept. 20, 1934 

Rod—American Fork & Hoe 

Reel—Blue Grass—Horton Mfg. Co. 

Line—Unknown (Cuttyhunk) 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Jointed Pikie. 


Fourth Prize—DR. JOHN H. JEWELL 
Weight—43 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 
When Caught—Oct. 3, 1934 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pflueger Supreme 

Line—Gladding Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Hildebrandt Pearl Spinner. 


Fifth Prize—MRS. W. C. TAYLOR 
Weight—43 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Papoose, Wis. 
When Caught—June 8, 1934 
Rod—Custom-made 

Reel—Pflueger 
Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. | 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 


First Prize—C. E. CARDINAL 

Weight—38 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Black Sturgeon Bay, Lake 
Nipigon, Ont. 

When Caught—Sept. 29, 1934 

Rod—Cross Single-built 

Reel—Akron 

Line—South Bend Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Min-Oreno. 








Second Prize—C. E. CARDINAL 

Weight—37 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Black Sturgeon Bay, Lake 
Nipigon, Ont. 

When Caught—Sept. 29, 1934 

Rod—Cross Single-built 

Reel—Akron 

Line—South Bend Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Min-Oreno. 


Third Prize—C. E. CARDINAL 

Weight—35 lbs. 1 oz. 

Where Caught—Black Sturgeon Bay, Lake 
Nipigon, Ont. 

When Caught—Sept. 29, 1934 

Rod—Cross Single-built 

Reel—Akron 

Line—South Bend Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Jointed Pikie 
Minnow. 


Fourth Prize—HARRY T. HOSKING 
Weight—33 lbs. 

Where Caught—Gratiot Lake, Mich. 
When Caught—Aug. 28, 1934 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pflueger Supreme 

Line—U, S. 

Lure or Bait—Daredevelet. 


Fifth Prize—D. STUART PRITCHARD 

W eight—30 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Pipestone Bay, Basswood 
Lake, Ont. 

Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—South Bend Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Spoon-Oreno. 


WALL-EYED PIKE 


First Prize—S. E. THOMPSON 
Weight—14 lbs. 9 oz. 
Where Caught—Nolichuck 
When Caught—Nov. 19, 1 
Rod—Mohawk 
Reel—Shakespeare Criterion 
Line—Ashaway Black Hawk 
Lure or Bait—Heddon Vamp. 


y River, Tenn, 
934 


Second Prize—FAY LAKE 
Weight—14 lbs. 6 oz. 
Where Caught—Crawling Stone Lake, Wis. 












| CHINING days on sparkling water— 
moments filled with action—after 
months of waiting they go by like minutes. 
If you’d have no regrets, let “True 
Temper” be your fishing companion. 


These rods pack the power for plunging eR Owe Boor 
muskie and the lightning-quick recovery —quick and casyes 
fastening a@ glove. 


for leaping bass. Their yielding strength 
saves line and lure from the bulldog 
shakes of heavy fish and imposes a relent- 
less strain that makes the big one yours. 


PULL! It can 
mot come loose 
with the Speedlock 
Handle, an exclu- 
sive TRUE TEMPER 
feature shown below. 


See the new models at your dealer’s store. 
The New True Temper Fly Rod combines 
action, balance and light weight with the 
strength of clock spring tempered steel. 
The bait casting rods in beautiful finishes 
—with the sensational Speedlock handle 
or in the Reelrod style (with reel built in 
the handle). The Toledo with solid rapier 
steel tip or the Professional with tubular 
tip; “lighter than wood with the strength 
of steel.” Write us fordescriptive literature. 
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SPEEDLOCK 


THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE CO. 
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RIGHT WHERE. 
the BIG ONE is! 





Your MARHOFF 
will reach him! | 


You can drop your bait where you 
want it in the distant spot where the 
big bass lurks. 


With a Shake- 
speare Marhoff reel 
you can make your 
longest cast accu- 
rately and place it — 
in that likely spot Super Reel 
that others have No. 1975 
failed to reach. Known throughout the 


world as the reel with 
Your Marhoff ified Shakespeare fe: 
reel helps you de- time Guarantee. 
velop an accuracy Price $25.00 
in casting that adds 
immeasurably to the 
pleasure of fishing. 





Accurately preci- 
sioned in all of its di- 
mensions to less than 
1/1000 of an inch— 
with every refinement 
and nicety of detail de- 
veloped to a final per- 
fection, the Marhoff is 
the favorite of more 
than one hundred 
thousand discriminat- 
ing anglers who de- 
mand a perfect reel. 








New Criterion 
No. 1961 

Universally accepted 

as the “Criterion’’ by 


which a perfect reel 
can be judged. 


Price $5.00 


No. 1960 De Luxe 
Model $6.00 


Fine Fishing Tackle 
Honor Built by Shakespeare 
Honor Sold by Reliable Dealers 


SPECIAL OFFER 


and FREE 8Opage Catalog 





“One Drop’’ Oiler 12 
Jeweler’s Screw Driver 12c 
80 pg. Fishing Guide Catalog FREE 
All for 20c postpaid. Write today. | 
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When Caught—Oct. 14, 1934 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 


Third Prize—ROY PETERSON 

Weight—14 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Sandpoint Lake, 

When Caught—May 15, 1934 

Rod—Oxford 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—South Bend Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—South Bend June Bug 
Spinner. 


Fourth Prize—FRANK L. SEAS 

Weight—13 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Zimmerman's Eddy, 
aware River, Pa. 

When Caught—Aug. 11, 


Minn. 


Del- 
1934 


1935 


Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—June Bug Spinner and 
lamprey eel. 





Fifth Prize—W. H. KISTNER 

Weight—12 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Hemlock Lake, N. Y. 

When Caught—June 10, 1934 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—U. S. Black Knight 

Lure or Bait—South Bend June Bug and 
worm. 


INSECTS AND TROUT 


By Keith Himebaugh 


HE damsel fly, which apparently has 
never been tied commerc ially and of- 
fered for sale, is the insect singled out by 
the brown trout as its choice morsel of 


food. The brook trout prefers ants and 
beetles, and the rainbow eats whatever is 
handiest. 


These are just a few of the interesting 
facts, important to trout fishermen, which 
I discovered when I talked to W. F. 
Morofsky, entomologist at Michigan State 
| College, who has just concluded a study of 
the insect contents of the stomachs of more 
than 800 trout taken from Michigan 
streams. 

I have often been tempted to start some 
such study myself when the trout refused 
to bite, but when in that predicament I had 
no specimens to study. When the trout 
were biting, my scientific urge was always 
submerged by the stronger urge to catch 





Adult caddis fly and larva in case. Anglers 
call this fly the greentail or shell fly 


another trout, so the only thing I ever 
really found out was that some days I 
could catch trout and some days I couldn't. 

The material studied by Morofsky has 
a tragic history which brings a note of 
misfortune to an otherwise fortunate piece 
of work. This material was collected by the 
late Dr. Metzelaar, of the University of 
Michigan, who lost his life through drown- 


ing, while in pursuit of additional speci- 
mens. Through the courtesy of Dr. Carl 
Hubbs, Director of the Institute for Fish- 
eries Research, at the University of Michi- 
gan, this material was turned over to 
Morofs ky who has performed the huge 
task of identifying and classifying several 
quarts of insects. 

Morofsky found that 95 per cent of the 


ae 





Adult stone fly and nymph. The adult is 
shown with one wing folded back and the 
other extended 


insects eaten by trout belong to a few 
groups and he has divided these groups 
into two overlapping classes—-land and 
aquatic insects. His term “land insects” 
refers to the adult forms only and includes 
insects which lay their eggs in streams and 
others which are the accidental victims of 
trout through alighting on overhanging 
vegetation too near the water or by falling 
in and becoming water-logged. The term 

“aquatic insects” refers to the early larval 
or nymphal forms which develop in water 
and may later become “land insects,” and 
adult insects which live in or near water 
at all times. 

The brook trout, which is native to 
Michigan and the most common species 
of trout in Michigan streams, shows de- 
cided preference in the kinds of insects it 
selects for food. Ants are first choice 


Adult and nymphal forms of the damsel fly as tied by W. F. Morofsky. The adult has 
a peacock herl body, starling-feather wings and a black hackle 
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among the land forms and beetles second. 
Common flies and mosquitoes are also 
relished by the broc ks, although they were 
found in much smaller numbers. Among 
the aquatic forms, the caddis fly larva, in 
spite of its forbidding appearance due to 
its protective case, was devoured in the 
ereatest numbers. 

” The caddis fly larva builds a_ portable 
case in which to live and, with head and 
legs sticking out, drags the case a 





Adult dragon fly and nymph, The mature 
insect is often referred to as the devil’s 
darning needle 


wherever he goes. The cases may be made 
of sand, small stones, bits of wood, moss, 
grass or a combination of one or more of 
these materials firmly cemented together 
by a substance secreted by the larva. A 
silky substance, also secreted by the larva, 
lines the case and protects the larva’s ten- 
der body. Strange to say, the case does not 
break down in the trout’s stomach, al- 
though the larva is dissolved out by the 
digestive fluids. Other aquatic insects found 
in brook-trout stomachs were May-fly 
nymphs and water bugs and beetles. 

Every type of insect which lives in the 
water or gets within reach of the water | 
will be found in the rainbow’s stomach. | 
Among strictly aquatic insects are found 


) xo 


Adult diving beetle and larva. Compara- 
tively few of these are found in the stom.- | 
achs of trout 


the immature forms of the caddis fly, May 
fly, dragon fly, stone fly, crane fly, Dobson 
and water bugs and beetles. The larval form 
of the Dobson fly is the ugly looking crea- 
ture commonly known as the hellgrammite. 

\mong the land insects found in rainbow | 
stomachs were adult May flies, stone flies, 
dragon flies, damsel flies, bees, ants, bee- | 
tles, grasshoppers, moths and butterflies. 
The rainbow apparently has no preference | 
and solves the food problem by pouncing 
on whatever is handiest. 

_The black damsel fly which is first choice 
of the brown trout, among land insects, | 
looks very much like the dragon fly except 
that it is smaller and rests with its wings 


<= ff 


Adult damsel fly and nymph. The former 
is relished principally by brown trout and 
the latter by rainbows 


folded back, while the dragon fly rests with 
its wings extended. The damsel fly is a 
feeble flier and rests much of the time on 
upright sticks or weeds near the water. 
This is the fly that frequently alights on 
the end of your fishing rod. If you wish to 
try an artificial damsel fly on brown trout, 
you will probably have to tie it yourself. 
I do not believe it can be bought. 

Among the land forms, dragon flies ap- 
pear to be second in importance to brown 
trout. Contrary to popular opinion among 
fishermen, it does not appear that brown 
trout relish the May fly, since compara- 
tively few of this species of insect were 
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THE Lines THAT 
““BRING THEM IN’ 


Gladding Lines are always associated with fishing stories that 
are really true — because Gladding Lines bring in the proof. It 
may be interesting to tell about the big one that got away when 
your line broke — but how much more thrilling to es able to say 
“and here it is." 


The best fishing lines cost only a few cents more than ordinary 
lines and these few cents may be the means of making your fishing 
trips successful. Don't fall for the "special price" item — it doesn't 
pay when it applies to fishing lines. Tell your dealer you must have 
a Gladding Line — and then you will enjoy your fishing. 


No matter where you fish, or the kind of fishing you prefer, 
there is a Gladding Line made for the purpose — and it is always 
a dependable, serviceable line. 


Make your decision now—here they 
are—all Famous Gladding Lines 


INVINCIBLE —The first and the best waterproof, black 
silk casting line ever made. 


SALINE— 


The fly line with a tough, alkali-resisting 
enamel finish. 


BLUE RIBBON—A waterproof silk line for the expert 
bait caster. 


The perfect, genuine Cuttyhunk twisted 
linen line. 


DONEGAL— 
OTSELIC— 


The all-purpose, special-finish line that 
is used for every kind of fishing. 


Catalog 


Write us for catalog illustrating and 
describing Gladding’s Famous Lines 


( » Pee 4 
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SHORT TAPER 


- FLY LINE 


answers the anglers 
prayer fora fly line you 
can cast into the wind 


1, No more cutting off several feet of taper 
in order to make short casts! Our much 
shorter taper casts easily into wind with 
less than 20 feet of line out from rod tip! 





Oo 
~ 


2. No more vain, attempts to make long 
into a brisk wind! Extra weight in 
proportion to diameter, and weight in line 
down closer to leader, carry this line out 
easily into stiff breeze! 


casts 


3. No more continually re-greasing for dry 
fly angling! Nature of base dressing makes 
this line float easier and longer, and re- 
quire less greasing. 


4. No more cracking, checking or peeling! 
Interior dressing and surface are compact 
unit. Surface smooth as glass, yet flexible 
as an old glove—without being least bit 
“‘sleazy’’. Can't possibly crack or check, 
even by bending back and forth or kinking 
in one spot continually. 


5. No need to “‘pick up” 
long casts. Extra weight, 


a long line for 
smoothness an 


flexibility give great ‘‘shooting’’ power on 
extra short ‘‘pick-ups’’. 
Easiest of all lines to ‘“‘roll cast’. 


Standard long tapers simply won’t ‘‘roll’’ 
cast into wind when there’s no room for 
back cast. True Taper rolls out easily right 
into the teeth of the wind. Try it and see! 


7. The price is only $6.00 for this cham- 
pion of champions among double taper fly 
lines! At most leading dealers’. Complete de- 
tails this and other most popular lines. FREE. 





read. 












WESTFIELD 


MASS. 
DEPT.F 


AON 


Yrs 







Each line packed indivi- 
dual bez with non-kinking 
unwinding dence 





BAIT ¥ 
that gets the Hl. a 
BIG FISH | 


TRANSPARENT 


¥e Sensational Fish-Gett 
Heddon s sweeping the country . « ep 


“River-Runt-SPOOK” 


NOT made of Wood—Indestructible 


Real fish-flesh appeal. In original Underwater model, 

also in two new Floating models —“‘Regular”’ $1.00, 

and “‘Jointed”’ $1.25. Length, 234 in. Weight, 54 oz. 
Two New “Shore-Minnow” Finishes 


“Silver-shiner”’, and “Iridescent Green’’—exclu- 
sively Heddon, Amazingly life-like, duplicating ap- 





pearance of those transparent little shore-minnows. | 


Also all standard finishes, 


FREE! Heddon’s New Catalog with lat- 
est Bait Chart and “‘How to Catch 
More Fish.’”’ Tells What to use, 
When and How. Send for it. «2 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. F-31, Dowagiac, ao 
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| found in the fish examined. Brown trout 
also eat bees and ants, saw flies, crane 
| flies, leaf hoppers, stone flies and Dobson 
flies. 

Among the aquatic forms, May-fly 
| nymphs and caddis-fly larvae were found 
most commonly in brown trout stomachs. 
Water bugs and beetles and stone-fly 
nymphs appeared in smaller numbers. 

According to Morofsky’s study, the most 

important insects, from the standpoint of 


—{«t 


Adult May fly and nymph. Brook, brown 
and rainbow trout are very fond of these 





trout food, would include the May fly, 
caddis fly, stone fly, damsel fly, dragon fly 
(commonly known as devil’s darning nee- 
dle), Dobson fly, various species of ants, 
| and water bugs and beetles. It would natu- 
| rally be expected that the ants found in 
| trout stomachs would be the winged forms, 
but such was not the case. The fact that 
| the wingless varieties were so commonly 
found in trout stomachs may be accounted 
for by the ant’s liking for sweets. Various 
insects, especially plant lice, secrete a 
sweet substance which is very attractive 
to ants. It is apparent that ants fall into 
streams accidentally while seeking sweets 
on overhanging vegetation which harbors 
such insects as plant lice. 

| Dr. Metzelaar, who collected the ma- 
terial studied by Morofsky, was chiefly in- 
terested in how much of the various kinds 
of food trout ate and made his classifica- 
tions on a percentage basis. The report of 
his findings was published in 1929 in the 
Transactions of the American Fisheries 
Society. All trout, of course, eat other food 
besides insects, but the type of food pre- 
ferred may be governed to a certain extent 
by the age and size of the fish. 

For example, rainbows up to 17 inches 
fed chiefly on insects and later, when they 
| attained greater size, changed to foods 
| which furnished nourishment in larger 
quantities, such as crawfish. 
| Studies of the types of insects selected 
| by trout as food and studies of the insect 








life found in streams which are being con- 
| sidered for trout “plantings” should be of 
great assistance to conservation authorities. 

Certain of the aquatic insects upon 
which trout feed must have the aération 
provided by rapidly flowing water in order 
to survive. Some thrive in streams with 
gravelly bottoms, while others are found 
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Adult Dobson fly and larva, the latter be- 
ing best known to fishermen under the 
name of hellgrammite 


where large stones and boulders are pres- 
ent. Mucky bottoms, warm pools and even 
stagnant water are important to certain 
species of insects. Forest fires, which leave 
the soil unprotected so that, during times of 
heavy rainfall, it washes into the stream, 
causing the water to become roiled and the 
bottom silted, may destroy certain types of 
| insects and render the stream less attrac- 


tive to trout by killing part of the insect 
life. 

The chief value of Morofsky’s study to 
trout fisherman can best be made clear by 
listing the types of insects which the trout 
fisherman should have in his fly box on 
the basis of this study. 

For brook trout in early season—caddis 
larvae and May-fly nymphs. 

For brook trout, later in the season— 
black and red ants, stone flies, May flies, 
caddis flies and grasshoppers. 

For rainbow trout in early season—any 
of the nymphal or larval insect forms, ~ 

For rainbow trout, later in the season— 
any adult insect form. (The rainbow ap- 
pears to show little preference, judging 
from the stomach contents examined.) _ 

For brown trout in early season—caddis- 
fly larvae and May-fly nymphs. 

For brown trout, later in the season— 
the black damsel fly and the dragon fly, 


A LINE RELEASE 


LL fishermen who use any kind of live 
bait, particularly minnows, are fre- 
quently confronted with the loss of snelled 
hooks and anywhere from two to twenty 
feet of line, to say nothing of leaders, due 
to this bait’s habit of immediately hiding 
between rocks or logs or any object large 
enough to afford it protection. This char- 
acteristic of the minnow not only results 
in the loss of hooks, leaders and line, but 
also makes it more difficult to catch that 
coveted big fellow. 

Sometimes it is the sinker that catches 
between two heavy rocks or in the crack 
of a hidden ledge. Whichever is the case, 
when the fisherman starts to reel in his 
line to throw the bait to a new position, 








he finds it irretrievably caught and no 
matter how much he whips or slaps his 
rod, the confounded thing will not-come 
loose. With a prayer and a pull, he jerks 
it loose with the usual result that minnow, 
snelled hook, leader and varying lengths 
of perfectly good line are lost. 7 
The next time you go fishing with live 
bait, try this little stunt. It is not a sure 
cure-all, but it will reduce the loss of hooks 
and minnows by 50 per cent and practically 
eliminate any loss of line. The sinkers will 
be lost about as frequently as ever, but 
most fishermen do not let that worry them. 
Instead of attaching the sinkers directly 
to the line, try a rubber band of medium 
size between the line and a sinker of the 
swivel type. All you have to do is loop 
one end of the rubber band through the 
swivel and tie the other end firmly to the 
line. In this way, when the lead becomes 
wedged between rocks or in the crack of 
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a water-soaked log, give your line a short 

pull and then suddenly release it. The 
recoil of the rubber band very frequently 
makes the lead dislodge itself, and you 
can reel in without further trouble. If you 
do have to pull hard to dislodge it, the 
rubber band snaps and you save your line 
at least. 

To save the hooks and also to keep the 
minnow from hiding itself under a rock, 
buy a dozen or so small bottle corks from 
any drug store. They should not be too 
large, but it is better to have them a little 
large than too small. Split these and slip 
one of them over the line, about two feet 
from the hook and three or four feet from 
the sinker, which should be heavy enough 
to carry the cork down. 

If both your lead and your cork are of 
the right size, the lead will rest on the 
bottom, while the cork will float two or 
three feet from the bottom, thereby pre- 
venting the minnow from hiding itself and 
keeping it out in the open, so to speak, 
where the fish can see it. 

Naturally you will not be able to make 
an orthodox cast with this paraphernalia 
on your line, and you may have some diffi- 
culty at first in preventing tangles when 
you whirl your bait out, but with a few 
casts you should be able to get the knack 
and throw your line out as easily as be- 
fore. Try it; if it doesn’t work as well for 
you as it does for me, I’ll quit fishing! 


Harry S. Hupson_ | e 


FAVORITE KNOTS 
NO. 7—JAM KNOT 


HE jam knot is used by many fly | 
_4& fishermen because of its convenience 
in tying. If ample end is left and if the 
knot is jammed properly in the first place, 
it is secure enough. Not carefully tied, 
however, it may easily give way and lose 





PULL LOOP OVER EYE 
_— > 
| | | 
you that big fish that should repose in 
your creel, 

Run the leader through the eye of the | 


hook, double back the end out of the way | 
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OLD BUSHMILLS 
WHISKEY 


Its flavor puts 


this honest old 


whiskey in a class 


completely by it- 


self... 





Our trade mark | SHAW | on every bottle 





THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 


ALEX D. SHAW & CO., INC., 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in 
any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 








Your Luck 
with this 


FAMOUS 
FLY LINE 


ELPS you to lay your fly light, erect, lifelike, on 

the exact spot that is ‘‘taking range’’ to the Big 
One lurking below. For this Ashaway 3-Diameter 
Tapered Crandall’s American Finish Fly Line is tail- 
ored for far better casting. Forty yards, with 10-ft. 
forward taper, 15-ft. belly or casting section, 10-ft. 
back taper, and 85-ft. level shooting and back section 
Gives you thrilling new skill. Your rod handles as 
never before. You take more and bigger trout, bass, 
salmon. Specially braided best obtainable line silk, 
soft finished under high vacuum pressure. The limit 
in pliability, smoothness, toughness, elasticity. Extra 
heavy. Supplied in special coiling box. Trout, Bass and 
Salmon tapers. Leading dealers carry Ashaway Lines 
—uask yours. For Free Catalog write— 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfz. Co. 
Box 501, Ashaway, Khode Island 


SHAWAY 


FISHING LINES 


Level—Double Tapered—Three-diameter Tapered 





BETTER 








Fishing for foore 
Then Get Ready For It! 


For your early Spring needs, Edward vom Hofe & 
Company offer a complete range of rods, reels, lines 
and flies, The following are only a few of the items 
whichwe d for your special iderati 


Edward vom Hofe De Luxe Fly Rod $50.00 
Edward vom Hofe Universal Fly Rod 25.00 
Payne Fly Red, ........cccsecceces 50,00 
Other Rods from... 1... 1... 4.50 up 
Edward vom Hofe Fly Reels from, , , .27.50 up 
Edward vom Hofe De Luxe Dry Flies, 2.00 doz, 
Edward vom Hofe De Luxe Wet Flies, 1.65 doz, 
Polar Bear Streamer Flies, ,,....... 0.40 ea. 
Shell Back N: — SLR. OM cccces 3.00 dos, 
Combination Bil ly-Kmife ...... ccce 2:00 Cn, 
New Form Fitting Creelsfrom ...... 1,25 se 
Edward vom Hole Perfection Fly Lines $8,—$11. 

Detailed descriptions of these and many 

other items are contained in our 176 page 

1935 catalog. Send 10cin coin or stamps, 

and a copy will be promptly posted. 
EDWARD vom HOFE & CO., INC. 

Angling Specialists Since 186 

92C Fulton Street New York City 























Low Prices On 
MARTIN Automatics 


YOU can now buy the wonderful Martin 
Fly- Wate Automatic reel at the lowest 


prices ever. Every fisherman can now 
afford the thrill and dependability of- 
fered by Martin Automatics. 

The Fly-Wate has been made especially 
for fly casting. Light enough to give 
perfect balance to any fly rod. Quick 
as lightning. Strong and sturdy. It 
reels up line instantly and prevents slack. 
You can buy Martin Automatics at 
$4.50 and up. Ask your dealer or write 
us for free catalog and prices. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING om. Co., Inc. 
600 Main Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 





MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


rISHING REELS 




















SENSATIONAL 
New Lines 


In COLOR! 




















bf ig best of fishing 
lines, now made with 
section by section each a different color, The 
new Ashaway Sport Lines, with colors self- 
measuring the line. Telling you how far you 
are casting. Telling you how much line is out 


in trolling. Telling you how much line you 
are lifting in fly-casting—how much you are 
shooting—how much is left on the reel. For 
generations anglers have marked their lines. 


Now it is done 
Ashaway. 


Soft, inconspicuou 


for you, for the first time, by 


, Water-and--ky tints in the for 


ward half. Stronger, warning colors in back lengt! 
Ilighly practical—proved by a season's testing. 
Ask your Dealer for the new section-colored, self 
measuring Ashaway SI’'ORT Lines. Fly lines. Bait- 

and Trolling Lines, Salt-water Lines. All 


Casting 
finest Ashaway quality. 
WRITE FOR NEW FREE 
SPORTSMEN’S SHOW BOOKLET 


containing full descriptions, sizes, prices. Includes 
besides all famous Ashaway fresh-water and salt- 
water J] nes. Address Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg 

: 501, Ashaway. Rhode Island 


ASHAWAY 


SPORT LINES 
Measure Themselves 
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2/7) 
STREAMERS 
FOR BROWNS, RAINBOWS & BROOKIES 








FOR A real quality offer to anglers at a 
patterns: Black and White (illustra- 

ted); Brown; and Golden Yellow 

feather streamers. All have silver 
special bodies. Dressed on #4, #6, #8, or #10 
English japanned OVAL WIRE loop-eyed hooks. 
PERCY TACKLE COMPANY 


a | special low price. 3 distinct killing 
tinsel hackles, Jungle Cock eyes and 

506 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 
ER RR EL LT 


Lake Winnipeg. 
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| and throw a simple loop. 


Field & Stream 


Keeping this 
loop open, work it down over the eye of 
the fly and against the head. Then by draw- 
ing up on the leader, tighten the knot. 
Always leave a quarter of an inch of end 
protruding. 


NO. 8—FIGURE 8 KNOT 


The figure eight is not nearly so pop- 
ular among anglers as it might be. It is 
a safe knot and is not too difficult to tie 
when one gets on to it. 


Follow the drawing carefully. In fin- 


ishing, fuss the loops together in order to 
have a reasonably short bight left. 

Either of these knots will do quite well 
for general use, but the seasoned dry-fly 
man usually adopts the Major Turle, al- 
ready described, and sticks to it. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE "SHAD” 


While in New Hampshire, I spent some time 
fishing in Lake Winnipesaukee. We were in- 
formed that considerable numbers of a fish, lo- 
cally called shad, are being caught there, but 
these, in practically every respect, are different 
from the river shad with which we are familiar, 
and which are caught in great quantities here in 
the Connecticut River, as well as in the Delaware 
River and rivers of the South. 

You are doubtless familiar with this fish. I 
would therefore appreciate it very much if you 
would, at your convenience, let me know the true 
name for this species. If possible, I would like to 
know its scientific name, too, 

A. Morton Dexter. 


which 


Ans.—The so-called shad you mention 
are nothing but the whitefish (Coreyo: ms clupe- 
iformis). These fish are called shad in the vicinity 
of Lake Winnipesaukee and I have also he ard 


them referred to as Lake Winnipesaukee whiting. 
The same fish in Lake Champlain, on the other 
hand, is known as Lake Champlain shad. This -. 
as you no doubt know, is eminently a lake fish. 

exists through the Great Lakes region and is pon 
cially abundant in Lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan 
and Superior. The eastern limit of its range is 
Lake Champlain and it is found as far west as 
FisHinG Eprror. 

RECORD WHITE PERCH 

Would you mind stating where and by whom 
the largest white perch was caught; also its weight 
and length? I am getting a little data on these 


records and would like this one in particular. 
O. A, CARPENTER. 


Ans.-—Sorry, but we have no records on the 
white perch, All we have to go by are spasmodic 
reports that have come to us from time to time. 
So far as I can tell you, three pounds is about 
the heaviest white perch on which we have ever 
had authentic in locmeti on, We have had reports 
now and then of white perch that were supposed 
to have weighed up to five pounds, but we have 
never been able to secure sufficient information 
concerning them to warrant their recognition. 

The white perch, because of its more or less 
limited distribution, was never included in the 
table of world’s-record fish which we publish in 
revised form every few years. 

We would like to hear from some of the read- 
ers of this Department concerning the weight 
and other specifications of some really big white 
perch which they know about. 

FISHING 


HE LIKES THE FREE-SPOOL REEL 


EpitTor. 


I was very much interested in the discussion 
of the quadruple- multiplying reel for bait casting 
in y' November, 1934, issue of Frecp & Stream. 
May I add my experience to the question of reels 
for the average bait-caster? 

Like so many beginners at bass fishing, I have 
accumulated an imposing array of fishing tackle, 
all highly recommended by the tackle shops. My 
reels were always purchased with the idea that 
each new one would improve my mediocre cast- 


ing. I finally became interested in the tackle 
and methods used by the tournament casters. 
hey seem to have settled the question as to 


the best type of reel to use for bait casting by 
endorsing the free-spool reel. 1 


| agree with their choice, for since cast- 


heartily 
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ing with a free-spool reel equipped with a light 
aluminum spool, my backlashes have been fe. 
duced one half, I reach fishing distance with 
much less effort and do a fair job of spooling the 
line, which is not the “bugbear’’ portrayed jn 
words and pictures. 

It seems to me that during the cast with a con. 
ventional type of reel with its rapidly moving 
level-wind attachment, the line can very easily 
pile up behind the narrow line guide and caus 
trouble. Frequently the line traveling at a high 
speed has difficulty in getting through this nar. 
row slot, especially when pulling at an angle, 

It is my humble opinion that the level-wind ree] 
will present the average bait caster with more 


hacklashes than will the free aluminum-spool 
reel, 

W. E. Lirtre. 

Ans.——-Thank you for your interesting letter, 

although frankly I cannot check with you on 

ome of your opinions. Of course, that doesn't 

mean a thing, because if there were not differ. 


ences of opinion there would be neither horse. 
races nor fishermen. 
do agree with you that a free-spool reel js 
a dandy thing for a man who can _ handle it, 
but then again I have seen more fishermen get 
into trouble with one of these reels than with 
any other item of equipment. I am frank t 
ay that I don’t like to use them for ordinary 
bs 1it-casting purposes. For the beginner, certainly, 
it requires a more delicate thumb touch than he 
is capable of giving. In other words, I am look. 
ing at all this from the standpoint of the aver- 
age fisherman and not from the standpoint of 
either the expert or the tournament caster. 
While I would be opposed to the general uce 
of level-winding reels, I =e see decided advan- 
tages to such a reel for the beginner. 1 must say 
also that I have never had the difficulty of the 
line piling up that you mention in your letter, 
am going to find an opportun.ty to publish 





your letter, because I like to start an argum 
now and then. 
FisHinG Eprtor, 
LAST YEAR’S LEADERS 
I have a number of last summer's tapered 
leaders left over, which have not been used and 


information as 


Also, what 


I wonder if you could give me 

to the best method of storing these? 

is the reasonable life of silk-worm gut? 
ae 


FAULKNER, 
Ans.—One of the best methods of treating 
leaders which have become rather brittle is with 
glycerine. A good plan is to take a very soit 


woolen cloth soaked in glycerine and go over the 
leaders thoroughly. After this you can keep them 
in a box between two felt pads which have also 
been moistened with glycerine. 

By keeping leaders in this way, they will re 
main good for a number of years, The length of 
time in which they can be kept depends largely 
upon the quality otf the gut. I have leaders in my 
tackle box now that are at least ten or twelve 
years old and which I would have no hesitaney 
in using this coming season, after first testing 
them out, of course. On the other hand, I have 
seen leaders go to pieces at the end of a year or 
two—even with reasonably good care. A good 
grade of gut that is strictly fresh when bh 
and that is properly kept ought to last a 
many 





years, 


FisHinc Epitor. 


CHANNEL BASS SOUTH OF PALM BEACH 


“Tales of Record Fish” in the 
December number of Frecp & Stream, I notice 
that you request Florida readers to advise you 
as to whether channel bass are ordinarily very 
plentiful below Palm Beach. 

In former years, before Biscayne Bay was 
dredged out to such a large extent, they were 
plentiful here. Since the dredging has taken Lore 
and largely destroyed the shallow banks on which 
the fish fed, they have become very scarce. I saw 
my last one about a year ago on a little remnant 
of shallow bank that remains north of the east 
end of the 79th Street causeway. The average 
weight for fish formerly found in this locality 
would probably have been about fifteen pounds 

I have been informed that considerable num 
bers still come onto the shallow banks on the 
west side of the south end of the Bay, in the 
neighborhood of the town of Goulds. 

They may be found in quantities on the banks 
from Cape Sable eastward to the outer chain of 
the Florida Keys and northward as far as Jew 
fish Creek. They come to that region princes ally 
in the summer months. They are perhaps t ick- 
est in the vicinity of Cape Sable and the — 
diately adjacent keys to the eastward. I feel sut 
that I have seen hundreds at one time in ve 
neighborhood, on several occasions. Some are ver 
large. remember seeing one there about tet 
years ago that must have been all of four feet 
long, if not longer. 

Three of us caught eight there one afternoon. 
in about half an hour, while waiting for a flight 
of ducks to begin. 


Tn your article, 


Epison S, FReeMAN- 


Many thanks for the interesting _ 
It is exactly what we were looking 10 
FisHinG Epiror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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Field & Stream 
THE DRY FLY ON FAST WATER 
(Continued from page 52) 


corresponding ratio. It was no longer a 
matter of putting thumping trout in my 
creel. A Chinese would have said that I 
was trying desperately to save my face. A 
little wind sprang up and made the cedars 
sigh regretfully. Here was a petty drama 
of human foolishness being acted in their 
decorous presence, and it must have bored 
them. Even a mink left his half-eaten cray- 
fish and dived under a tangle of roots to 
leave a fool alone with his nonsense. _ 
By then I was willing to start making 
some concessions to the observing powers 
of trout. My theory about trout being 


| 


color-blind did not seek to destroy the fact | 


that they had eyes which saw much or 
little, depending on a great many different 
conditions. It would be difficult indeed to 
read Eric Taverner’s book, Trout Fishing 
From All Angles, and ever forget his con- 
vincing chapter on the vision of trout. This 
thoroughgoing British sportsman, who 
sticks closer to his immediate purpose than 
is within my ability, has determined with 
considerable nicety that a trout has two 
independent eyes, each with a separate 
cone of vision of 97 degrees. He also states, 
and I have never thought to question his 
statement, that all light is reflected from 
the surface of a stream when it strikes at 
an angle of less than 10 degrees. 

From somewhere in the back of my 
mind, Mr. Taverner’s sound ideas crowded 
to the front and suggested that I was not 
placing my fly where the trout could see 
it. And, not being gifted with a bat’s sense 
of sightless control, a trout must see my 


fly before he could take it. Just then it | 


dawned on me that the sun was on my 


right, while the pool over which I was | 


casting was on my left. 


TRIED staring into the sun and quickly 

came to the conclusion that a trout could 
see little staring into the sun, either. So I 
shifted my casts to the left bank of the 
stream and plodded away, cast after cast, 
to see what would happen. Was it La 
3ranche’s artificial fly hatch which I was 
creating, or was Eric Taverner jogging 
my mental elbow to get my fly over to the 
cone of vision of that trout’s shaded eye? 
It makes no difference now, I presume. 
However, I wish to remark that a trout 
smashed my leader on a submerged root 
and brought me back to the understanding 


that I was engaged in a very practical 


piece of business. 

And much in this same erratic manner 
my day wasted into evening shadows. I 
had almost run out of ideas. It was getting 
tiresome to be continually remembering 
that I was offering my fly to nothing but 
a pair of eyes with a decidedly limited cone 
of vision which is further hampered by the 
distorted image of things floating on the 
surface of fast water—just a suddenly- 


appearing vague shape flashing past the | 


trout and vanishing, regretted as much, 
possibly, by the trout as by the disappoint- 
ed angler. Ty Cobb of baseball fame coined 


an apt proverb on this subject. He was | 


facing a noted “fire-ball” pitcher who 
struck out the famous batsman, handily 


and on the wrong occasion to suit the lat- | 
ter's team mates. “If you can’t see ’em,” | 


grumbled the Georgian, “you can't hit 
em.” The same is true of a trout: if he 
cannot see the fly, he certainly is not to be 
abused for not taking it. , 
After resting a while, I counted up my 
catch for the day: one, two, three, four 
- SIX—no matter, there were not so 
many trout in my creel as a conscientious 
man should expect to take from such pro- 
ductive waters. I looked back at the tum- 
bling shallows and cascades of Rapid River 
and saw a large trout rise in an unsuspect- 
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Catch BIG fish 
with LIVE BAIT 


TOU can’t fool the big ones—they wait 

for live bait. Catch your own bait with 
a King Minnow Net. Handy. Light. Sure. + 
It pays for itself. Guaranteed for a whole a 
year. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us direct. It will pay for itself. 

. H. Reisner Mfg. Company—Hagers- 
town, Md. 


Catch LIVE Bait with 


Send for the Anglers’ Annual 
ig 


EDW. VOM HOFE’s 
1935 cAaTALoG 

















The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 
Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 176 pageillustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
92-B Fulton Street, New York City 


No. I—2' x 2’ Price $2.25 
No. 2—3' x 3’ ~ 22 


No. 3—4’ x4’ “3.25 — =m 
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this valuable fly tackie encyclopedia—rich 

color plates of all standard pattern flies and 
countless lifelike novelties for ALL pan and 
game fish. Helpful hints — everything. Get it. It’sthe 
sport-seeker’s biggest quarter’s-worth for you get your 
25c back twice because with catalog we send your 25c Fly 
and a credit slip good for 25c on any goods ordered later! 
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Also Free on Request: — Moviegram-O- 


Only quick, easy, certain method Fly Casting Morie-Style 
of self-teaching. Shows how; a- Lessons Diagrams 


Best of Alll voids mistakes. Thousands of delighted t beatnoase ours Some 


All Trout and Salmon 








“All Fresh-W ater Game 
Fish Take the Fly!” 
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Weber-Henshall 
Fly Reel Weber-Henshall Lines 







Processed “No Sheen” Leaders 





Newest improve- in New No-Twist Boxing 




















Not stained or dyed 
ments $3.00 100 ft., Level 30 yd., but cured. No sheen 
H, $2.30 Double or re ion, Genu- z= 
G $250 Tapered ine STRAINTEST o 
Floati F F, $2.75 HEH, $8.25 F mtg 3 blends; 
loating > B' 53.00 HDH; $8.50 own, Merge and a 
Whiskerpopper * D, $3.25 HCH, $8.75 2-Tone; all tests and 
Newest “cork- C, $3.50 GBG, $9.00 : Susmgteer- 
t “cork- B, $4.00 Unconditionally G P 6ft. Trout, 50c;4/2 & 
boggan” high ft. Bass, 50c; 71/2 ft. i~4 
riding skipper. ’ pered, 65c. 





Hook fully ex- 
osed yet weed- 
ess. Exception- 
al pick-up. Red, 
L, Wh., Yel., 
Frog, Silv. 1/0, 

65c; 2 and 4, 
50c; 8, 35c. 
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Dobsonakle, 50c  Stoneakle,50c. Juneakle, Meteo t 

° 50c Takes It” 
Newest H.O.B. Streamer Fly 


Deadly knock-out. Mae and _—w The WEBER LIFELIKE FLY teamed 
Sally in one. Feathery Box 3501 , Stevens Point, Wis. 


ee — | ¥ 
wide-forked an 25¢ is enclosed for Catalog. are to cred- 
body-fluffied in wa- O it fae me ‘ment ay dutupe purchase, 


ter. An enticer and | and send Weber’s Compliment Fly free. | 


[Weber’s Newest Lifelike Nature Lures] “sn § 
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Sampler Packets 
in Lusteroid Tubes 


6 newest Nymphs and Creep- 
ers, selected. $1.20 val., $1. 


12 ass’td. Wet Flies, $1.50 


value, 
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15 asst’d. Spent- Eyed Fly Box Signed cones 
wing Dry Flies, pode | Sis os 
$2.50 value, $2. Niftiest. 5 to 8 doz. / 
5 ass’td capacity. Transpar- | 
E glis h ent partitions. Dry- | Cn SET te. ere eee 
style Dry ing pad. Strong 20- oO rf - teatie : 
. aluminum. 6 x Also send Moviegram Fly Casting Instructions. j 
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. . g 
F oe ee 3% x 1%", $1.50. armen: cee sprees ores 
“Buy American—or American Labor Cannot Buy” 
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ed spot of smooth water. A rising trout on 
smooth water, fit for a new -Queen 0’ 
Waters to dance upon, and here it was 
time to go back to a friendly little cabin. 
I waded back into the stream. 

I know I should have taken that rising 
trout. He was the best fish of the day. I 
should have cast expertly over that pool 
with my best shepherd’s crook cast and 
cocked my Queen to do justice to her fairy 
grace. But instead I made a few timid ex- 
perimental casts at a safe distance from 
my rising trout. Ah! Just as I expected 
—my cast snarled up and my fly lay ina 
welter of tangled leader. 

I was tired and therefore lazy; so I 
whirled the tip of my rod rapidly in a 
small circle and then drew it back sharply 
to raise my fly from the water. And I went 
belling off like a rabbit hound on a fresh 
scent, for that fly performed strange antics. 
It darted from the water in a whizzing 
spiral and straightened out so suddenly 
behind that I felt the tug of the line an 
appreciable instant before I was expecting 
it. The forward cast snapped out with less 
effort than any cast of the day. Um—some- 
thing worth knowing more about. Yes, in- 
deed. How simple it was to duplicate! 
Repetition of it intrigued me. 


ND then it was dark. My rising trout 
was through rising. I had forgotten 
even the general location of his rises. But 
I was again hugely pleased with myself 
about something I might have learned prac- 
ticing on a duck puddle. I had developed a 
corkscrew pick-up which made my fly do 
fascinating antics in the air ! Now, as I write 
this, I can watch myself doing, by turns, 
the half roll and back cast, and this new 
corkscrew pick-up and easy forward cast. 
Yes, it is hard to choose between them. The 
corkscrew pick-up looks the more flashy 
and spectacular, but the half roll and back 
cast looks more difficult to perform. 

I have decided to take along a friend 
next spring to applaud me. But I am afraid 
that would be a failure, too. He would 
have to be a trout fisherman to understand 
how clever was the performance—and be- 
ing a trout fisherman, he would ignore me 
and vanish up or downstream to go about 
the most satisfactory business in the world. 


WE WALK TOGETHER 
(Continued from page 23) 


preceding spring had piled under a holly 
tree. I called to her sharply. 

She stopped, safely out of striking dis- 
tance, but the reptile was in a defensive 
coil and that marvelous tongue, which 
serves as ears, darted out and in. This I 
could see, but due to the position of the 
brush I could not be sure of the proper 
identification of the serpent, although the 
head looked dangerously like that of one 
of the deadly pit vipers. 

“Careful, Partner,” I said. “There is a 
snake under the holly tree, and it might 
be a cottonmouth.” 

She stood quite still for several seconds, 
studying the reptile intently. “No, Daddy,” 
she answered, “it isn’t poisonous; it hasn't 
any pits.” Then she stepped back. 

I put a stick over the serpent’s head and 
captured it. She was right; it was a harm- 
less specimen. The man who prides him- 
self on killing every serpent he sees is no 
woodsman, however long he may have 
lived in the woods; he is no lover of na- 
ture or of the children of nature, for no 
true lover of the wild kills wantonly or 
in ignorance. 

I have not taught the child to be a sen- 
timentalist. She has a gun, and, as I said 
before, she can use it. On one of our hunt- 
ing trips—and this time we were after a 
wild gobbler for Christmas—I left her 
sitting on a fallen oak while I circled a 
wide lagoon looking for turkey sign. I 
was careful to tell her to stay close to the 
log, because even an experienced woods- 
man may become hopelessly lost in the 
wilds of the Savannah River swamps, 
and being lost is serious business. 

I was away for perhaps forty minutes, 
and when I returned Partner was gone. 
An answering whistle reassured me, and 
I found her dancing with excitement under 
a tall cypress tree. It is unusual to see a 
bobcat during daylight hours, but one had 
passed her out of gunshot and had gone up 
a tree. Its fresh tracks were clearly marked 
on the shore of the lagoon. She was 
searching for the animal intently, her .410- 
gauge shotgun cocked and ready, but the 
cat had seen her and escaped. 
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One summer, while leisurely cruising jg 
Florida, we stopped to fish on the Por 
Orange Bridge, just south of Dayton 
Beach. Each of us had a fresh-water oyt. 
fit, and we were fishing the salt for smajj 
fish, baiting with live shrimp. She was yp. 
familiar with the method of fishing, and | 
rigged her outfit, expecting later to show 
her how it was done. While I was baiting 
my hook she had a strike and landed her 
fish. I handed her my rod and started to 
rebait her hook. The incident was repeated, 
Much to her amusement, we spent the 
short time at our disposal in this fashion, 
and she caught every fish. I hardly think 
she will forget the experience. It was 2 
great joke on her daddy. 


HE battle with her first sizable large. 

mouth black bass was memorable, per. 
haps the high light to date of all her outdoor 
experiences. She was considerably smaller 
than she is now. We were fishing at Lake 
Murray, South Carolina. I was handling 
the motor, and we were trolling from our 
square-stern canoe. Her lure was about 
forty feet behind the boat when the great 
warrior hit viciously and came out of the 
water to dance on his tail, wildly shaking 
his head and body to loosen the hook. 

The child struck hard, and the fish went 
back into the water. Her eyes grew large 
under the excitement, and her breath came 
fast. 

“Take the rod, Daddy!” she shouted, 
trying to stop his rush. “He’s too big for 
me.” 

I had cut off the motor the instant the 
fish was hooked. 

“Lose him then,” I replied. “It's your 
fish.” 

The frail rod bent as the gallant fighter 
moved in a wide arc. Her hand worked 
the reel with irregular jerks as she brought 
him closer; often she was obliged to yield 
and give him line. I did not time the fight, 
but it must have gone a full quarter of an 
hour before the fish jumped again, this 
time within fifteen feet of the boat. He 
saw us, and out sped the line. 

Partner was panting like a winded deer, 
and her hands shook like a hunter with 
buck ague. Her firm little chin was set, 
and the light of battle blazed in her eyes. 








A MILLION FISHERMEN 


One of the million—Earl Reau— who 
claims a record for the Maumee River 
with this 9% Ib. wall eyed pike taken 
on the reliable Oriental Wiggier. 


Shimmy Wiggler 


*® The old reliable—after 19 
years going stronger than 
ever. No. 5, 5g oz. with buck- 


tail streamer and 
extra hook .... 90c 


The Original and genuine 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip 
% Now ready in the familiar 
bottles —its great advantage 
is—it will not spoil. 35¢ per 
package. 





The Oriental Wiggler 


* Made of Pyralin No. 3with 
3/0 hook. Weight 5/8 o 
Practically weedless. Made in 
red and white, black and 
white, and yellow and white. 
Hook detachable. Musky 
Oriental Wiggler, $1. Used 
with Musky Pork Rind Strips. 
Equipped with No. 5/0 hook. 


AL. FOSS Por RIND Baits) 
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Again the fish was brought close to the 
boat, and I saw the hook was barely caught 
in the lower lip and that the prize would 
escape if he could force any slack. I did 
not warn her because it was her battle. 
She must win or lose on her own merits ; 
there was but one way to learn. 

The fish made a sudden dart under the 
boat, and before she could ease up on the 
reel her rod slapped the side of the canoe. 
I had visions of buying another rod, but 
she rose to the emergency in fine style, 
passing the rod tip in front of the boat. 
Soon the bass was once more near the sur- 
face. She now worked him back and forth 
for a few times, and the old master turned 
belly up. Partner heaved a deep sigh, and 
looked at me with a smile of victory. 

“T think he’s ’zausted, Daddy,” she said, 
and I agreed with her. 

Gently the net was slipped under the 
fish, and he was lifted into the boat. Four 
and a quarter pounds! A great bass and 
a great battle, waged and won ina sports- 
manlike manner ! 

Both of us love the flat country, the ripe 
smell of the salt marshes when the tide is 
out, the music of the breakers, and the 
ponderous fresh-water tidal rivers of the 
Carolina-Georgia Low Country. We love 
its varied and interesting bird life. We 
love the swamplands of the Savannah 
River, and our little shack nestles deep 
within its heart. 

Here we find a serenity and quiet that 
brings us, child and father, closer together. 
The great bearded cypress trees speak to 
us as they nod sagely in the wind. Beauti- 
ful pileated woodpeckers chide our in- 
trusion with their imperative “what ! what! 
what!” The place teems with squirrels— 
not your tame park squirrels, but true deni- 
zens of the wild; creatures fighting daily 
the eternal and merciless battle for exis- 
tence, just as you and I, under another 
guise, fight it back in cities, and just as 
this child must some day fight it. God 
grant her the strength and courage and 
fortitude that are part of nearly every 
wilderness creature. 

The back-water lakes of this swamp 
country are alive with fish, and we often 
haunt their shores to watch the great gars 
move with sinuous grace after their prey. 


We keep quiet, and occasionally, in the 
late afternoon, we hear a mother turkey 
cluck to her brood as they prepare for the 
night with its myriad dangers. Here are 
conquest. tragedy, love—all the multitude 
of things that are a part of creation and of 
which man understands so very little. 
Dimly she and I vision an eternal plan. 

Her daddy is to her an ultimate author- 
ity. He is a woodsman among great woods- 
men; her confidence makes him humble, 
for he knows how little he deserves the 
accolade. 

Danger we have faced, and I have yet to 
see her grow pale or frightened. A sudden 
squall caught us far out in the canoe, and 
when I tied the life-preserver to her belt 
she shouted: “This is fun!” I was frankly 
scared. 

I have taken advantage of her natural 
love of the open sky to teach her the les- 
sons she must learn; to build her body and 
her mind and her soul. And what a spiri- 
tual experience it has been to me! 


GAIN, in late February of last year, we 
were on the shore of Briarpatch Lake, 
the lake that has figured so much in my 
woodland adventures and has been men- 
tioned so many times in my stories of the 
outdoors. Partner, who was walking a lit- 
tle ahead, held up her hand with a warning 
gesture. Silently I slipped to her side. She 
pointed to a dead cypress tree that reared 
its naked head at the end of the lake. 
“Look,” she whispered, her voice tin- 
gling. 


There were two pairs of wood ducks 





contending for a hole, drilled probably by | 
a pileated woodpecker. Quietly we sank on | 


a log and watched them for almost an hour, 
thrilled to be so close to this little drama 
of the wilderness. 

“They all want the hole,” the child 
whispered. “Do you think they will build 
a nest there?” 

I answered that I thought it probable. 

It was time to go, and we retreated care- 
fully without disturbing the birds. 

Months later we were paddling down the 
lake. Partner spied a brood of half-grown 
ducks. These swam rapidly into the bushes 
at the left, while the mother, apparently 
hurt, fluttered across the lake. 
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must take if... 


in a tussle with a Mustad Key Brand 
hook. With their mad tugging, jerking, 
racing, they can’t bend or break Mus- 
tad’s tough, tempered steel—strongest 
fish hook steel in the world. Use Mustad 
Hooks for all sport fishing—whether 
trout, black bass, wall-eyes, pike, mus- 
kies, steelheads, salmon or sea fish. The 
patterns are right. Points and barbs are 
keen and hard—proof against blunting 
or breaking. Made by the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of fish hooks. Buy them 
ringed or snelled—single, double and 
treble types; in artificial flies, on baits 
of all kinds, at any good tackle dealer’s. 
Ask for them by name—MUSTAD. 


©. MUSTAD & SON, Est. 1832, OSLO, NORWAY 
NEW YORK: 302 Broadway- LOS ANGELES: 108 W. 2nd St. 


FREER 


Write Nearest Address for Illustrated Folder 


USTAD 


Key} Prand FISH HOOKS 








CAN'T BE WRONG . 


* A year ago we made the offer shown on the right. We 


repeated it several times in magazines going to over a million 
fishermen. We asked them not to take our word but to make 
their own test. Of this million, not 100, not even 50, who had 
fairly made the test, failed to do better with the Al. Foss baits, 


according to their reports. 


If you are still trying to fool modern, educated fish with 
old-fashioned splashing lures, consider the facts above—A 
million fishermen can't be wrong. 


Stock your box with Al. Foss lures and use them according 


to directions. 


FREE ON REQUEST Illustrated folding catalog. 


Shows True Temper Rods and Al. Foss Baits. Write today. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Box A. 


* A TRUE TEMPER PRoDUG * 


Sporting Goods Division 


Geneva, Ohio 
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on the popular 


BAY CITY 


eB. 


New Open Top, Double Side 
Bars, and all the other fea- 
tures that made it so popular. 


250 yd. 56 300 yd. 97,50 


- 


ew SYNCHRO MESH 


cc FREE SPOOL 


WANITA 
FLY REEL 


on the low-priced 


BRIGANTINE 





The most popular salt water 
low priced reel now has these 
great new features. 


250 yd.33,50 300 ya. 54 





\ PATENTED FEATURES 














Scientifically and sturdily 
built for satisfactory and 
long service. Has solid 








BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOG. Ali our record break- 


ing new features fully explained—write for one—it is free. 


one-piece aluminum frame, 
including seat. 


Price $4.95 











OCEAN CITY Mv FG. CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





1347 NOBLE STREET 











FISHING TACKLE 
OF DISTINCTION 


as supplied to Anglers in all 
parts of the United States for 


OVER 65 YEARS 
Write today for a copy 
of the 
SPECIAL AMERICAN EDITION 
of 


CUMMINS’ 
CATALOGUE 
Now Ready. Free by mail 
Cummins’ Tested Tackle is known all the 
world over as “‘the perfect tackle’’. Every de- 


tail is individually tested in the Cummins’ 
workshops. Made by experts for experts. 


Ww. J. CUMMINS 


Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, England 





“Pal”? ANCLER'S CLIP 


STILETTO 


3 DISGORGER a 
FF ‘ 
AE 


A SERVICE KIT or 


IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND! 
1 STILETTO—for cleaning, and removing lead- 
ers from the eyes of flies. 
2 DISGORGER—for backing out small hooks. 
3 CLIP—Hardened, tempered clipper for cut- 
ting lines and leaders, trimming flies and lures. 
4 THONG—with loop for attaching to lapel— 
always ready, never lost! 

ALSO HANDY AT ANY TIME 

FOR CUTTING AND CLEANING FINGERNAILS 
If not at your dealer's, we will send you a “Pal” 
postpaid for $1.00. 
THE H.C. COOK Co., 22 Beaver St., ANSONIA, CONN. 

MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS GEM NAIL CLIPPERS 











LEIGHTON’S AUTOMATIC SPINNER 


A revolutionary new Idea For Salmon, Lakers & Togue 


Equipped with needle hook trigger-release 


ing that wounded minnow action that makes 


Choice of gold or silver finish complete with 6 hooks ONLY 
$ Send for yours TODAY. 


E.G. LEIGHTON, 80 Chapman Street, Charlestown, 


1.25. 





for easy baiting 
and taking off fish. Shaped tong-blade for fastening bait giv 
it a real killer 


$1.25 For Six 
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Mass. Dealers write for special prices 








CRANKY about FLIES? 


It’s a real satisfaction to use Hoo- 
sier Flies—Spinners—Leaders. Write 
today for our catalog, and see what 
a complete line we make. 


Hooster Bair CoMPANY 


Kokomo Indiana 





“HEWITT” 
Trout Fishing Specialties 


Dry Balanced Trout Feeds 


Mail Orders Only. Write for Catalogs 
Stream Examinations with Reports & Advice 


127 E. 2ist ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
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3152 MN. SAWYER AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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“Oh, Daddy, she’s wounded !” exclaimed 
the child. 

Just then the mother duck lifted herself 
in the air and made a wide circle that took 
her out of our sight. Partner turned a 
puzzled glance in my direction. 

“She loves them, Partner,” I explained, 
“and she was trying to draw us away so 
that we would not harm her little ones, | 
think if we could find them she would be 
quite close, and quite satisfied that she had 
fooled us entirely.” 

Only yesterday we stood on a low bluff 
overlooking the river which stretched 
away into the west. The molten ball that 
was the sun dropped into the water. So 
startling was the illusion that one half ex- 
pected a hiss as the flaming mass seemed 
to touch the placid surface. 


HEN arms of lavender and crimson 

and rose and scarlet reached up into 
the sky and gently imprisoned the clouds, 
The child sighed and snuggled close to me. 
Someone spoke to us; something infinitely 
beautiful fused our spirits; some divine 
harmony made us feel the miracle as it 
was. And I wondered at and pitied thou- 
sands who might view but never see it. 
Silently I thrilled to the glory of the mo- 
ment; to Partner’s response to this breath- 
less close of a wonderful day afield. 

We find in the clouds a never-ending 
source of delight. The child is learning the 
sweep and beauty of the outdoors. I say 
“learning”; perhaps I should have said 
“teaching me.” Her illusions become my 
illusions ; the simplicity of her faith leaves 
no place for the suspicions and doubts of 
a skeptical world. And she grows steadily 
in self-reliance and in courage. 

These are simple things that the out- 
doors teaches—so simple and yet so es- 
sential. With its beauty goes its sternness; 
with its welcome it demands obedience to 
its laws. If you doubt it, take an untried 
companion tar into the wilderness. You 
may come out closer to each other than 
two brothers, or you may part as bitter 
enemies. 

It brooks no half measures. To those 
who learn its ways, it is kind and favors 
with a smile, but it can be harsh and un- 
yielding te one who dares its trails with 
faint heart and whining complaint. It has 
nothing in common with the standards by 
which many of us live most of our lives. 
You must depend on yourself alone; its 
bounties go to those who earn them. 
Whether it be in the far tundra of the 
northland or amid the green of tropical 
forests, it is ever the same and its laws are 
immutable. Its judgments cannot be fixed; 
its juries cannot be bought. Reward and 
comfort and security go to its favored chil- 
dren, those who learn and abide its ways. 

So I am glad that Partner loves the wil- 
derness. I have a burning joy in showing 
her the secrets of the wild; in seeing her 
rely more and more on her own initiative. 
It is my way and her way. Hand in hand 
we walk together. After all, companion- 
ship is the answer to the riddle of parent- 
hood. 

Depression and adversity are the culture 
media for the microscopic thoughts of half- 
baked theorists who would blithely destroy 
all that civilization has wrought through 
its slow and painful upward progress. Let 
me offer as an antidote for all the “isms, 
from rheumatism to communism, the prog- 
ress dictated by clear-eyed, clear-thinking, 
healthy minds, best developed in the labo- 
ratory of the great outdoors. 

Take the youngsters with you—they de- 
serve it. Our country needs men and wo- 
men with a keen appreciation of real 
values, and your child and mine must guide 
its destinies in the years to come. And as 





we walk with them time turns backward 
land we recapture its greatest boon—the 
| heart of a child. 
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HUNTING WHERE A BLACK KING 
RULED 
(Continued from page 31) 


We went out into the grounds of the 
erstwhile palace and kicked through the 
tall guinea-grass toward two smaller 
buildings near the edge of the original 
formal plantations. One of them had been 
the black emperor’s private theater, and 
there a covey of birds took to the air! 

We all fired, most of us twice. The 
fusilade brought down four of the guineas 
before they passed out of range. This bom- 
bardment stirred up another covey near 
the other small building, which had been 
the carriage house and royal stables, but 
the birds were too far away to afford a 
shot. ) 

We strolled toward the place, knowing 
that at times every guinea does not take 
to the air with the flock. We suspected 
that there might be one left, scuttling 
through the high grass; but if there was, 
we failed to get it up. 

When the Marines first went to Haiti, 
there was still an old dilapidated coach in 
Christophe’s stables, too worthless to in- 
terest even the poverty-stricken blacks. I 
had seen it then—a huge and lumbering 
French vehicle, its body suspended by 
brass chains from overhead springs. It was 
still faintly resplendent with gaudy scarlet 
and gilt paint on its heavy exterior carv- 
ings. Inside, the filthy mustiness was dis- 
counted by the faded upholstery of royal 
purple. It had supported a lolling, obese 
ebony monarch who could neither read nor 
write but who was so implacably con- 
vinced by his beliefs in his own imperial 
destiny that he had left instructions before 
he shot himself that his body should be 
destroyed in quicklime rather than be sul- 
lied by the touch of the plebian hands of 
his recent subjects. 

What’s more, he shot himself with a 
silver bullet, not only because it was a regal 
gesture but because of his conviction that 
the voodoo charms he wore prevented a 
lead ball from harming him! So many of 
his enslaved laborers had tried to shoot 
him that he probably believed it. 


HE flight of the guineas from the vi- 

cinity of the carriage house exhausted 
the possibilities of San Souci. We returned 
to our mounts and started toward the Cita- 
del. Soon we left the flat plains country 
and started the long ascent that led to the 
fortress. Presently pines became as num- 
erous as palms, and our ponies settled 
down to the long, hard grind up thé last 
steep slope. 

As we rode toward the Citadel it seemed 
vastly more impressive than when seen 
from the air. An incredible soaring prow 
of solid masonry projected down the 
mountain toward us, serving in itself to 
create a conviction of absolute impregna- 
bility. It seems impossible that man power 
alone could have dragged the huge blocks 
of stone, heavy cannons and other great 
masses of material up the trail we had just 
come, but the visual evidence could not be 
denied. Tradition teems with stories of 
how it was accomplished. 

If Christophe assigned ten men to drag 
a load to the top of the mountain, it was 
because he believed that ten men should 
be able to do so. If they were apparently 
unable to, he simply shot one of them and 
announced that if nine men could not do 
what had been too much for ten, then 
eight would be given an opportunity to try ! 
As none of the remaining nine knew which 
of them would be singled out next to ap- 
pease the royal anger, the load invariably 
went up. 

Finally the trail clung to a mere ledge 
as It approached the castle, and we came 
at last to the platform which provided the 


only feasible entrance. Here we turned 
our little stallions over to the boys and 
clambered into the fort itself through a 
broken gateway which had once been 
closed by massive timbers encased in iron 
that still rusts in the tropical rains. 
Emerging from the first passageway, 
cut in the rock, we started combing the in- 
terior of the first plaza. Almost at once a 
flock of birds took the air, and again we all 
had a shot or two, That time five of the 
guineas dropped before the covey got out 
of range over the ramparts. We went to 
collect the birds—and another flock, which 
had obviously been undisturbed by our 
firing, roared up. However, we were scat- 
tered all over the place and dared not fire 
for fear of hitting one of our own party. 
We grinned sheepishly at one another, 
but our carelessness made little difference. 
As soon as we emerged upon the upper | 
reaches we flushed another covey, this time | 
getting three birds. This was enough, we 
felt, and we abandoned our hunting to look 





RESH-WATER bait casters 

who have investigated the salt 
are enthusiastic over the sport 
they have found. “PLUGGIN’ 
MOVES NORTH,” by Elmer 
Ransom, in the April issue, tells 
you how, when and where. 











the old place over again, even though we 
had all explored it before. 

It was intensely interesting, and the 
legends about it make it even more so. For | 
instance, no one has ever found the burial 
place of Christophe. While it is known 
positively that he was interred within the 
walls of the Citadel, it is likely that no one 
ever will know just where. Quicklime 
usually does a good job. Nevertheless, 
there is a splendid new tomb in Port au 
Prince, reputed to hold his remains. Even 
the Haitiens know better, but they prefer 
to delude themselves. 

Neither has the hiding place of a tre- 
mendous fortune in gold and jewels, which 
Christophe collected as a war chest, ever 
been found, although it, too, was buried 
somewhere in the Citadel. It may come to 
light some day in much the same manner 
in which a really fine byst of Achilles was 
discovered at San Souci. 

A gendarme officer, riding past the 








palace, cast a casual glance toward an old 
native woman pounding petit mic! in a 
stone mortar with a lignum-vite pestle. 
The stone aroused his curiosity, as it was 
unlike any native stone in the vicinity. He 
dug the thing from the ground—and dis- 
covered that the old woman had simply 
inverted the bust and was using the hol- 
lowed base to clean the hulls from her 
grain! 

Finding the fortune may be as simple as 
that. Occasionally an ancient gold coin ap- 
pears in Port au Prince, but efforts to 
trace it have always been fruitless. Some 
of the jewels are in the vaults of the 
national treasury, as well as a royal crown 
or two—but the vast wealth that Christo- 
phe is known to have collected has never 
been accounted for. 

There are rumors, little more than tales 
told with lowered voices about little cook- 
ing fires in the hills, that there is always 
one living papa loi who knows where the 
treasure is, but that he will not disclose 
its location until the wealth is necessary 
to save the country from utter disruption. 
No one believes the story, but it has been 
current for generations. In Haiti, always 
mysterious and utterly unpredictable, any- 





thing might be true. 
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KODAK RETINA 


® Kodak Retina performs with distinc- 
tion on action shots . .. birds on the 
wing, if you wish. It’s adept, too, at in- 
door ‘‘candid’’ pictures and snapshots 
at night. 


Thirty-six pictures at a loading ... 
made at lightning speed if you like, and 
counted for you automatically. Superb 
results, assured by the keen f.3.5 Anas- 
tigmat lens and Compur-Rapid shutter 
with speeds to 1/500 second. 

A great little camera, yet its price, 
with enclosed view finder, depth-of- 
focus scale, is only $57.50... See it at 
your Kodak dealer’s. 


“SS” FILM 





® Kodak Super Sensitive Panchromatic 
Film has great speed, full color sensi- 
tivity for every outdoor action shot. 
Ideal for snapshots at night. Kodak 
Panatomic Film is completely color- 
sensitive and extremely fine-grained ... 
suitable for big enlargements. Both films 
are available for Kodak Retina, in con- 
venient daylight-loading magazines. At 
your Kodak dealer’s. .. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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5,000, 000 
KILLED IN 1933! 


Yes, we mean it. In the open season of 1933, in the United States alone, there 
were five million pheasants shot by hunters! There were between one and one 
and a half millions shot in South Dakota alone; over 1,000,000 in Minnesota; 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois trailed right along in 
the order named. In the East, Pennsylvania killed 250,000, New York about 
200,000, New Jersey about 100,000. In the far West, Oregon and Washington 


yielded huge crops of the great birds. 


THE AMERICAN PHEASANT 


is the name of an article which we will 
publish next month in which Mr. Seth 
Gordon, President of the American Game 
Association, covers the pheasant situation 
in America, and shows that this one-time 
“heathen Chinee”’ has in a few years become 
the most important game bird by far in 


many States, and with proper methods of 
raising and planting and subsequent care 
can become the most important game bird 
in many other States as well. His facts and 
figures are literally astonishing. If you are 
not satisfied with the upland shooting you 
are getting in your state, read this article. 


In the APRIL. 


Field 
Stream 


It’s a swell issue, and you are going to like it from cover to cover. You'll find it packed 
with practical information of the kind you want, with plenty about fishing. When pub- 
lished on March 15th you will be thinking about the trout season soon to open. Here’s an 
article that will alone be worth the cost of the whole copy to you many times over— 


BAIT-CASTING FOR TROUT 


Ozark Ripley tells you where, when and 
how. There is no one who knows more 
about it than he does, and darned few know 
as much. He’ll prove to you that this meth- 
od of taking trout, on proper tackle, will 


STRIPPING FOR SALMON 


The most sporting and thrilling way 
to take Tyee (King) and Coho (Sil- 
ver) Salmon. 


OLD BAND TAIL 
Where, when and how to shoot the 
bandtailed pigeon, as sporty shooting 
as you can find. 


MONARCH OF THE 
ALASKAN MEADOWS 


The where, when and how of hunting 
Alaska grizzlies. 


give you more and better sport at certain 
times than a fly rod will—and it’s just as 
“sporting” because it gives the Ash an 
even better chance to get away. Other 
articles in the April number include: 


PLUGGIN’ MOVES NORTH 


Where, when and how to take salt- 
water fighters on light bass tackle. 


KENO, DEAN OF 
LION DOGS 


Mountain Lion hunting in Arizona 
with a dog so famous that his death 
was front page news. 


AMERICAN BIRDS of PREY 


How to tell which ones to kill on 
sight. 


Don’t miss this issue. Tell your dealer now 
to save you a copy; or, better still, subscribe. 




















We wandered through the galleries 
where the antiquated brass cannons stil] 
looked blankly over the jungle. Most of 
those weapons are of French manufacture 
and were captured from defeated armies 
sent to subdue the revolting blacks, but 
there are many of English manufacture 
and obviously designed for naval use. 
Those cannons do not indicate England’s 
willingness to assist an oppressed people 
for they were obtained when the negroes 
captured and looted two of Britain’s first- 
line fighting ships! 

Black men, captured as savages, doomed 
to slavery and fighting for their freedom, 
defeated the cream of Napoleon's old 
campaigners on land and thumbed their 
collective nose at the Mistress of the Seas! 
But, being completely illiterate, they could 
not possibly have been deterred by any 
convictions of the greatness of their foes, 
Ignorance can be a great asset at times, 

Despite such astounding accomplish- 
ments in the past, all seem so futile now, 
The palace of San Souci, where such 
absurdly titled nobles as the Duc de 
Limonade and the Compt de Cocoanut 
danced awkwardly with stalwart wenches, 
is now a ruin. The royal suicide who built 
it was succeeded in turn by other black 
monarchs who were fully as cruel and 
ruthless, and then by dictators who called 
themselves presidents but who were even 
more powerful. The blacks won their 
political freedom, but nothing more. They 
still revert to insensate savagery when 
the throbbing tom-tom drums in the jungle 
call them to voodoo ceremonials. 

Even the incredible Citadel is a monu- 
ment to futility. It never served any de- 
fensive purpose; its only value is the use 
to which we put it. It’s a good place to 
get guineas. 


MARLIN—AT ARM’S LENGTH 


(Continued from page 27) 


found myself face to face with a marlin off 
sparsely traveled Bimini. Ever been out on 
a limb when someone started sawing it 
off? Well, I asked for it. Now I would 
have a chance to prove that I was right. 

I didn’t dream of capturing big game 
fish out of a rowboat that night. You can’t 
dream unless you fall asleep first, and I 
was too excited to sleep. Ned was staying 
on shore. Art, stretched out in the lower 
bunk, was oboeing away on a slow number. 
I endured it until dawn; then I slipped out 
on deck and made preparations for the big 
adventure. 

“All set?” was Ned’s greeting in the 
morning. 

“It won't run.” 

I gave the starter cord another violent 
yank. Not even a sputter out of the out- 
board motor! I was stumped. You can't 
catch marlin unless you troll for them. 
Ned came to the rescue. 

“We can tow you back of the Lightning 
until you hook into your marlin and then 
cast you adrift,” was his happy solution. 

Within a few minutes I was on my way 
out to the Stream, the rowboat switching 
around behind the cruiser like a snake's 
tail. The sea was none too calm. 

There I sat and broiled in the sun for 
a whole morning. Hafers caught two fine 
marlin. I enjoyed both fights immensely, 
except when they tried to hoist the second 
frisky fish aboard before he was half 
licked. I expected him to dive into the small 
skiff with me at any moment. 

Not a fish had looked at my bait. Then, 
along about lunch time, the trouble came 
to a boil. Art, from topside, noticed that 
my bait was spinning and kindly cut me 
another. 

A marlin’s dorsal loomed up behind my 
lure. With stubby dark sail erect an 
silver-blue pectoral fins spread wide, he 
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rushed the bait—rapped it hard. I fed him 
a little line, became overanxious, then 
struck with all I had. A miss! The marlin 
didn’t have time to mouth the bait, much 
less swallow it. 

] jumped up in the stern and reeled 
furiously to tease him back. Many a time 
| have worked that trick for an inex- 
perienced angler. Sure enough, he showed 
up again. Smack! This time I gave him 
more line, braced myself and let him have 
it hard. Another miss! While I was trying 
to coax him up again I heard Ned laugh. 

“You can’t catch ’em when you can’t 
even hook ’em,” he taunted me. 

Art speeded up as the marlin rose for 
the third time. Now he was really angry. 
His dorsal knifed through the water. I 
sure knew it when he crashed the bait that 
time. I free-spooled the reel. The bait 
settled. Suddenly the line started to zip 
out. 

“Strike him!” yelled Art. 

I came back on that fish hard enough to 
pull his head off. He was there. I fetched 
up solid. Then he was gone. The line 
sagged. 

I reeled in slowiy. We found that the 
tough-skinned bait had buckled over the 
point of the hook on the first strike, so that 
it was impossible for me to send the steel 
home. 

I was heart-broken. Art retied the skiff's 
tow line to the stern of the Lightning. He 
had been about to cast off. Ned, too, was 
disappointed. He was eager to snap some 
action shots of the unusual battle. 

“Tomorrow you can have the day off 
for another try,” he generously informed 
me. “We are going ashore now so you 
can get that balky motor fixed.” 

I scouted around that night and finally 
stumbled into a lad that was thrilled at the 
prospect of landing a big fish in a little 
boat. His name was Joe. If I was going to 
sea in that huge ocean liner that covered 
a scant fourteen feet, I was going to be 
prepared. 

“Don’t forget life-preservers, pyrene, 
water, lunch and extra gas,” I warned Joe. 

I did not duck on the question of tackle. 
At first I thought I'd use a heavy outfit, 
so that I could make short work of any 
marlin that climbed on the hook. In the 
end I resolved I would play fair; so I un- 
cased my custom-built 9-ounce fod and 
clipped on a 3/0 reel crammed full of 12- 
thread line. 


OE rigged up a clever outrigger that 

would skip the bait along the surface in 
such a tantalizing, lifelike way that a 
marlin would be unable to resist it. It was 
a light wood mast and bamboo boom ar- 
ranged sailboat-fashion, except that the 
boom could be pulled part way up the 
mast and carried at any desired angle. My 
line from the rod went to a snap-type 
clothes-pin at the end of the long boom and 
then down to the bait, which skittered 
along on the water far out to the side of 
the boat. 

A few yanks on the starter rope, and 
the cranky motor came to life. It ran per- 
fectly after I emptied the old mixture of 
gasoline and salt water out of the tank and 
refilled with a fresh supply of gasoline. I 
lent Hafers my camera so that he could 
get some action shots. 

The Stream was glassy-slick. Not a 
marlin looked at my bait. The Lightning 
trolled close by, and I watched Ned out- 
fight a small marlin. 

The next time Ned circled near, I took 
a razzing. 

“When do I use this camera?” he jeered. 

Fireworks started to pop immediately. 
A dark shadow, far down and well back 
of my bait, rapidly assumed form and be- 
came a purple streak that simply ate up 
the distance as it closed in for the kill. The 


dark fin, weaving along in the wake of the 
bait, rose higher and higher above the 
surface. The marlin slashed at the bait. 
The clothes-pin let go at the first crack. 
Bait and fish settled together. 

I paid out line while I counted up to five. 
Then I laced it into him hard. The steel 
barb bit in—penetrated the jaw. The line 
whipped through the guides. 

I was facing aft when I hooked the fish. 
Joe stopped the motor, went forward, and 
broke out the oars so that we could follow 
the fish. But with the motor still on the 


stern and our weight out of trim, we made | 
poor progress in our backward chase of | 


the surfacing marlin that was tearing the 
line from the reel at a fast rate. 
Joe is a quick thinker. Before I knew 





‘THERE is no greater trophy 
than the Alaska brown bear. 
Even if your chances are remote 
of hunting one of these great 
carnivores, you'll enjoy reading 
“MONARCHS OF THE A- 
LASKAN MEADOWS,” by 
W. K. Ball, in the April issue. 











what it was all about, he had cut the out- 
rigger guys and heaved mast and boom 
overboard. 

“There’s a present for you,” he sang out 
to Art on the Lightning, “Pick it up for 
us,” he ordered. “And keep away from that 
fish i 

Next, the outboard came inboard. 

“Get in the bow!” commanded Joe. 

Now the deck was really cleared for 
action. Joe sat amidships, and we were on 
the move, bow first now, just in time. I 


saw the brass core of the reel spool shining | 


through the scant line still left. 

“Eight, nine, ten,” whooped Ned and 
Art in unison. They were counting the 
jumps and having a high old time out of 
my joy-ride. 

I stuck to my knitting; Joe pulled lustily 
on the oars. I was beginning to wilt by the 
time I had regained half my line. Then 
the marlin sounded. Joe took a rest, but I 
had to work harder. When the fish came 
to the top and breached close to us, we got 


an eyeful. He was huge. No mere 80- | 


pounder was this one. 

“Want this rod?” I teased Ned on the 
Lightning. ° 

“Fat chance of getting it!” he called 
back. 

That marlin satisfied all the yearning 
that I had ever had to go the route with 
a game fish under sporting conditions. All 
of Ned’s battles were tame alongside this 
one. The light tackle gave the marlin a 
chance to get up in the air and do things 
I’d never seen before. No heavy line to 
drag around after him and cramp his aerial 
acrobatics. In his mad dashes and tail- 
walking spurts over the water, I thought 
the line would surely part. 

By this time I had been in that one- 
round fight to a finish close to an hour. 
After a good deal of give and take, the 
swivel came out of water. Another dozen 
turns on the reel would bring him to the 
boat. How I would laugh at Ned then! 

Joe’s piercing yell snapped me back into 
action. “Shark!” he shouted, pointing over 
the side. 

Luckily I had a rod harness on; other- 
wise my rod and reel might have fallen 
overboard when I hastily sat down in the 
bottom of the boat. That shark looked 
every bit as long as the skiff. I’m sure he 
was heavier. And he wasn’t more than a 
few tail-sweeps away. 

“Don’t let him mangle 
pleaded Joe. 

I loosened the drag so that the marlin 


your fish!” 
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No. 1250 South Bend Level 
Winding Anti-Back-Lash 
Casting Reel. . . $1650 





INS Here’s the finest reel we’ve 

ever designed. It’s not only 
smoother and freer running. .. it’s 
not only more responsive to your 
cast. Its bearings, gears are not 
alone of the finest materials or 
most precise workmanship. This 
new No. 1250 is a fusion of all 
these. It’s a reel, superior in every 
respect to any we have ever offered. 


Write for full specifications. Use 
coupon below—or see it at dealer's. 









Write for ¥ 
“Fishing—What | 
Tackle and When” 


96 de to fishing. 
All Res? fotn revised edi- 
tion. Shows fish species in 
life colors. Bait and fiy- 
casting lessons. Shows, de- 
scribes No, 1250 reel and 
other new tackle. Sent 
FREE! Use coupon! 


2275 HIGH STREET 
Gentlemen: Send your book on fishing to: 


Name. 





Add: 
City State 

















NYMPHS! NYMPHS!! NYMPHS!!! 


HEWITT HARD \p 


BODY. Light, HP 
. a fa yy Nymphs 
6 pat- 


medium, dark. 


mang ‘Sizes 10 
$3.50 doz ;.30each. & 12—$2.25 doz; 
Sizes 10, 12, 14. -20 each. 
SPECIAL LEADERS FOR NYMPH FISHING 

<= MILLS AND SON'S 
MINNOW FLY 


Light — Medium — 
Dark. Catch Trout 
when nothing else 
does. Sizes 12 and 14 
Long Shank 
$3.60 doz; .30 each. 


A SPECIAL 














A SPLIT BAMBOO FLY ROD FOR $9.25 
GOOD ACTION—FAIR QUALITY—REAL VALUE 
You will be surprised at its value 
8, 8'2 or 9 ft. (Regular or Dry Fly Action). 
ALSO A BETTER GRADE FOR $16.00 


Headquarters For All Fishing Tackle 


Since 1822, PRACTICAL ANGLERS have managed 
our business. A large part of the advance in angling 
practice and equipment has been due to their in 
genuity and effort. In addition to our line of HIG 
GRADE goods, we offer MODERATE PRICED 
goods of unusual value. Complete Catalog (Ready 
in March), 10 cents. 


SALES AGENTS H. L. LEONARD RODS 


WM. MILLS & SON 
23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 











Another 
Favorite 
"IMPROVED 


BASS-BUG SPINNER No.700 


Blades made from heavy, 
resilient PYRA- SHELL 
and fi hed in per 

colors that cannot chip. 
Mounted on rust-proof 
piano wire shank with slid- 
ing spring fastener. Best 
quality hooks and swivels. 





When properly baited, a 
proven game fish killer for 
either casting or trolling. 


The BILL DEWITT Line 
covers a complete assort- 
ment of baits for casting 
and trolling including the 
well-known NATURAL 
MINNOW. All made from 
PYRA-SHELL, the latest 
development in lure manu- 
facture. 


Write for 
Catalog No. 5 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct 


Britt DEWITT Barts Drv. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N-Y. 











RODS MADE NEW 


—BROKEN RODS MY SPECIALTY— 


REWINDING x 5 


REVARNISHING 

NEW GUIDES 
Wo. FRUCHTING Hupson, N. Y. 
Stiff hackled dry flies $2.40 per doz. 








FLY FISHING TIME 
Will Soon Be Here 


You'll have lots more fun with a perfectly 
balanced outfit. FREE list shows balanced 
rod, reel and line assemblies, at Special Bar- 
gain Prices that save you real money. FREE 
list of fly and leader makers tools and materi- 


als. New 132-page il- 
lustrated catalog, 10c. PAUL Ht. YWOUNG 


Detroit, Mich. 


6065-1 Grand River Ave. 


{ 
| could elude his savage pursuer. Joe rowed 





faster. We held even with the marlin. The 
shark stayed right with us. 

If I had been in a fight before, I forgot 
all about it immediately, because when the 
shark played tag with the marlin he really 
started to battle in earnest. Perhaps he 
had been resting before—or practicing. 
First on one side, then on the other, he 
came out in tremendous dives that carried 
his long body skyward to amazing heights, 
crashing down in a boil of spray. 

In the excitement, I stood up again to 
play him from the bow. But when he 
bounced out of water on the port side and 
fell back in on the starboard, I quickly 
resumed the fight from a sitting position. 

“Wonderful!” boomed Ned, busily reg- 


| istering the action with the camera on the 
| close-hovering Lightning. 





“Great work, Mate!” I heard Art yell. 

Joe had a change of heart. He started 
to ply the oars in mighty sweeps away 
from the leaping marlin instead of toward 
him. 

“Do you want to lose him?” he cried. 
“Let him run!” he thundered in my ear. 

I couldn’t, though, The drag on the reel 
jammed tight. I couldn’t budge it. The 
harness held, and my fish looped the loop 
all around us. 

My partner was true blue in the pinches. 
When the shark lost the trail of the frantic 
marlin and swam alongside the skiff to 
look us over, Joe belted the monster over 
the back with an oar, sending him scurry- 
ing as he showered spray all over us in the 
wildly rocking boat. The next time the 
marlin jumped, I yanked my rod back in a 
long, sweeping pull that brought the fish 
down on his side with a terrific wallop, 
taking the fight out of him for a while. 

Somehow or other, the rest of the line 
got on the reel and the swivel hit the rod 
top. 

“Shall I unhook him?” I asked Joe. I 
meant, of course, to release the fish, It’s 
really the sporting thing to do. 

“No, I'll do it,” he assured me. 


GUESS he misunderstood me. He got a 

firm grip on the leader and started pull- 
ing the marlin toward the boat. When the 
bill came within arm’s length, he got a 
strangle hold on it with both hands and 
tried to heave the quickly reviving marlin 
into the little skiff. I grabbed a gaff handle, 
so that I could crack the battling fish on 
the nose. On the first attempt, I missed and 
hit Joe across the hands. The fish was 
raising a terrific rumpus, tail flaying all 
around the place, with Joe holding on 
for dear life. When I did hit the maniac in 
the right place, he quieted down and Joe 
slid him over the gunwale. 

We ran into the inlet with our two-lung 
barker on the stern wide open. Bimini 
turned out in force to greet us. When they 
saw my prize, I was a hero. They could 
not believe I had caught it out of a skiff. 
I was not even sure myself at first; I 
thought I had dreamed it. 

The official weight was 115 pounds. It 
was the first marlin known to have been 
caught from a rowboat. I was certainly a 
proud mate. 

Hearing a putt-putt, I looked up and 
saw Capt. John Carr coming through the 
inlet in an outboard, somewhat larger than 
mine. 

“He watched you out there through his 
glasses,” someone told me. “When you 
hooked your fish, he decided to give it a 
try that way too.’ 

The smile of victory could be seen 
spreading across his face when he was still 
well away from the dock. 

“Wait until you see this 
shouted. 

Probably a kingfish or a wahoo, I 
figured—perhaps even a small marlin. But 


one!” he 
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one look in the bottom of his boat con. 
vinced me that he had won top honors, His 
fish leveled the beam scale out at the 150. 
pound notch. It was a blue marlin—the 
first of the season. 

Well, I was champ for a little while 
anyway. And perhaps there will be a big 
blue one waiting out there for Joe and me 
when we get another day off. 


SOUTH AMERICA ON NOTHING 
(Continued from page 29) 


I decided to add the hide of this giant 
ant-eater to my rapidly increasing collec- 
tion of trophies, and a single shot dropped 
it in a heap of untidy legs and fur, The 
loose, tough skin was quickly removed and 
stretched by means of pegs driven into the 
ground. 

The animal smelled sour and musty, but 
I decided to try a steak of it for breakfast, 
Then it was that I learned, to my sad dis- 
appointment, just why the ant-eater can 
so safely disdain the lordly jaguar, killing 
puma and fearless peccary. I determined 
then and there that I would boil my worn- 
out shoes or fry my canvas canoe before 
I would ever again attempt to eat any part 
of a great ant-eater! 

The land along the river now became 

rolling and hilly, game was even more 
plentiful, and the plague of biting insects 
was thankfully left behind. The water was 
much clearer, and the fish that I caught 
seemed more tasty. Although my fishing 
was primarily a matter of food-getting, and 
the fish were yanked out of the water 
with a hand line or stout pole, some of 
them were decidedly gamy. I occasionally 
saw in the clear water or rolling on the 
surface one variety of fish that was as 
large as a man. However, I never caught 
any of these big fellows. 

There were many fruits, nuts and ber- 
ries. I had one very rigid rule regarding 
fruits and berries: I always watched to 
make sure that the ever-present monkeys 
or the birds were feeding on them before 
I ventured to eat them myself. When a new 
fruit was found, and I saw neither mon- 
keys nor birds indulging, I concluded it 
was best that I too leave it alone. 

As the river entered the hill country I 

began to encounter again swift water and 
rocky rapids. Some of these stretches | 
risked shooting, although others I took 
the precaution of portaging around. This 
was generally a difficult and anything but 
pleasant task. Often I had to cut away 4 
trail for a hundred yards or more and 
make several trips to transport canoe and 
other impedimenta. 

Never once, however, did I see a single 
evidence that any human being had been 
there before me. This seemed very strange 
to me, after coming in contact ‘with the 
lone little band of wild folk near the head- 
waters of the river. Apparently they did 
not come down to visit the tribes which 
knew I would eventually meet farther 
down. 

It was during one of these portages that 
I met with my first iguana, a great horny- 
scaled and quite repulsive miniature drag- 
on. I had heard that they are good eating 
—and one cannot be too particular when 
living off the country. I shot the beast, 
skinned him and a little reluctantly cook- 
ed some of the meat. To my surprise, ! 
found the iguana to be about the finest of 
all the meats I enjoyed while on the entire 
trip. It was as tasty and as tender as young 
chicken. 

I had, however, begun to feel the ill ef- 
fects of my bad diet, river water, mosquito 
bites and strenuous labors beneath the 
equatorial sun that burned through my 
thin and rapidly wearing meager supply of 
clothing. The truth is, I had already be 
come darned well fed up on the whol 
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it con. scheme of things. I had had a lot of fun the doorway of my tent, and after break-| Posed by a Professional 
rs. His and thoroughly enjoyed it—but I had just fast I started out again, feeling very much 
re 150. about had enough. . better. Later in the ‘morning, as I was 
in—the At the height of one of these “why-the- gliding past a sand spit, I saw a big turtle, 
devil-didn’t-I-have-sense-enough-to-stay- weighing well over a hundred pounds. It 
- while home” times, I glided right out onto a high was apparently raking the sand into a hole, 
» a big thatched dwelling, or molocca, perched on [ quickly turned the canoe in to the 
and me the bank of the river and was quickly — shore, picked up my machete and ina few 
greeted by a flock of arrows. Quite as moments had cleaved the reptile S head 
quickly I returned the barrage with my from its body. Turning my attention to 
1ING rifle and fled, having first seen four In- the hole which it had been filling, I found 
dians go to the ground with bullets this was full of white skin-shelled eggs 
through their brown-skinned, naked bodies. about the size of those laid by a chicken, 
. ot Half an hour later, satisfied that the Delighted at the prospect of a change of 
7 savages were following me down the diet, I immediately made camp right there 
cme. river, I ambushed and waited. As their and fried a big pan full of the eggs, which 
ropped big war canoe shot around a sharp bend were exceedingly palatable in spite of 
sa The in the river’s course and close upon me, I their fishy flavor. Then I proceeded to 
od aa once again opened fire and accounted for roast some of the turtle meat, which 
nto ie six more of their number before they could proved to be delicious. 
ty. } put the canoe into reverse and retreat back (To be concluded) 
. ae up the river. Then I did a little more flee- 
ry ing myself. STEVE’S MASTERPIECE 
ne p~ That night I heard for - first time ~ (Continued from page 35) 
killing throbbing, — Ran tel hae pce When he was close, he whispered, “I | 
rmined drums—the Fe fat . i te akan done seen him, Come with me very quick, 
wor likely telling al anc — OW n -_ Cap'n.” 
before — oe griliornyt tess: pe agg ; Back down the ridge he led me in a little 
LY De any was © Se eer ' ox-trot for two hundred yards. Then he| Hi 
— and o hago “ys —— paused and pointed to the left where a COMPLETELY SATISFIED 
my nervous, restless slee gnt, xe savanna eli red i . y 
— continually heard this sinister thumping. a por immer glimmered = the sundown WITH RUBBER BOOTS FOR 
/ more “aes : ; : "Real ght. Wild it looked and primeval, a fit 
Peis As if under the fiendish spell of some harbor for the great stage we were seeking 
— chanting jungle witch-doctor, I awoke the “sy 54 Tm ml yh C: a THE FIRST TIME IN YEARS” 
pec next morning with a splitting oe 50g “Ves oo a ray Sere 
. my back hurt, and my body seemed to be “Well c- sa os Rati . co 
ng burning up, though covered with cold what te  segpendbag For the first time in many years I am com- 
aa perspiration. A  sapyewcll fear gripped cad I come out behind dem, dey were standing | Pletely satisfied with my rubber boots,” 
me of it was & tear tar greater than pos Ma by dat big cypress yonder. Dey were not | writes Mr. William A. Miles, of Babylon, 
ionally Suda cane iS ees te fear ‘oa scared, and maybe we can get a shot.” Long Island. “Your Ezy-Fit Boot is the 
on the jungle fever, of becoming helplessly ill in Pe: f eadigance pt wor ted — a answer. It is lighter in weight than any 
pow a land where survival was —— noble to me. There is about stalking an old| boot I’ve owned, and far more durable. 

5; be yn dg reo agua quickly perishable hitetail stag, absolutely wild and free in| The snug ankle fit is a joy, and the non- 
id ber- "T hadoadiinn to eat for breakfast. While prsnlyser waar i — — skid soles have prevented many a slip. 
arding I felt certain I could catch a fish ina very “UY Olner Kine of sport alrords. “And wien | Fishermen will give Ezy-Fit Boots three 
hed te ae sateen ft tnd Wille Or em Caneay OF the odds are against the hunter, as they : ie 
onkevs few minutes, I hac code es were here, the sport is stepped up con-| rousing cheers. 

‘As desire for food. Pushing out into mid- ~: Setitiatar tes demmeiiaenananh : : 
before stream, I paddled mechanically and list- What i pans sim Steve?” I whis-| 2tY Ezy-Fit Boots. You will agree with 
vo lessly along, keeping a sharp tookout for pered. “The light is leaving us fast.” | Mr. Miles on their light weight and dura- 
ided it — e eettas tee 3 t - “De wind is to us,” he answered softly.| bility. You will like Firestone’s exclusive 

After an uneventful day, ound @ “We must follow, and try to get a sight of supporting strap which holds the boots 

Z| camping place. Weak, weary and discon- dem, Eave 6 teh Meer Sek Gee I ; 
intry ; solate, I climbed out of my canoe, pulled : flag? er 5S firmly at any height. And the snug ankle 
er and thought for, Cap’n. And you done got de : 

By rifle, thank God !” fit and non-slip cleated soles are a revela- 
I took Mists were rising in the dripping twi-| tion. Try a pair at your dealer’s today. 
|. This : light woods as we stepped forward toward 
ng but gtaryten pe og yy me the forbidden heart of, the Ocean. The| FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
way a trout, but it has been done. greenery was at this point waist-high and HUDSON, MASS. 
re and “TROUT IN THE DEVIL’S as dense as a continuous hedge; but 8 . 
oe and GARDEN,” by Charles McDer- ee it woe: game — = a —_ LIGHT WEIGHT 
: : sian . oe ee We m , 

single me It a caer yo sian, oat po perdinw geet phe pal ws —_a- 
d been ; ‘ less. Underfoot, deep sphagnum moss muf- | SPORTING BOOT 
trange fled our footsteps. 
ith the ; “We ought to keep below de bushes,” | 
 head- it up on to the bank and dragged my tent Steve admonished in a voice hardly audi- | 
ey did out to set it up. In a little while I had ble; “and when we get to dat big bay-tree 
hich I caught two fish, about four pounds each, ahead, we must stop to look.” 
farther and rather unenthusiastically wrapped It was almost a certainty that we must 

them in banana leaves and laid them on a_ now be within range of the superb stag; 
es that bed of red coals beside my fire to cook. the only question was: could we make 
horny- During the night it began to rain, and him out? In that dense underbrush I 
. drag- morning came with low-hanging, dark doubted if we could see more than his head 
eating clouds and a steady fall of rain. 1 warmed and neck. Even if he were visible, we | 
. when up the remains of my supper, which tasted might not see him. All deer hunters know | 
beast, about as unappetizing as anything I had what I mean by that. For the wild deer is | THE EZY-FIT BOOT 
cook- eaten tor many a day, and then crawled a singularly spectral creature. Against a| ‘L d folder, 
rise, back inside my tent. All day I sat there, forest background, a few trees or bushes genet: 2 nk se " 
nest of cursing the weather and everything else camouflage him admirably; and he not ype, 
entire I could think of. only has sense enough to dash away at full 
young Toward evening the rain stopped and speed when mam approaches, but he like- i> 
. the clouds lifted. I decided to make it wise (and this takes more sense) knows 
ill ef laundry day, and went down into the river how to stand almost without breathing, y 4 ~~ e | @ 
»squito to wash every piece of clothing I possessed, watching the hunter and craftily calculat- 
th the as well as myself. Hanging the clothes ing whether it is wiser to make a break 
zh my on near-by bushes to dry during the night, for it or to take a chance on the hunter's \Y/ 
ply of unless it started raining again, I crawled not seeing him. 
dy be- into my tent and was soon asleep. A wiser wild creature there may be, 
whole he next morning I shot a deer from but I have never hunted any wiser. Copyright 1935, Firestone Footwear Co. 
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3-IN-ONE 


Blended from three 
fine oils, 3-in- One 


cleans and _ prevents 
rust as it lubricates. A 
light, non-gumming 
oil— better for every 
sportsman’s use. In 
both handy cans and 
bottles at all stores. 











SELLERS 
Fly Casting ‘“‘Bas-Kit”’ Reel 


Designed by the P. as a Strip Fly Cast- 
ing Reel for Trout, Bass, or General Fishing 








U. S. and 
Canadian 
Patents 


Quick Winding - Quick Line Drying 
New Design Chromium Plated. Micromatic 
Drag, and Click. Collapsible Tulip Wood or Cat- 
aline Handle. Fits your vest pocket, when Col- 
lapsed. 
PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE 

Holds 25 or 30 yards of Double Tapered en- 
ameled silk line. Rarely Back Lashes. 

The Patentee has had 56 years of practical Fly Fish- 
ing experience and once you use this Reel you will 
agree with him that it’s the best for Fly Fishing. 

Price $9.35; MONEY ORDERS ONLY 

If you are not pleased, return the reel, insured, 
and your money will be refunded. 

fours for luck, 


E. J. Sellers, Druggist, Kutztown, Pa. 

















Bean’s Salmon and 
Lake Trout Hooks 


This Hook is designed particularly for lake trolling 
with minnow. The true, half circle bend, short 
shank, and small wire make it a perfect hook for 


easy sewing. 12 inch gut. Hook so concealed that 


when fish strikes he takes in the whole bait. Put up 





We came to the bay-tree, a huge thing 
fifty feet high, from the shelter of which 
Steve had suggested that we take a scout. 
As soon as we reached it my negro did a 
touching thing. He bent himself over al- 
most double beside the tree. 

“Stan’ on me,” he said. And his tone, 
though whispered, was an order. This was 
Steve's hunt. 

Holding the tree with one hand and my 
rifle in the other, I stepped up on Steve’s 
broad back. Good old Steve. He was as 
steady as a stump. 


ROM my curious point of vantage I 

looked over the gently rolling sea of 
greenery before me, the long undulations 
of which were caused by the wonderful 
growth of evergreen vines that festooned 
the bushes. It was as if a wide expanse of 
water, with green waves rolling and deep 
hollows between glimmering, had suddenly 
been stayed by some magic hand. It was 
in this kind of country that I was looking 
for my stag. 

For a minute or so I saw absolutely 
nothing but the lonely landscape. Then, out 
of gunshot but clearly visible, a doe stole 
out of the brush and began to nibble some 
huckleberry buds. Another one joined her. 
Just at that moment the sun, half-way 
down over the rim of the horizon, broke 
through the clouds and sent a last shaft 
through the jeweled woods. Suffusing the 
tall pines with soft radiance, these sunset 
rays lighted up other things as well. I had 
been looking for a telltale glinting of 
horns, and now I saw it. Then the whole 
buck came into view, striding in lordly 
fashion behind the does. Only for an in- 
stant did I see his whole body as he walked 
clear of the bushes; then he faded as he 
stepped forward, soundlessly vanishing in 
the misty bushes. I said that these deer 
were out of gunshot—but not rifle-shot. 
The distance was about a hundred and 
twenty-five yards. 

It was evident that these fugitives had 
not quite recovered from their fright. 
While deer at all times seem to live in an 
atmosphere of alertness and while, when 
feeding, they often keep moving as if ner- 
vous, these seemed to be heading for some- 
where—and that place was probably far 


| beyond where they were now tarrying. 





six on a card, sealed in cellophane and dated. | 


Sizes: 2/0 and 3/0. Price 40c a card. Two cards 


The postpaid. Same hook with 24” gut designed 


to use without leader, 3 on a card, 25c postpaid. 


Tied by L. L. BEAN, Inc. 


19 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Write for Spring Catalog ready March 8 
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I forgot that I was standing on Steve; 
I tried to forget the treacherous shimmer 
and the faint fog over the brush country 
—the low visibility, so to speak. I got my 
rifle up, steadying it against the trunk of 
the bay-tree. Holding for the broad base 
of the neck, where it joins the shoulder but 
not too low down, just as the old stag 
paused on a tussock I let drive. I knew 
there would be no chance for a second 
shot, and made no attempt to follow up the 
first. But I did try to mark the exact spot 
where the buck had been standing when I 
saluted him. 

There were sounds of crashing through 
the far thickets; then all was still. I did 
not know whether it had been a clean miss 
or a clean kill. I was still listening for 
some possible telltale sounds of struggle 
when I felt my underpinning begin to 
move. I stepped down. 

Steve and I looked at each other. Some- 
how we never try to pretend. 

“You done kill him?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. Let’s go and see.” 

Through the reeking bushes we went; 
and when we came to three tall sweet- 
gums, we began to look about. This was 
the place. Steve did a thing that you will 
hardly believe, yet it is true. It was very 
dusky. Twilight had come. Steve began to 
smell about. 

“T can always smell a deer,” he said, “at 
dis time of day, when de bushes is wet.” 

I myself have smelled deer, but I don’t 
undertake to find them that way. 
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Steve left me for five, ten, twenty yards, 
Then I saw him straighten up and raise 
his hand high. When I joined him, there 
lay the great stag which had escaped me 
once that day, but not this time. It had 
been a clean kill after a peculiar but thrifl- 
ing stalk. 

“You done had his address,’ 
Steve in subdued triumph. 

After some two hours’ toil we got the 
old stag home. When we got him out of 
the woods and to the road, we made a sled 
of pine boughs and hauled him over the 
soft sand. 

“Steve,” I asked, “what’s Amnesia go- 
ing to say to you for coming home about 
five hours late tonight?” 

“Cap'n,” answered the negro after a few 
moments of thoughtful silence, “I gwine 
be just like dat mule you wouldn't let me 
buy.” 

Steve’s meaning made me stop hauling 
the deer to stop and laugh. Several years 
before I had gone with him to help him 
buy a mule. The forlorn creature was led 
out of the barn, and immediately proceeded 
to walk head on into the barnyard fence. 

Jacking off groggily, it next ran face fore- 
most into a tree. Steve and I watched these 
performances with misgiving. 

“Dat mule blin’,’ Steve muttered. 

“No, man,” said the negro owner, with 
magnificent sales poise. “He ain't blin’; he 
just don’t give a durn.” 

The thing had become a standing joke 
with us; so that when I asked Steve how 
he was going to appease his wife for com- 
ing home after hours, he felt that the thrill 
of killing the old stag had taken out of his 
heart even the dread of 260-pound Amne- 
sia; had given him new manhood, and a 
certain superior indifference to his afore- 
time master and ruler. And it is a fact 
that our stalk of this master buck did, for 
a time, restore Steve to a position of do- 
mestic ascendency. But it couldn't last. It 
never does. 


muttered 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


office steam roller was working. Finally, 
one bright morning we received a com- 
munication from the office of the Chief In- 
spector which said, “Investigation dis- 
closed facts and evidence such as to in- 
dicate that the mails have been used un- 
lawfully and criminal prosecution has been 
instituted.” 

Under date of December 14 came a 
letter from the Post Office Inspector of 
Los Angeles, California, who apparently 
made the investigation. This letter reads 
as follows: “You are advised that Hanes 
made a complete confession, that he was 
subsequently indicted in Federal Court in 
Los Angeles, that a bench warrant was 
issued but could not be served as Hanes 
could not be located. Recent information 
was to the effect that he was in Louisiana, 
and I am today in receipt of information 
to the effect that he is in the state pent- 
tentiary at Angola, Louisiana, for forgery 
there, on a two-year sentence. The facts 
will be reported to the United States At- 
torney here for his decision as to prosecu- 
tion on the Federal charge. I will advise 
you of the results at a later date.” 

This, up to the time of going to press, 
is the story of Dallas Hanes and his myth- 
ical fish. Now that we have that off our 
chest, it becomes our pleasant duty to 
award duplicate prizes to a few folks who 
caught some genuine large-mouth black 
bass during 1933 but were cheated out of 
getting them because of the tactics of one 
Dallas Hanes. Here they are: 

Dr. R. W. Snyder, who took Fourth 
Prize in the Northern Division, now moves 
up to first place. The value of the First 
Prize in 1933 was $50, and the Fourth 
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~ Tip on Fishing 
Roily Spring Streams 


“Opening Day’’? The good trout fisher- 


Are you ready for 


man knows that spinner and fly combinations are the order | 


of the day. High waters, roily streams and the usual 


winter accum 
tried 2 
better ti 


SHANNON] 
Fly Rod 
PINNERS 


! Standard patterns. Trout size, No. 6 
A ook Poe, Bass size, 1/0 Sneck Hook, 80c. Hair 
Fly Shannons: Trout size, 75¢; Bass size, 80c. 


han the Fly Rod SHANNON TWIN SPINNER. 






Made under J. P. 
Shannon Patents 





JAMISON’S Patents 2 a, 
Fly Rod 
SMACKER 


Action in the Water 

, spinning minnow-lure, introduced by us last year— 
ry rent suseess! Curved tail gives true minnow-action 
that attracts the fish. Get yours now! Trout size, with 
Feather of Bucktail trailer-fly tied on No. 4, 6, 8 hook. 
Each 65¢. 

If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Send Direct. 
SEND FOR JAMISON’S TACKLE BOOK FOR 1935! 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 23 3 











KEEP-EM-ALIVE 
CHAIN FISH STRINGER 


This NO-TANGLE _ swivel-type 
“KEEP-EM-ALIVE” CHAIN Fish 
Stringer has ten hooks with three 
swivels. Cadmium plated (rust- 
resisting). Length, 4% ft. Price 
75¢e Extra 
hooks with swivel 
attached, 3 for 
25c. From your 
dealer or direct. 














MILLSITE 
STEEL & 
WIRE 
WORKS 
Howell = 
cate 
Michigan Gitosle 


Ask your dealer to supply you with the new 4-, 6- or 9- 
ft. MILLSITE rope stringer. 











H. L. LEONARD RODS 











Lenatl—amerecinn ae 
WORLD’S STANDARD—OVER 50 YEARS 
Made in over 100 patterns 
FLY, BAIT, SALMON, SALTWATER 
SPECIAL LEONARD TROUT RODS 
LABRANCHE pattern—=2 feet, 3% oz. 
HEWITT pattern—8 feet, 4% oz. 
Also made in 8% ft. length (slightly heavier). 
COMPLETE TACKLE CATALOG (Ready in March) 
sent for 10 cents. 
WM. MILLS & SON 
23 Park Place 





New York 











Send for HARLEY’S CATALOG 


of SPORT BREECHES 
\. for MEN and WOMEN 


Rd Made in a wide range of prices, colors 
and fabrics for all outdoor sports, in- 
cluding Hunting, Fishing, Riding, Hik- 
ing or Camping. Quality and workman- 
ship guaranteed. Write us for Breeches 
and Pants Catalog, also prices, Sold 
from our catalog only. 








Catalog Free 


HARLEY WICKHAMCO., Inc. 














Dept. FS-3 Erie, Pa. 
ich At Cut 
Fishing Tackle 4*,°' 


Send today for our Big Free Catalog listing hundreds of 
Bargains in Fishing Tackle, Baseball, Golf and Tennis 
Equipment, Guns and Sporting Goods of all kinds. Here 
ph some typical examples: $15 DeLuxe Fly Red, 2 tips, 
aluminum carrying case, $8.95; Steel Casting Rod, 1 piece. 


offset handle, $2.58; $16.50 Level Wind anti-backlash 


FREE CATALOG All Nationally Advertised Mer. | 


=. You save from 25 to 65 per cent by buying from 
t Big Bargain Catalog. We guarantee satisfaction. 


GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO., 1330-A Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 






ulation of fallen branches, etc., demand a 
nd true snaaless lure. Fishermen say there is none 


739 S. California Ave., Chicago 


Prize $10. Dr. Snyder is therefore entitled 
to $40 worth of merchandise advertised in 
| Frecp & Stream. His bass weighed 10 
| pounds 9 ounces and was caught in the 
eo ae River of Vermont on October 
| 27, 1933. 

The fifth-prize winner, Arnold G. Mil- 
ander, now wins Second Prize and is en- 
titled to $25 worth of merchandise—the 
| difference between $35 and $10. Mr. Milan- 
der caught a 10%-pound largemouth in 
Budd Lake, New Jersey, on August 27, 
1933. 

Next in line is Wilfred E. Batey, who 
now takes a Third Prize of $25, with a 
9-pound largemouth from Forrest Lake, 
New Hampshire. Fourth-prize winner is 
Oren Lowe, whose bas; weighing 8 pounds 
2 ounces was taken in the Ninnescah River 
of Kansas. A $10 prize is awarded to him. 
Fifth and last is Fred J. Charles, who 


somewhat smaller measurements, in Rock 
Ridge Lake, New Jersey. He is also now 
entitled to a $10 prize. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
sportsmen are four-square, but occasion- 
ally a crook pops up, and we are glad to 
report that this one was promptly knocked 
down. 





| DALL SHEEP OF THE YUKON 
(Continued from page 38) 


| opened their mouths in silly grins. All of 
| this, I believe, had something to do with 
| the presence of the ewes, 

To get close enough for a sure shot in 
the fading light we now made a breathless 
crawl and slid our bodies over a snow- 
bank. I fetched up lying flat in a stream of 
ice-water, my head barely hidden by a rock 
as I peered over the slight rise. But again 
we had to shift. Below was a small lake 
along which it was just possible to squirm 
without being seen. 

There was new trouble at the head of 
the ram column. The tall one with the 
wide-spread horns, the owner of the deep 
track and leader of the big four, was 
evidently taking possession of the leader- 
ship of the whole flock and dispossessing 
an old-timer with dirty, badly broomed 
horns. There was no more active fighting, 
but much mean shoulder work and constant 
jealous maneuvering. The big one was al- 
ways having the best of it. The row cer- 
tainly helped us, for the leaders, intent on 
each other, were not on the alert. 

The flock moved straight toward us. In 
front came the two leaders, almost side by 
side; behind them slowly and docilely 
walked in single file six big yellowish rams 
with long, dark horns. There were tight 
curls, medium curls, heavy horns, light 
horns. Some tips were broomed, some 
sharp as spikes. Then came the rabble, 
playful young three-, four- and five-year- 
olds in flock formation; but behind them 
all walked a wrinkle-faced, short-necked 
old patriot that must have been through 
many wars. His slow stride was dignity 
itself. They passed thirty or forty yards in 
front of us, so close that we distinctly 
smelled them and saw almost every detail 
of their marvelous heads. Some, no doubt, 
had 42- or 43-inch curls, but for spread 
the leader was in a class by himself! 

For some reason, none took the slightest 
notice of us, uncomfortably crouching 
there, with bulging eyes peering over the 
rocky bank. It was like watching the 
thoroughbreds being paraded before the 
start of a horse race. The big leader 
seemed always behind the other; so I 
could not shoot. All at once they wheeled 
to the right, and every one of them put his 
head down and grazed. All we could see 
| were nineteen tails! 
| I raised the rifle and sighted at the big 

one, but at that moment he stepped 
straight in front of his rival. I held the 








caught a bass of the same weight, but | 
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HAVE CALLED THIS 








* The Finest Fly Lin 


Made in America” 





You'll like it the moment you handle it. 
It’s so smooth and pliable! So alive! 


And you'll like the way it stands up under 
punishment. The wonderful new Bristol 
finish can’t be marred. 


Color, nut brown. Price for 100 yds. (four 
25 yd. coils) from $5.00 for 12 Ib. test to 
$10.00 for 45 Ib. test (6 sizes). 


Bristol Fly Line is also available in double 
taper — 3 numbers; $6.00 for 30 yds. 


BRISTOL 
FLY 
REEL 
No. 65 
$350 


A dependable reel built for the fly fisherman. Light 
but sturdy. Dull in finish. Has‘a triangular click, 
perforated end plates and a convenient take-apart 





| feature. Will hold 75 yards of Size G line. Priced 


moderately—only $3.50. 


FREE New Catalog of Bristol 
Bamboo Rods, Steel Rods, 
Lines and Reels. Write today. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
223 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil B. Bekeart Co., 731 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


FISHING TACKLE 








BETTER fishing- 
GREATER cornfort- 
with HODGMAN 


WADER 


WADE ~ 
deepest pools; whip fastest 
streams; stay warm, dry, 
comfortable in Hodgman 
Waders! 4 styles to choose 
from. Stocking foot waders 
weighing mere 30 ozs. Boot 
foot models at amazing low 
prices. 
perfect fit. Hodgman leader- 
ship guarantees wear, satis- 
faction and value. 

FREE FOLDER 
Send for illustrated folder — 
describes and prices all 
Hodgman Waders. 


HODGMAN 


FRAMINGHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS 






24 sizes to insure 

















Use Hildebrandt’s 





» > and You'll 
5 
ie Get ‘em 


Hildebrandt S pin- 
ners and Flies 
catch every kind of 
game fish ... bass, 

ri trout, pike, muskies 
and pan-fish. Use them on a fly- 
rod; for bait-casting, trolling or 
still fishing. Fish tested for 40 years. 


Hildebrandt’s Hints 


FREE ... get your copy 
now. See the full line of 
spinners, flies, and acces- 
sories. Read the hints from 
the “been there” folks on 
how Hildebrandt baits hook 
and land ’em. Filled with 
good ideas. Not a dry line 
in it. 


Send for your 
copy today... 


Hildebrandt 


631 High Street 








Logansport, Ind. 






















the Price of Ordinary Ones 


Bugs are America’s finest 


sizes, all different colors, 
(Retail price $1.25). 
tory offer limited to 
epresented. 


where we are Catalogue 
Jobt 


and Dealers, 


THE CALIGAN COMPANY 


Custom Tied Fly Rod Lures at 


CALIGAN Super-Floating All Hair 
Lures 
Feather light, float right, guaranteed 
to take fish or your money back. Three 
for $1.00 
This introduc- 
Continental 
limits of United States and in cities 


not r 
colors—free. Very liberal discounts to Jobbe 


Kendallville, Indiana 








COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Of Better Fly Fishing Accessories 
ON REQUEST 


LYON & CO. 


28 Lewis Block 
Buffale, N. ¥ 





MFRS. FINE RODS & FISHING EQUIPMENT 


Worming- Midges 
Tackles Variants 
Thin dressed Spiders 
Wet Flies Nets—Leaders 





















gun poised and waited so long that my 
arms ached and shook. At length I had a 
fleeting glimpse of the shoulder and, taking 
new aim, held it until the forequarters 
were more clear. By that time my breath 
gave out and I had to fire. Bang! Into the 
air leaped the whole flock and with one 
accord rushed on their back track. Away 
they dashed with a pounding of hoofs. 
After that was over I took a deep breath, 
calmed down and waited. I had shaved 
things too fine. The peep sight, a thing I 
had never used on previous trips, was con- 
tinually proving my undoing in such mo- 
ments, but I knew there was nothing 
wrong with it. I fired again just as a flying 
glimpse of the leader’s rump showed over 
the others’ backs, and down he came! The 
flock, surprised, though possibly no more 
than I was, slowed up and stopped, every 
ram looking toward us, They were motion- 
less—suddenly statues. I had to give one 
finishing shot, but still the flock hung 
around and looked, now perhaps two hun- 
dred and fifty yards away. It was a queer 
finish to a sheep hunt to have eighteen 
rams, many of them grand old-timers but 


| all now useless to me, standing there in a 
| mass and refusing to run! 


Johnnie said that in earlier days the 
market hunters always tried to shoot down 
the leader; then, if another quickly took 
the lead, to shoot him. After that, the 
flock would often just mill around, not 
knowing what to do. If one of them tried 
to lead away, he was promptly shot, until 
the last one was down. Considering that 
some of the flocks we saw were large, 


| numbering up to forty rams, such slaughter 











must have been terrific! 

It was almost embarrassing to do any- 
thing while eighteen sheep watched every 
move so intently, but we had to work fast 
while there was still a little light. The 
dead ram’s best horn was just a bit over 
40 inches to the tip; his other one was 
slightly broomed, a defect not visible to us, 
as it was on the other side when he walked 
past. I believe that in the brief fight we 
watched he had chipped off a flake. But it 
was his spread that meant everything to 
me—over 30 inches, probably a full 32 
inches if the broomed point were repaired. 
Johnnie said the widest he had ever seen 
measured 33 inches. 

The ram was pure white and so much 
bigger in body than any of the other sheep 
encountered that he had looked more like 
an Alberta bighorn than a Dall. When 
standing with the flock, his shoulders had 
seemed three or four inches above the 
others. He was very fat, layers extending 
around the back. 

It was seven o’clock. While the guides 
prepared the meat and took off the cape 
I started alone down the gloomy gulch. 
We reached camp at 9:30 in the last glim- 
mer of day. The hunt had started that 
morning at 7:55 and, according to Johnnie, 
had covered more than thirty miles. My 
estimate, based on the aches in my leg 
muscles, ran much higher, Anyway, it was 
a big day! 


THE OLD WARDEN ON MOOSE 
(Continued from page 25) 


mean anything to me and wouldn’t mean 
much to you. But one thing did: every 
one of those carcasses was undernourished. 
If it wasn’t starvation that did for those 
moose, it was starvation that pulled ’em 
down so’s somethin’ else could get ahold. 

“Now, you might argue that the winter 
of '34 was exceptional. It was—terrible 
cold and deep snow. But the snow is always 
deep on Isle Royale, and it’s far enough 
north to be good and cold every winter. 
And for twenty years, mind you, the moose 
had gotten along with the severe cold 
and the deep snow. 
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“But somethin’ else had happened, boys, 
The browse which the moose depended 
upon was gone. That was the new factor 
in the situation: by the winter of '34 there 
wa’n't the browse there to keep the moose 
bellies full. 

“Balsam is their best fodder, At least 
on Isle Royale, it is. They won't take 
spruce. They'll nibble a little at white 
pine. They'll use cedar if it’s handy. They’!} 
browse on poplar and birch and fire cherry 
there, too. But it’s balsam they want, and 
balsam they’ve got to have. Or so it seems. 

“Wherever those technical boys worked, 
the balsam was over-browsed. As high up 
as a moose could reach, it was stripped. 
As high as eleven or twelve feet, it was 
stripped. And in places the bark was 
torn off. And plenty trees had been busted 
down by moose to get at the tops. The 
estimate made was that 90 per cent of the 
balsam browse available in winter to moose 
was gone. And the poplar and birch and 
cherry goin’ fast, too. Girdled by hungry 
moose and busted down by ’em. : 


“ ELL, another expedition went 
back in the fall. Paul Hickie, a 
Michigan Conservation Department mam- 
malogist, was head of it. He tried to inter- 
est moose in hay and grain just as an ex- 
periment, but couldn't. They’d tromp right 
over it and never take a nibble. By that 
time folks were so worked up over the 
thing that they sent Hickie back to winter 
there and make what will probably be the 
most thorough check-up that’s been made 
anywhere on moose in winter. 

“But it would look,” he said, “as if the 
worst had happened. Ninety per cent of 
the favorite winter browse is gone. And the 
moose wa’n’t so easy to see last summer 
as they have been. They’re findin’ carcas- 
ses four and five in a place, which I'd take 
to be a bad sign. 

“Isle Royale was, accordin’ to some 
folks, just a kind of a heaven for moose. 
There wa'n't any wolves there. Some coyo- 
tes, but no wolves. There wa'n’t any 
big cats. There wa’n’t any guns, because 
Michigan has never had enough moose 
any place but there to have an open season. 
Some folks would think, like I say, this 
was a kind of a heaven for the big critters, 
but it didn’t work out. They was too happy 
and too thrifty for their own good. They 
thrived and multiplied so fast they ate 
‘emselves into a kind of a hell, maybe. 

“Now, you might ask: why wa’n't that 
surplus rounded up and put over on the 
mainland so’s it could spread out? How 
you goin’ to do it? On the ice? Only once, 
that I know of, has a man crossed the ice. 
You don’t monkey with Lake Superior ice. 
Trap ’em and crate ’em and take ’em over 
by boat? Well, Walt Hastings, who makes 
those dandy movies for the Michigan 
Department, took one over—a calf, And 
the trouble he had! And the money it cost! 
Could you use pebbles for money it might 
work. : 

“Then why, you might ask, didn’t Michi- 
gan open the season and let ’em get thinned 
down by guns? If they had, it might have 
saved most of the herd; but if they had, 
I expect the least that would have hap- 
pened would be that the dome of the 
capitol would have been blown off! No, 
sir; folks wanted the moose left to look 
at, and if you suggested huntin’ ’em to an 
Isle Royale fan it was your move—away 
from him! 4 

“I’m curious to know what Hickie will 
report after his winter’s stay. But we al- 
ready know that all but a fraction of the 
winter browse is gone and that the moose 
are dyin’. To think of those big, fine anl- 
mals starvin’ to death makes me sort of 
sick. About as sick, I expect, as the 
thought of some of ’em bein’ shot makes 
some folks. 
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Horet CHarLoTte Harsor 


THE 


FLORIDA HOTEL for SPORTSMEN 


THE Hotel because it’s located in a sportsmen’s 
country—because it’s managed by a sportsman— 
for sportsmen! fp 

Hotel Charlotte Harbor is in Punta Gorda, West 
Coast of Florida—100 miles south of St. Peters- 
burg. Directly on Charlotte Harbor, which opens 
into Gulf of Mexico. Famous Boca Grande tar- 
pon grounds close by, many salt water varieties 
abundant. A dozen fresh water streams also con- 
venient. Trap and skeet shooting. Hotel traps open 
daily. Own sporty 18-hole golf course, tennis 
courts, beach and swimming pool fed by warm min- 
eral water springs (water always 84 degrees F.). 

Single $6 & $7—Double $12 & $14 

Including Meals—Private Bath 

Exceptional rates—the lowest ever offered by Hotel 


Charlotte Harbor : : 
on the West Coast. Comfortable, finely appointed 


throughout, boasting a table and service befitting a | 
4 . | 


hotel of the first rank. In general, possessing all 
anyone could ask for—in particular 
those qualities and features sportsmen DO ask for 

OPEN TO APRIL. On Tamiami Trail. Good 
railroad service. Wire reservation. Booklet sent. 
Address G. FLoyp Atrorp, Jr., Manager (former- 
ly of Radium Springs). 


HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR 
PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 


' 
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How to Catch Fish 
Charlie Stapf’s latest edition of “How 
to catch fish” is just off the press. 
Bigger and better than ever before. 
This book gives information and ad- 
vice that makes it easy to catch Fish. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box B. Prescott, Wis. 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Quality Materials and Supplies 
Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


Send for free Angler’s Guide. A big, interesting 













book. None other just like it. Valuable information. | 


A full line of tackle making materials and fishing 
tackle. Write for your copy today to 
B. Willmarth Tackle Co. Roosevelt, N. Y. 








THOMAS 


Fishing Rods of Quality 


THomas Rop Company 
Bangor 





one of the finest resort hotels | 


possessing | 





Maine 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the monthly magazine you are 
looking for and at a price you can 
afford to pay. Each issue, of 64 pp. 
or more, contains a wealth of fascinat 
ing true stories, teeming with action, 
on subjects pertaining to FISHING, 
BIG AND SMALL GAME HUNT- 
NG, GUNS AND AMMUNITION, 
rRAPPING, RAW FUR MARK- 
TS. L 8 FUR__ RAISING, 
HERBS, ete.—in 
hases of outdoor activity. 
with a splendid free QUESTION 
ANSWER departmest in addition. 
Price $2.00 year; 25c copy 
SPECIAL FISHERMEN’S 
OFFER 


JUST ONE-HALF PRICE 
| YEAR ONLY $1.00 
6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 
Clip this ad, attach name and address 
nd send with proper remittance to 











Cover— Actual photos repro- 
‘nm natural colors, 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


184 E. Long Street 
On Sale at News Stands 


Columbus, Ohio 
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“You see, long-time protection don’t 
always work out. That was demonstrated 
down in Arizona with the Kaibab deer; 
it’s bein’ taught again by this Isle Royale 
moose lesson. When you've got an abun- 
dance of game, use it, I say. Use it ina 
sane way ; keep enough stock on hand so’s 
you've always got a chick or a calf crop 
comin’ on. But use it. Don’t waste it! 

“I'd guess that if, ten years or so back 
when folks commenced to estimate that 
moose herd at a thousand or more, a little 
huntin’ had been allowed on the island, no 
scientist would have had to spend last 
winter there. I’d guess that if a few dozen 
or a few hundred, maybe, had been killed 
every fall, Hickie wouldn’t have heard ’em 
bellerin’ from starvation, as he likely did 
last winter. And I'd guess that if that herd 
had been held down to a size that the 
browse could carry, you or I would be 
able to go back there to the end of our days 
in summer and watch the bulls and cows 
in the wallows. 

“As it is now,” he said, shoving back 
his hat and scratching his head, “maybe 
the Isle Royale herd is on its way down 
the long trail. You pull the vitality of any 
| species down by starvation and keep at it 
year after year, and you lay ’em open to 
| any old thing by way of disease that hap- 





| pens along. 

“I’m hopin’,” he said, slowly getting to 
his feet, “that Michigan finds a way out. 
But I’m guessin’ that one way out was 
passed up years back, when the idea got 
itself fixed that the Isle Royale moose 
herd was somethin’ to be looked at and 
nothin’ else.” 


NOW—I’LL TELL ONE 
(Continued from page 21) 


I read that story a lump as big as an apple 


perfect analogy of Ruben Wood. And the 
salvation of this El Paso Dan sounded so 
logical and simple that Rube’s recovery 
seemed merely a matter of feeble effort on 
our part. So I cut out the story and sent it 
with an earnest plea to Harry Fair. With- 
in a fortnight I received his wire telling 
me to ship Rube to Frank Brown. 

This was along in June. I met Harry 
in San Francisco in October and inquired 
about the dog. He said he had heard noth- 
ing from Frank and he hadn’t yet had 
time to run down. But apparently every- 
thing was to be ready hy November 1, for 
Frank knew we were coming down for the 
opening of bird season, and no news was 
good news. And so it turned out. 

As we were sitting around the stove in 
the funny little hotel in Raymond the night 
before the shoot, Frank Phillips said, 
“Boys, you’re going to see the world’s 
best gun dog tomorrow—and I’ve finished 
lots of ’em. But the breaking of this former 
‘wild man,’ this rabbit-chasin’ Ruben 
Wood, sounds fictional, and I'll wait till 
you've seen him work before I tell you the 
story.” And that’s all we could get out of 
him. 

Never in my bird-hunting career have I 
seen such a dog as Rube proved to be next 
morning. He had the fire and dash and 
range of a Mary Montrose, the uncanny 
bird sense of a John Proctor, the stamina 
of a Comanche Frank, and the obedience 
of a well-disciplined child. There just 
wasn't anything to say after watching him 
a while. Words seemed so inadequate. 

After supper that night we asked Frank 
for the story. 

Turning to me, he said, “You remember 
my reluctance to take Rube in the first 
place, after I’d learned his bad habits. My 


neglected as Rube had been was next to 
hopeless. Well, when Harry sent me that 
(Continued on page 79) 





came in my throat. There was almost a | 


experience has shown that a dog as long 
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SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


1653 F LARIMER ST. 
R, COLO., Dave Cook, Pres! 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE 
Your Name 
Aooress 
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This department is intended to be a common meeting ground for campers and wooderafters, Kinks 
and ideas concerning the trails and woods are welcomed for publication. Questions will be answered 


when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Edited by DONALD H. COLE 
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How to Make a Semi-Portable Lodge 


HIS little semi-portable shooting 

and fishing lodge, which | am 

about to describe, seems to have 

a lot of good points and but few 
faults. It combines, though in a lessened 
degree, some of the room and comfort of a 
permanent log cabin with a bit of the 
mobility of a house-car or trailer and it is 
not at all difficult to build. 

The material will cost around $100, 
being influenced largely by your location. 
If you are handy with simple tools and 
the horizontal clearance of your driveway 
is twelve feet, you can put the cabin to- 
gether in your back yard and have a lot 
of fun doing it. When it is completed, 
block up the four corners until a fair- 
sized truck can back under and thus move 
it to its location. The load will not be a 
heavy one, but the truck and building 
should be under the legal 12%4 feet in 
height. 

Perhaps you already have in mind some 
particular place where you would like to 
locate such a lodge. For the sake of 
economy, it should be close to a road or 
at least an old logging trail. Of course, 
proximity to a spring or to running water 
is an important consideration. Generally 
speaking, the easier the lodge is to reach 
the more it will be used and the more 
pleasure it will give. 

Such a location is, 
often on waste land 
which has little com- 
mercial value and 
leasing it from the 
owner at a small year- 
ly rental should not 
be difficult, especially 
if you hire him and 
his team to haul the 
cabin in from the 
road. 

By the time the year 
is up, you will, quite 
likely, have tired of the 
fishing and _ shooting 
about the lodge and 
perhaps have in mind 
another location to - 
which you would like 
to move. It may even 
be that later on you'll 









By Jan Emmett 


be building a permanent cabin and the 
little semi-portable lodge, moved to the 
edge of your lot, will make a grand guest 
cabin or serve as a sleeping place for the 
older children. It would seem, therefore, 
that its usefulness should last as long as 
its walls hold together. 

Getting down to the actual construction 
details, let us look over the bill of ma- 
terial and consider where we can best pur- 
chase the different items. 


OU’LL notice that quite a few logs 

are required as rafters, skids, pur- 
loins and ridge-poles and for the construc- 
tion of the porch framework, Flattening 
and squaring these yourself is heroic work 
and hiring anyone to do it, unless they're 
used to that sort of thing, will be costly. 
The problem is best solved by locating a 
small country saw-mill which can do the 
work, Usually they will supply the logs, 
shape them up and deliver them to you for 
a set amount. Failing this, you may have 
to have a farmer cut them and bring them 
into your city mill for sawing. Insist on 
pine, cedar or some light wood. If 
you wish, you could use stock 2 x 
4's and 4 x 4's but, if you use these, 
the lodge will not have the same 
rustic appearance. 


The balance of the material, 





What the completed. semi-portable et 


lodge looks like 






with the exception of the log-siding, is 
stock stuff and can be secured at your 
dealer's. Possibly your own lumber yard 
carries pine siding in 1- and 2-inch thick- 
nesses in stock but if not, a well-equipped 
planing mill can shape it out for you from 
good-grade 6-inch cedar boards, The 
drawings show a section of the material 
and how its edges lock together. Slabs 
might even be used for the inside and outer 
walls but they’re hard to work and not as 
weatherproof as the siding. 

The two halved logs act as runners to 
skid the lodge about on when in the woods. 
They are shaped as shown and should have 
full 1-inch holes bored through the ends. 
Hauling ropes should run around the plat- 
form and through the four holes in order 
to distribute the strain. 

The heavy planks of the flooring must 
be well spiked to these skids, for together 
they form a platform which must take the 
entire strain of moving. I would use five 
6-inch nails at the end of each plank, sink- 
ing the heads with a very heavy set and 
then puttying the holes, just for the sake 

of appearance. 


UILD the two sides 

of the 10-foot 
square cabin down on 
the ground, just as you 
would any other struc- 
ture, then the ends, and 
finally erect them on 
the platform. They 
should set an inch in 
from the edge on the 
three sides and be well 
spiked down over a 
strand of caulking 
hemp, whiteleaded. 
This will make a tight 
joint. You might have 
built the frame to the 
exact edge of the plat- 
form, but then the sid- 
ing would project over. 
Also, it is well to keep 
everything inboard, so 
it will be out of the 
way of snags in the 


ee! bush. 
“A With your sides and 
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ends in place, mount your ridge-pole and 
two side purloins. These are merely spiked 
to the top of the framework and project 
over in order to form the porch. 

There is some fitting to be done where 
the rafters mortise into the ridge-pole or, 
if you wish, you can merely set the rafters 
on top of the pole and spike them in place. 
By the time these and the porch uprights 
are fitted, you'll be glad you are not build- 
ing the cabin entirely of logs. : 

Nailing on the log siding is comparative- 
ly easy work, One of the drawings shows 
how the corners may be arranged with 
two upright pieces of siding cut, put to- 
gether and then planed to form a rounded 
surface. You might even mitre the corners, 
but the work calls for an extra-high mitre 
box which is hard to borrow. A simpler 
method is to use an upright piece of 2 x 
and another measuring 2 x 2, and to bring 
the siding into these. 

The windows are regular stock sash and 
you may have double ones in the three 
sides or two doubles and a single in the end 
—whichever you prefer. 

Two upright thicknesses of 1-inch cedar 
boards, with staggered joints, make a door 
which is both rustic in appearance and 
weatherproof. Building paper between the 
layers is a refinement well worth the ex- 
tra trouble and a simple barn-door lock is 
in keeping with the construction. 

By all means lay paper under the outer 
log siding and beneath the shingles. Then, 
if you intend using your lodge in cold 
weather, as no doubt you will, put another 
layer under the inner log-siding. One 
might even get along for a while without 
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A few of the cabin details 


sheathing it up inside, but personally I do 
not care for bare 2 x 4's. True, you would 
save some weight, but after all there isn't 
a great deal of siding used inside. It is not 
at all necessary to line the inside of the 
clothes closet, the space behind the berth or 
in back of the cupboard and working table. 
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Part of the interior layout 


The cabin layout is so dependent on your 
own personal taste that what I have drawn 


is only a suggestion and largely to show 


what can be done in such a small space. 

A large clothes closet is always worth 
while and a much better arrangement than 
having heavy clothes hung about on nails. 
The berth is rather an ingenious affair. It 
sleeps two on its 3-foot-wide coil-spring 
mattress and a shelf fastened to the wall 
above it may serve as a table. The remov- 
able back, which drops into place against 
this shelf in the daytime, turns the bed 
into a settee and in the space at the back 
the bedclothes are out of sight. 





ONE PIPEFUL 
LASTS 
AN HOUR 


Canada Pipe Smoker Gets Good Long 


| Smoke From His Favorite Tobacco 


Here is a challenge to all you pipe smokers. 
Can you beat Mr. Booth’s record? 








Of course, you’ll want heat of some sort. | 
A fireplace is out of the question, not only | 


because of the fact that the lodge is semi- 
portable but also on account of its size. A 
wood-burning camp stove, combination 
heating and cooking, is best and should be 
placed in the corner ona base of galvanized 
iron, The surrounding woodwork had bet- 
ter have the protection of slabs of 1%4-inch- 
thick asbestos covered with tin and the 
hole for the stack made syfficiently large 
that all wood is at least six inches away 
from the hot pipe. 

The small kitchen work-table or cup- 
board doesn’t look bad and gives the cook 





Window & 
Door frames 5 Pes, 
oof 
Sheet’g. 


6” rough 


26 Pes. 6” rough 





BILL OF MATERIAL 


For Skids l log 14 long 9” diam. 
Rafters 14 logs 7’ long 3” diam. 
Purloins 2 logs 14’ long 4” diam. 


Ridge Pole 1 log 14’ long 4” diam. 13’ of one side slightly “V-shaped. 
Porch Braces l log 10’ long 3” diam. As is. 
Porch Braces llog 6’ long 2” diam. As is. 
Porch Upright... 2 logs 6%’ long 3” diam. As is. 


Sawed in two. 
Flattened on one side. 
Squared 10’ with 4’ as is. 





922—17th Avenue, N. W. 
Calgary 
Alberta, Can. 
March 12, 1934 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Dear Sirs: 

I have been a smoker of Edgeworth for 
quite a number of years for the very good 
reason that I like it, and have always con- 
tended to my friends that it is good value 
and ical—incidentally we pay 30 
cents in Canada for a tenth of a pound. 

Well, to cut a long story short, I filled 
my pipe tonight at 9:55 p.m. and lit up 
with one match to see how long an average 
pipeful, smoked by an average smoker, 
would last. I did not let it go out but just 
smoked normally. That pipeful lasted 1 
hour and 10 minutes. I do not wish to infer 
that no one else could make a pipeful last 
longer, but I do think it proves just how 
economical Edgeworth tobacco is. The 
kind I smoked was the Flake, packed in 
vacuum tins, and I had had it in my to- 
bacco pouch for five days. 

Yours very truly, 


G. M. Booth 











Speak up, Edgeworth smokers. Write to 
‘Edgeworth, Richmond, Va.” and give the 


| pipe smoking world the benefit of your ex- 


| Mild, mellow, rich fla- 
vor—that's Edgeworth cess of Edgeworth. 





| perience. Edgeworth Tobacco is truly an 
economy smoke. Mr. Booth’s experience is 
proof of the fact that this tobacco is really 
slow burning. And every pipe smoker knows 
that a slow burning tobacco is cool. 


Only the tenderest leaves of the Burley 


tobacco plant are used for Edgeworth. No 
milder pipe tobacco grows. In Edgeworth 


you will find the true 
enjoyment of delightful 
tobacco flavor with gen- 
uine mildness. Mildness 
alone is not enough. 
Mildness and flavor 
must be combined. That 
is the secret of the suc- 


Your tobacco dealer can supply you in 





2” rough 12’ 


1” rough 14’ 


Peak Cover 1 log 14 long 3” diam. V’d out for 13’. 
wide thick long 
Floor 29Pcs. 6” rough 2” rough 10’ Better if tongue and groove. 
Frame 8 Pes. 4” rough 2” rough 10’ Stock 2 x 4’s. 
18 Pes. 4” rough 2” rough 12’ Stock 2 x 4's. 


Stock 2 x 6's. 


Stock sheeting—fair grade. 


Shingles to cover 160 sq. ft. area—log-siding to cover 400 sq. ft. area—I door, 
windows, building-paper and lumber for the inside built-in furniture are not in- 
cluded in the bill of material. 








packages of all sizes from the 15¢ pocket 
tin to the pound humidor. Several sizes 
from two ounces to full pounds are packed 
in vacuum. These air-tight packages retain 
the original flavor indefinitely in any climate. 





Edgeworth is made and guaranteed by 
Larus & Bro. Co., Tobacconists since 1877, 
Richmond, Va. 





1500 more 


FOREST 


SLEEPING 


DANGER 


BAGS 





Purchased by the 
U.S. FOREST SERVICE 


nother triumph for the FOREST RANGER! 
This 7,500 ordered in January makes over 
30,000 now in use by the U. S. Forest Service. 
You can depend upon it that the FOREST 
RANGER provides comfort, warmth and pro- 
tection, when these men, who are out in the 
woods in all kinds of weather, approve it. Like- | 
wise, you can be sure that you, too, will be 
satisfied with your FOREST RANGER. | 
You will get the same sleeping bag as that | 
used by the U. S. Forest Service when you 
order. We make only one model, buying the 
best materials in large quantities and effecting 
manufacturing economies by this standardiza- 
tion. Therefore you will find that the FOREST 
RANGER is superior to any ether sleeping bag 
An price class. Mail coupon for descriptive 
older. 


RETAIL $1 5 with shoulder carrying 
PRICE straps ($14 without). 





END COVERING KEEPS | 
ROU COMPLETELY Day | 


SIDE Flap 
adO0S 
PROTECTION: 





Please send me descriptive folder D 
Name__ : halen 
Address___ 


Dealer’s Name 


NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 











300 CANDLE POWER of brilliant 
white light turns night into day. An 
ideal light for every hunter, fisher- 
man or camper. Handy. portable, 
absolutely safe. Large Reflector 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust | 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple, 
easy to operate. Burns 06 per cent 
sir and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 





HOME TRIAL-- Write today for full 
details—30 DAY TRIAL OFFER and 
bow to get yours FREE. 


THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG. CO. 





425 Lamp Blidg., Akron, Ohio | 









BALL JOINT 
Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 
West of Rockies, $2.25. Postpaid 


Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch can be put on, tak- 
en off, or adjusted to 6 differ- 
ent positions with no other tool but a 
wrench. Postpaid, $1.35. (West of Rock - 
jes, $1.50.) Write for —— on trailer 
hardware and camping trailers. 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 


453 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 


Reduce Travel Expense 


: with a , 
ma 


The Travelo C the delights o 
trav may. Yo ' 



















ch enables you to enjoy 
unt bills to p 
it just n home. Has every con 
dining fa ple. A quali nach at 
—$595 to $625 F. O. B. Saginaw. Send for free 


Raymond Products Co., 400 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 


r ill 
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a chance to get in some good licks. Dishes 
and food may be stowed below and the 
narrow doors keep such things out of 
sight. I would line the food locker and the 
space beneath the berth with tin. 

Paint the window sash and the floor, but 
nothing else. You'll save time and money 
and the lodge will look its best if you 
simply give the siding two coats of oil 
brushed in well and make no attempt to 
paint the imitation chinks white, as is so 
often done. Brown oil-stain is best for the 
interior built-in furniture and for the 
door, because it leaves the woodwork so 
easy to keep clean. 

The oiled logs and stained boards, to- 
gether with some brightly-colored cur- 


—_. ~ 





Po Ane 


One end of the semi-portable lodge 


tains on the windows, form a pleasing and 
a good-looking combination. The wood’s 
dull surfaces will reflect the light from the 
oil lamps and the glow from the front of 
the woodstove throws grotesque shadows 
into the corners of the small room. 

Going outside to bring in a few sticks 
of wood for the night, you pause to watch 
the moon riding high over a distant hill. 
A cottontail scurries from the clearing 
where he’s been playing and you remark 
to your wife as you dump your armful 
of wood into the box by the stove that you 
wish you had that fellow in the pot. But 
perhaps tomorrow you will. 

Rabbit and bird shooting, as well as 
fishing, are but a few of the sports you can 
enjoy if you have a small lodge where you 
can spend your weekends—and so oiten 
almost within sight of the city. 


WHAT TIME TILL SUNSET? 


ERE’S a useful bit of knowledge 
that comes from the hardy fisher- 
men of the North Sea. Often, when out 
hunting, fishing or on other occasions 
when the sun is creeping down to the 
west, it is useful to be able to gauge your 
time, in order to arrive back at camp 
before darkness overtakes you. 
Turn and face the setting sun; then 
stretch out your arms to full length. 





The sun will set in 134 hours 


Using the four fingers of the hands, ex- 
cluding the thumb, fill in the space between 
the lower limb of the sun and the horizon. 
Should you be unable to form any definite 
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Here we have only 14 hours to go 


line of horizon owing to being in hilly 
or woodland country, then you merely use 
a line running directly from the height of 
your eye. 

Count each finger as quarter of an hour, 
The four fingers of one hand, therefore, 
indicate one hour. Use the fingers of both 
hands—as many as may be necessary, 
Should the space between sun and horizon 
not be filled in by the use of all fingers 
of both hands, then fill in the remaining 
space by dropping the upper hand to be- 
low the other and using as many fingers 
as may be required, taking care to hold 
the other hand in a perfectly steady posi- 
tion. 

A study of the two diagrams speaks 
for itself. The writer has found this a use- 
ful bit of knowledge of considerable value 
on many occasions when exploring in the 
wilds of tropical lands where the twilight 
period is short and darkness creeps swiitly 
upon one. It is a strange fact that this 
calculation is as applicable to the short 
man with thick fingers as to the tall man 
with thin ones. 

Similarly, this method can be used with 
the moon and it was principally in this 





F course, there will be an Old 

Warden story next month, 
and the month after, for that mat- 
ter. The old fellow is getting 
more popular with our readers 
every day. 











way that it was used by the fishermen 
of the North Sea, in order to calculate 
the time for hauling nets while the moon 
still remained above the horizon. Modern 
lighting facilities, however, have replaced 
these old time usages. D. Briar. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THEM RED BUGS! 


I wonder if you could give me advice as to some 
effective preparation to positively prevent or de- 
stroy red bugs? Before frost comes, here in Louisi- 
ana, red bugs are a problem to anyone going 
near the woods. Our squirrel season opens early 
and if you happen to be one of those souls who 
are sensitive to red bugs, you'll understand the 
urgency of my request. Please advise if there 1s 
anything that can be applied to keep them off or, 
failing to accomplish that, if there is an effective 
remedy or “‘dope’’ that will put them out of com- 
mission before they have driven one crazy. 

D. E. Smita. 


Ans.—The truth of the matter is, while all 
sorts of cures have been recommended for the 
red bugs or chiggers, I don’t believe an entirely 
satisfactory one has as yet been discovered. All 
we can do, therefore, is tell you about some of 
those which we hear about and in some cases use 
ourselves with more or less success. For instance, 
if one takes a bath in salt water every night be 
fore retiring, he has a fairly good chance of keep- 
ing rid of these unwelcome guests. 

Something even better is to rub kerosene on 
the wrists, neck, ankles and abdominal regions. 

Once they have gotten underneath the skin, tt 
seems almost impossible to do anything about 
them—except mercurial ointment. This prepara: 
tion, however, as you know, is pretty dangerous !! 
it is not used with care. In any event, one of the 
best things to stop itching is chloroform. Strong 
ammonia will sometimes do the trick if you stt 
at it immediately after you feel the itch. 

CampPinG Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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NOW—I’LL TELL ONE 
(Continued from page 75) 


El Paso Dan story and said he’d foot the | 


pill if I'd try Rube out, I gave in, although 
it looked hopeless. 


“And I wasn’t so far wrong in my | 


original guess, either. In spite of the ex- 
cellent yard training you'd given him, the 
first day we went afield he jumped a rab- 
bit and was gone two hours. Then he would 
work steadily on birds for a while—till he 
jumped another rabbit. _ 

“This happened day after day. I shot 
rabbits and switched him with ’em. I tied 
‘em to his neck and made him drag ’em. 
But I didn’t whip him much, ’cause I 
didn’t have to. He knew as soon as he came 
back from a run that he was wrong, but 
he seemed to have that insatiable urge 
every time he jumped rabbit, like strong 
drink or dope tempts the addict. 

“I was almost at my wit’s end. As a last 
resort, I took him down into some open 
foot-hill country, where I figured that if 
worse came to worse I’d pepper him with 
some No, 8 shot and see if that wouldn’t 
bring him out of it. I wanted the country 
open so I wouldn’t have to shoot too close. 
I'll admit that shooting at a dog with any- 
thing anywhere is an unpardonable sin; 
but I was desperate. I knew this Rube had 
everything, if we could just get that rabbit 
poison out of his system. 

“There were some scattered birds along 
that old lumber flume running down from 
Sugar Pine, and that was just the sort of 
country I needed. We hadn’t hunted more 
than an hour before up popped a big jack. 
Away went Rube—but I just couldn’t 
shoot him. That jack set out like he was 
headin’ for the high Sierras; so I jumped 
in the old flivver, which wasn’t so very far 
off, and took out up the road after ’em. 

“This year has been a very bad one for 
grass and forest fires. Ninety per cent of 
‘em are caused by the pure carelessness of 
hunters, campers or tourists along the 
roads. The area that we were hunting over 
was one of the few places remaining un- 


touched, due largely to the regular patrols | 


along the lumber flume. 

“I followed Rube in the car as long as 
the chase paralleled the road, but after 
about a mile I had to park and take out 
after ’em cross country. It was then that 
I noticed smoke ahead of us and directly 
where the rabbit appeared to be headed. He 
seemed to be running out on a long spur 
ridge, and the fire was apparently in the 
cafion at the end of it. 


“AS I finally topped this rise, who should 
' I run into but Benedict, the local 
lorest ranger, who had been attracted here 
by this very fire. 

“‘Hold on, Frank,’ he yelled at me. 
‘I wouldn't go on down there. We're try- 
ing to squeeze this fire out on this bloomin’ 
grassy ridge here, and the boys have back- 
fred her all around.’ 

“But listen, Ben,’ I said. ‘What about 
that setter dog of mine? He broke away 
and chased a rabbit plumb on top of this 
ridge, and I’ve got to find him.’ With that 
I trotted on along the top, blowing franti- 
cally on my training whistle. 

“Man alive, were there rabbits! That 
back-firing sen mentioned must have 
driven every jack in that neck of the 
Woods up on that grassy ridge. But no 
Rube did I see. 

“I hadn't gone more than a quarter of a 
mile when I noticed with some alarm that 
smoke was rolling up from both sides of 
the ridge—and of course dead ahead. I 
hgured that was a good time for me to beat 
it. Rube hadn’t answered the whistle; so I 
thought he’d gotten through some place. 

I highballed back down the ridge the 
(Continued on page 99) 
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SPEC/AL 
MARCH 
APRIL 


ONEIDA 


Just the thing to stick 
in your duffie to have 
handy for knocking 
around camp. 


The Bird Shooter 


Perfect for fishing. up- 
land hunting, hiking, 
ete. —9” height—hand- 
sewed—non-slip sole— 
‘feather’ weight—finest 
waterproof leather—at- 
tractively priced. 


The Wading Shoe 


Designed by veteran 
fisherman — made of 
French Veal and heavy 
Oo. D. canvas — extra 
box toe — full bellows 
tongue—thick, felt soles 
for firm footing on slip- 
pery rocks—6” high. 





li orders for the Oneida Moccasin 
placed during the months of March 
and April will be accepted at the spe- 
cial, reduced price of $5.95—thereby 
offering sportsmen and sportswomen a 
worthwhile saving on this genuine Rus- 
sell hand-sewed moccasin. The Oneida 
is one of our most popular moccasins 
for camp, canoe, and general sports 
wear. It is a true, hand-sewed moccasin 
giving a cushiony feeling underfoot. It 
is light weight, quiet, and will last a 
lifetime (can be resoled many times). 
Made of the finest leathers procurable. 
Never-rip seams, Can’t be beat for all- 
around summer cottage wear. Wonder- 
ful for folks with troublesome feet. All 
sizes for men and women. 


Write for price list and catalog show- 

ing complete Russell Line of Boots, 

Pacs, Slippers, Wading Shoes, Golf 
Oxfords, ete. 


True Moccasin 
Construction 


The illustration to the left shows the true 
Moccasin construction of the Oneida. 
Vote the absence of seams under- 
- how the inner vamp 
the foot, forming 
a smooth, self-molding 
hammock of com- 
fort-givingleather, 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


929 Wisconsin St. 


Berlin 
Wisconsin 











q EBRUARY nights take the joy out of June? You 

will never know it, tucked in the warm, snug 
comfort of a Woods Two Star Sleeping Robe. In- 
terlined with nature's perfect cold insulator—thick, 
soft layers of amazing light down—-Woods Everlive 
Down from the breasts of Northern waterfowl. Lined 
with pure wool flannel and coyered with windproof 
and wetproof sail silk. Talon “hookless or Lift-the- 
Dot fastening. Head flap forms hood if needed. 


P WARM—Nature’s Best Protection Keeps 
You SNUG ALL NIGHT ina 


ARCTIC 


SLEEPING ROBE 


Controlled ventilation—body moisture allowed to 
escape, while warmth is retained. Opens flat for 
thorough airing. Order from your dealer, or direct 
from us—with all shipping charges paid. Large size 
55.50. Medium $46.50. Send today for our free 
folder descrfbing complete line of famous Woods 
Sleeping Robes for all camping, cabin, cottage and 
sleeping porch comfort. Used as best by exploring 
expeditions from Polar ice to the Equator. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Lid., 3501 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada: Ottawa, Ont. 





Buy direct from 
Mill. Save $200 
to $800. Price 
includes all 
» lumber readi- 
= cut, millwork, 

> mae> windows, doors, 
interior woodwork, hardware, roofing, glass, nails, 
paints, varnish and stains. We pay freight. 


BUILD IT YOURSELF Aladdin’s famous Redi- 
Cut System saves labor costs and lumber waste. 
Complete plans for TIAGES. erection. 


SUMMER CO ES — $230 —UP 
FREE Catalog 200" ran, Gigsves. Write 
for it today. Address nearest office. Ask for 
Catalog No. 546. 






S-ROOMS $ 
SHIPPED 493 
ANYWHERE 


ALADDI 





READI- 
CUT 


ALUMINUM PROTECTED LUMBER 


Y PP 





Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeey 











State. 





MAIL THIS COUPON NEAREST OFFICE = 
The ALADDIN Co., Bay City, Mich. or Portiand, Ore. = 
Send free, new Catalog, No. 546. s 
Name ihieal ae 
Street = —— 7 

: 

























- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order, 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 









ness. Completely equipped in- 
Progressive 
Buying Plan. Any workman can 
build. Beautiful Trailer Builders’ 
Guide, 150 illustrations; all about famous Ball & Socket Hitches; Combi- 
Chasi axles; Parking | ; Sinks. Stoves; Inner Spring Beds. Send only 
50c for Trailer Builders’ Guide. Full Size Blueprints FREE With Parte. 
HAMMERBLOWTOOLCO., (Dept.23) 606 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 
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Ques. J would like to make some pho- 
tographs of wild life. I have a size 4 x 5 re- 
flecting-type camera. Is this suitable? How 
close to a deer must I get, for instance, 
to procure a good picture? (J. A. M.) 


Ans. Your camera is indeed an excellent 
one for making wild-life pictures. The 
size of the camera, however, has nothing 
to do with how large the deer will show 
up on the picture. It depends entirely on 
the focal length of the lens that is used. A 
camera using 4 x 5 films is generally 
equipped with a lens of 6%-inch focal 
length, with which, at 21 feet 9 inches 
distance, a deer that is 50 inches high will 
be reproduced 114 inch- 
es in height on the neg- 
ative. Using the same 
lens on any other sized 
camera, the result will 
still be the same. If the 
lens has twice the focal 
length (or 13 inches), 
the deer will be photo- 
graphed twice as large, 
at the same distance, as 
with the 6%-inch lens. If 
you don’t know the focal 
length of your lens, find 
out—it is very important. 


Ques. I have been tak- 
ing photographs for some 
time, but, in spite of the 
fact that I always get the 
sun right at my back and 
have my subjects in the 
sun, my pictures come 
out flat. Is it my camera, 
or what? (G. F. G.) 


Ans. Your ideas of 
making good pictures 
have apparently been in- 
fluenced by rather old- 
fashioned — technique. 
Good photos are little 
more than combinations 
of lights and shadows. With the sun “at 
your back” there really are no shadows. 
Just try making some pictures with the sun 
(or light) crossing at right angles to the 
line of your camera; or even try taking 
some with the sun “back-lighting” your 
subject—and see the difference. Never, 
however, let the rays of the sun strike the 
lens of your camera—shade it, if necessary, 
with your hat, hand or a piece of card- 
board. With a little thought and care, any- 
one can make excellent photographs. 





Ques. I received my first camera as a 
Christmas present, It is a 344 x 44% kodak. 
But I am a bit confused by the several 
kinds of film which are available. Will 
you tell me the difference between Ortho- 
chromatic, Panchromatic and Verichrome 


films? Which should I use? (D. McD.) 


Ans. Orthochromatic films are sensitive 
to all colors, but with a very minor sen- 
sitivity to reds. Verichrome, from a prac- 
tical 


standpoint, offer about the same 





fishing and camping 


qualities as the Orthochromatic, except 
with a distinct advantage in sensitivity to 
greens and yellows—and are faster. The 
modern Panchromatic films offer a much 
wider range of sensitivity to all colors, es- 
pecially reds. In other words, you will, 
with careful use, get better results with 
the latter, particularly in the fall when 
there are a lot of reds in the foliage. 


Ques. I am planning a rather long 
canoe trip next summer. What precautions 
should I provide for the proper care of my 
films? CK. B.) 


Ans. Whether they are motion-picture 


ns 


or still films, they should all be packed in 
tin containers especially made for the pur- 
pose. These can be purchased or ordered 
at your local photo-supply store. The tins 
should be tightly taped, or even soldered, 
to keep out the dampness. Immediately 
after exposing a roll or a pack, replace it 
in the tin, tape securely and paint well 
with melted candle or parawax. In this 
manner your films will not be damaged 
by dampness, even if you should drop the 
tins in the water. Panchromatic films can 
be purchased already sealed in soft metal 
cartridges. 


Ques. What ts the length of the “flash” 
of a Photoflash bulb, such as is used to 
make night photographs and what is the 
best way to use them? (L. L. A.) 


Ans. The Photoflash bulb gives an in- 
stantaneous flash of approximately 1/50 
of a second. For best results, use the bulb, 
or lamp, as it is also called, in a reflector 
—or even by holding a bright metal pan 
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- How to take better photographs when you are hunting, 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN J 


. 


Be sure to have the chief object of interest in focus, for if a picture is sharp 
in detail it can always be enlarged, The part of this picture outlined in 
white was used as a full-page illustration in Field & Stream 


w 






Vy 
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in back of it. Focus your camera on the 
subject; open the shutter, holding your 
hand in front of the lens; remove hand; 
flash the bulb; replace hand and close the 
shutter. With Verichrome Film Negative, 
an indoor picture at about 12 feet distance, 
with one flash bulb, can be taken at stop 
F. 8. Two or more flash bulbs can be ig- 
nited at the same time by merely fastening 
them together with a rubber band. All that 
is necessary is to have the glass in con- 
tact with one that is ignited. 


Ques. / am interested in a camera to be 
carried on hunting trips. What are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a miniature 
camera, such as the very 
popular ones now being 
used by sportsmen? 


(S72 
Ans. The miniature 
camera, meaning any- 


thing from vest-pocket 
size (21% x 3% inches) 
down, can very con- 
veniently be carried at 
all times on a hunting, 
fishing or any other trip. 
However, if you have 
many of your negatives 
enlarged, it is apt to prove 
expensive. The negatives 
also require very care- 
ful development in the 
“fine grain” developer 
for best results. 


Ques. What is the 

most important thing to 
consider in producing 
good photographs? 
ch 3 Be) 
a Ans. Producing good 
photographs is not diffi- 
cult. There are two 
all-important factors: 
(1) needle-sharp focus 
and (2) correct exposure. In using the 
latest types of film, there is a wide latitude 
in exposure, and careful development and 
printing can do much to produce a satis- 
factory print from a negative that has not 
been given a perfect exposure; but very 
little can be done by even an expert with 
an out-of-focus picture. It is always safer 
to lean to over-exposure than to run the 
danger of under-exposing. The surest way 
is to give a correct exposure, which can 
best be accomplished by using a reliable 
exposure meter. 

Ques. IVhat is the best way to preserve 
16 mm, motion-picture films? (J. T. T.) 


Ans. In the regular humidor cans sup- 
plied for the purpose. Moisten the pads 
with water about twice a month in winter. 
This is not necessary in summer. Never 
store films near artificial heat, and clean 
them occasionally with the commercial- 
ly prepared fiim cleaner. With reasona- 
ble care they should last for many years. 


ASK ME ANOTHER! 
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‘The Smooth Way 
to Rough It” 
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i HIS department consists of short articles and notes, describing interesting and unusual side- 

lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 

consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 

and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photogr aphs are also desired. 
Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


; Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 





Betrer COOKED MEALS 


" WHEREVER YOU GO WITH A 
oes Into 1 How Many T ? ! 
3G ow Many Times? Just Exactly! Coreman Camp Stove 


Unfold your Coleman Camp Stove, strike a 
match, turn a valve ... it’s ready to cook any- 
thing you want, any style, any place you hap- 
pen to be! Adds to the fun of any outing. It’s 
a minature gas range...just the stove for auto- 
touring, picnics, camping and for general use. 
“29% | The Coleman makes its own gas from gas- 
. | oline. Produces a clean, hot gas flame. awe 
t =, | modelshave new high efficiency Band-A-Blu Burners.. 

j=, | use less fuel. Everdur metal fuel tank won’t rust or 

7 a corrode; easily removed for filling. Folds up like a 
x suitcase with everything inside. Sturdily built to stand 
knock-about use. Three models; retail price in U. S., 
$5.95 up. See at your dealer’s or write for Free Folder. 


BRILLIANT LIGHT— EVERY NIGHT 


| On an over-night outing or prolonged 
e) 











> | trip you’ll need this No. 242A Coleman 
Lantern. It’s “made-to-order” to sup- 
ly plenty of light any night. Instant- 
fighting .-+ Single mantle type... pro- 
Sid vides up to 150 candlepower of pure white 
hie light in any wind or weather. Small in size 
¢ ... big in brilliance. Makes and burns its 
own gas from regular gasoline. Storm-proof, insect- 
proof—Pyrex glass globe. U.S. Retail price only $5.95. 


WRITE TODAY—Just send a postcard for Free Lit- 
erature illustrating and fully describing these handy 
Coleman Camp Stoves and Lanterns. 


| THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Dept. FD507, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, IIl.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ont., Canada (5507) 











NEW LOT JUST ARRIVED 
BRAND NEW 
AVIATORS’ SUITS 


(ONE PiECS SOVERALL TYPE) 


Just right my duck 
fishing, etc. Made to U. S. 
Government specifications. 
Outer covering fine weave 
moleskin cloth. Olive drab; 
waterproofed. Interlining— 
warm wool blanket. Lining— 
fine sateen for easy body 
movement. Fine fur collar. 
DOUBLE BREASTED and ad- 
ditional inner flap; belt, large 
pockets. Full cut. 

WARM AS FUR. MORE COM. 
FORTABLE AND PRACTICABLE 

FOR MANY PURPOSES 


Original cost, many times our price 
OUR LUCKY BUY IS YOURS......... r't.2$8.90 








o* j / 











0% | 
os | Same as B.L.2 with best grade ‘“Hookless 
. Fasteners,’’ left shoulder to crotch — 3391 90 
“Lemme : hi. ” > > . legs spsacestntenctichiondagshiamnbelamniibiads 
in on this, too. he three of ’em go to it Pe RETO V SEATS 
Same as B.L.2 with genuine ¢ amet’ s | 
e lining throughout....... $10.90 





Camel’s-hair lining; fully - nippered.. BLS $13.90 


Sizes all above suits 36-44. Larger “sizes $2 extra 
Special Prices in Quantities 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


if in 10 days you are not entirely satisfied with any 
garment, we will refund your money. 














Send in full or 25% with order. Balance C.O.D. 
State height, chest size, weight, leg length. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS CORP. 


89 GREENPOINT AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Tel. EVergreen 9-3710 


America’s Headquarters for Aviation & Hunting Suits 














“Yes sir, 3 goes into 1 just exactly!” says the cobra | 








YOUR OWN | 

COMPLETE 
LIGHT-AND- 
POWER PLANT 





A simple, sturdy, | 
efficient and eco- 
nomical electric 
plant for lighting 
country home, cot- 
tage, cabin, camp, 
1% K.W. Model D boat, store, filling 
station, construction projects, etc.; operating | 
radio and household electrical appliances. Self- | 
contained; compact; easily set up in small space. 
Full-automatic, self-regulating, trouble-free. 
Starts at turn of any switch; stops when last 
switch is turned off. Generates standard cur- | 
rent as needed (no waste). Can run continuously 
at full capacity. Fuel cost is small. U. S. Govern- 
ment uses thousands. Many models—800 watts | 
up, A. C. or D. C. Prices $225 up, f. o. b. Kohler. 
Send coupon, letter or post-card. 


KOH LERoFKOHLER 


ELECTRICITY EVERYWHERE 
Also Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. (Founded 1873) 
Send copy of **Kohler Electric Plants” 





Name 
P. 0. Address essestnsetensaeniatsecsasinen 


Use in which interested 














Super Dux 
Is Waterproof 





FISHING and WADING COAT 


FLY FISHERMEN will take to this coat like 
trout take to hackles. Meets the exacting demands 

of the expert trout fisherman. Has ten practical 
ockets—snap button flaps—sleeves open part way 
under arm for free movement and ventilation—adjust- 
able cuffs. A loop permits fisherman to set up rod while 
changing flies, giving free use of both hands .. . Super 
Dux is a finely woven water proof coat—at $6.00. The 
Knock-a-Bout is a zephyr weight aeroplane fabric of 
super tensile strength, one-quarter the weight of Super 
Dux—Price $7.00. Fishing breeches, shirts and hats 
to match of finest quality materials and workmanship. 


THE SUPER DUX COMPANY 
2206. Twelfth Street, Detroit, Michigan 

FREE—Match Box 

—waterproof, non- 

sinkable, holds 75 

matches. Retails for 

$1.00. Sent_free with 

catalog for 20c in coin 

or stamps to cover 

postage. » 


so write for 4 color illustrated catalog | 
Photo Finishing 


FELLOW SPORTSMEN—We develop and 
print any size kodak film and make you one 
5 x 7 enlargement of the best negative for 
only 25¢ coin; reprints 3c each. Glossy en- 
largements 5 x 7, 10c each, three for 25c. 
Good work, prompt service. La Crosse Film 
Service, Dept. 6, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Be an sapert Taxidermist. We teach you at home 
M to mount Bi }, Animais, 
me-Heads; to tan skins. Mount 

ne com e alse, ._— oes, 

squirrels its, frogs a i<- 

eons. Sig Profits in spare time. 

FREE BOOK Tells all about 

Taxide rms - 
how to have a wonderful bby 
and how to turn your spare time 
into Sure Profits. Free. Send To- 
day. Don't delay. State Age. 
































N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 1933 EtwoodBidg., Omaha, Neb. 








A COBRA SOLVES THE 
PROBLEM 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. F. 

W. FitzSimons, Director of the Port 

Elizabeth Museum and Snake Park 
in South Africa, we are enabled to publish 
herewith a most remarkable series of snake 
photographs. The pictures were loaned to 
me by my good friend, Col. Martin L. 
Crimmins, who has done such splendid 
work in reducing the mortality from snake 
bite in Texas. 

Just a few words concerning the actors 
in the comico-tragedy depicted on page 81 
may not be amiss. 

The schaapsteker ( Trimerorhinus rhom- 
beatus) is a slightly venomous South Afri- 
can serpent of rather gentle disposition. 
The name is derived from two Dutch 
words—schaap (sheep) plus steken (to 
sting). The term has no significance, how- 
ever—no more than in the case of our own 
milk snake which is supposed to milk 
cows. The schaapsteker belongs to the 
great family of Opisthoglypha, or back- 
fanged snakes, all of which are venomous 
to a greater or lesser degree. Its venom is 
of the neurotoxic (nerve-poisoning) vari- 
ety. FitzSimons was bitten on the thumb 
by one and ‘says there was “no swelling, 
only slight discoloration of the tissues in 
the vicinity of the bite, loss of sensation 
locally, cold sweats and shivering fits.” 

The schaapsteker is not much larger 
than a good-sized garter snake. It is beauti- 
fully marked and, in captivity, is said to 
make a docile pet. 

The night adder (Causus rhombeatus) 
is also known as the cape viper. It is com- 
mon in South Africa and rarely exceeds 
three feet in length. This viper, too, is only 
moderately venomous and is almost en- 
tirely nocturnal in its habits. Loveridge 
says, “When molested it coils and displays 
a vicious disposition, and having intimi- 
dated the aggressor to its satisfaction it 
moves off with neck flattened in cobra 
fashion, its head raised some five inches 
from the ground.” According to Fitz- 
Simons, “stealing other snakes’ rightful 
lunches is a strong trait in the character of 
the night adder, at least in the Port Eliza- 
beth Snake Park. .. .” 

The cape cobra (Naia nivea), in com- 
mon with practically all members of the 
cobra family, is highly venomous. This 
particular species is confined to southerly 
Africa. It varies greatly in coloration and 
Dr. Ditmars says, “It is more frequently 
yellowish, but may be reddish, brown or 
even black.” In South Africa, it is known 
as the geel kapel. 


ee. the attendant at the Snake 


Park in Port Elizabeth, had a nerve- 
racking experience with a cape cobra. The 
story is told in FitzSimons’ recent book, 
Snakes, which, incidentally, is grand read- 
ing. Briefly, it is this: While he was down 
on his knees cutting weeds from the grass, 
one of his leggings became unfastened at 
the bottom. Nearby was a cobra who, spy- 
ing what looked like a safe retreat, slither- 
ed over and began to crawl up poor 
Johannes’ leg, under the legging. Pretty 
soon he felt the clammy body between his 
breeches and the bare leg. Just the tail of 
the cobra was now protruding below the 
legging. Of course, Johannes had _ had 
enough experience with poisonous snakes 
to know that, under circumstances such as 
these, it might be fatal to even move a 
muscle. 

He called cautiously to another atten- 
dant to tell FitzSimons about his predica- 
ment. A few moments later, the Director 
came hurrying over. Here, indeed, was a 
problem that required instant attention! 
FitzSimons grabbed the cobra by its ex- 
posed tail, pulled it out suddenly from un- 
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der Johannes’ legging and flung it away, 

“Johannes was more subdued than usual 
the rest of the day,” says FitzSimons, 
“while I retired to the Museum café to 
soothe my nerves.” 

On the preceding page, you'll find a re. 
markable series of five photographs depict- 
ing the three species of snakes mentioned 
above, as the principal actors in a unique 
exhibition of cannibalism. Don’t miss ’em! 

—Ray SCHRENKEISEN 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
NEVER HEARD OF IT 


I’d appreciate it if you would answer the fol. 
lowing question: Mr. A contends having seen 
what he calls a ground raccoon in this southeast. 
ern section of Pennsylvania. His contention is that 
there is a species of ’coon that dens in rocks and 
does not climb trees and that also, instead of being 
grayish in color, has a decided yellowish tinge to 
its fur. The specimen he saw was running along 
a woods road in the daytime. His companion first 
mistook it for a dog. Having trapped ‘coon when 
a boy and later hunted them, I do not believe there 
is any such raccoon, although I know, of course, 
that ’coons vary slightly in color. 

Would you please advise me what you know 
about this. 

NorMAN SCHNELLE, 


Ans.—So far as I know, there is no species of 
raccoon of the type mentioned in your letter, All 
I can tell you is that some ’coons take on a de- 
cidedly yellowish tinge to their fur. This, how. 
ever, is purely an individual characteristic, On 
the other hand, the raccoon will, now and then, 
den up in a crevice among rocks, but the yellow- 
ish-colored raccoons are no more addicted to this 
than are the normal grey-colored ones. 

I think, therefore, that Mr. A’s contention is 
out of order. I myself have seen a few raccoons’ 
dens among rocks in sections where there was no 
opportunity for them to den in trees or stumps. 
This is not unusual, though by no means charac- 
teristic of the raccoon. 

Naturat History Epirtor. 


WEIGHTS OF SHEEP AND GOAT 


Will you kindly advise me, if you can, of the 
approximate weight of a full-grown Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep (ram) and of a full-grown Rocky 
Mountain goat. 

B. D. Putuies. 


Ans.—An average good-size, mature (six-year- 
old) big-horn sheep ram would weigh about 300 
pounds. A 250-pounder would be nothing unusual 
at all. The white Dall’s sheep, on the other hand, 
would rarely run over 200 pounds in a ram and 
150 pounds in a ewe. 

The Rocky Mountain goat varies greatly in 
weight. The average would probably be from 175 
to 200 pounds for a billy and not much less than 
that for a nanny. 

Natura History Eprtor. 


THIS, THAT AND THE OTHER THING 


There are a few questions which I would like 
to ask you: 

1. Do moose lose their horns in the fall, or m 
the spring? I've been told that moose lose their 
horns sometime in the fall. 

2. How can you tell the age of deer? : 

3. Will a bob-cat or lynx attack a human being 
unprovoked ? ; 

I’ve been told that if you shoot and killa 
doe while swimming across a lake, it will sink, but 
if you shoot a buck it won't. Is this true and if 
so, why? 

MitcHecy BEeNnNetrt. 


Ans.—Exactly when moose lose their antlers 
depends on both the locality and vitality of the 
animal. As a general thing, they shed their ant 
lers during December or January. , 

Your question about the method of telling the 
age of a deer can best be answered by saying that 
there isn’t any, except by an examination of the 
teeth. Some people have the idea that one can tell 
the age of a deer by the number of points on its 
antlers, but this can easily be proved to be false. 
Up to a certain time in a deer’s life this method 
may be more or less accurate but, very often 
when deer get fairly old, the number of points de- 
crease each year rather than increase. 

As to whether a bob-cat or lynx will attack a 
person unprovoked is more or less a question ot 
dispute. Some say yes; and some say no. As far 
as I am concerned, there have been very few au 
thentic instances reported of where such an at 
tack has occurred. In the majority of cases, such 
instances, when checked up, are found to be false 

Whether or not a deer will sink in the water 
when shot depends almost entirely upon the con 
dition of its pelt. In the summer, as you know, 
deer are reddish in color. This means that their 
hair is filled with pigment. If a deer is killed in 
the water at this time it will almost imvaria ly 
sink. In the fall, on the other hand, the pelage *s 
grey, which means that the pigment matter has 
been replaced by air. Under these circumstances 
a deer will usually float. P 

Naturat History Epitor. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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DAMN THE TORPEDOES 


HE Associated Press reports that 

down in Atlanta, Georgia, on the 

evening of Dec. 24th, which, as you 

may remember, was Christmas 
Eve, a young man was having lots of fun 
throwing miniature torpedoes here and 
there. (To you who live north of the 
Mason-Dixon Line, be apprised of the fact 
that down in the deep South, and in parts 
of the South not so deep, the boys and girls 
shoot off their firecrackers on Christmas 
Eve and on Christmas Day instead of on 
the Fourth of July.) 

The report continues that the young 
man who was having all the fun throwing 
torpedoes was also eating gum drops at 
the time. 

As he walked along through the shop- 
ping throngs, he would pull a gum drop 
from his pocket and munch it. Finally the 
torpedoes and the gum drops got mixed. 

He went to the hospital suffering from 
a badly burned and lacerated jaw. 

This report sort of leaves one up in 
the air. We don’t know whether the 
young man bit into a torpedo and got 
his dentistry all smeared up, or whether 
someone, who didn’t particularly fancy 
a gum-drop-eating, torpedo-throwing 
humorist on Christmas Eve, suddenly 
decided it was time to sock him where 
he eats. But regardless of which, it does 
appear that the young man went to the 
hospital to think it over. 





HOW ABOUT MUSTARD? 


ERE is the unguaranteed idea of an 
anonymous bakery-wagon driver in 
Orange, New Jersey, according to a news- 
paper clipping received from a correspon- 
dent recently. You can take it or leave it. 
A customer grew solicitous about the 
cold and the driver’s feet. The driver said 
he was all right because he had just stopped 
ata 3 | stand, not for coffee, - for 
pepper. Did you say pepper? Yes, I said 
PEPPER. sitaes 
“Put pepper in your shoes,” the driver 
explained. “Sprinkle it in on a cold day. 
It keeps the dogs hot and makes you feel 
warm all over.” 
That’s a hot one! 


FEATHER COUNTING 


HE following comes from the N. D. 

Outdoors—that a man who was un- 
employed in Richmond County decided to 
count the feathers on a hen pheasant. How 
long did it take him? From two in the 
afternoon until eight in the evening. How 
many feathers were there? Just exactly 
7,878, he reported. 

Inasmuch as the Government pays 
you for doing all sorts of things these 
days, even paying some itinerant artists 
for painting farm scenes and so on, we 
hope that the gentleman who counted 
the hen pheasant’s feathers makes prop- 
er application to the United States 
Treasury and gets paid for his work. 

Other pleasant administration jobs 
that might be applied for right now are: 


Edited by GRANT BOLES 


Official Frog Hair Enumerator, Bum- 
ble Bee Feather Counter, and Hen’s 
Teeth Tabulator. Step up gents, the line 
forms on the right. Please don’t crowd. 


CHERCHEZ LA FEMME 


I THINK it was Kipling who pointed 
out that the female of the species is a 
darn sight deadlier than the male. At any 





rate, the Associated Press picked up the 
following corroboration from Macopin, 
New Jersey: 

“Louis Nosenza and Henry Brown went 
deer hunting,” says the report. “They 
started at dawn, covered some twenty-five 
miles, returned home at dusk, tired, dis- 
couraged and deerless. Mrs. Nosenza then 
showed them a 240-pound, 7-point buck 
she had shot from her own back porch.” 


OUT IN MINNESOTA 


E knew they grew tall corn out in 

Iowa, but the following from Out- 
door Iowa indicates that art and industry 
in that state are versatile: 

“Hunting stories can sometimes be as 
unbelievable as fish stories,” says the re- 
port, “according to an experience reported 
by M. T. Houghton, of Pelican Rapids, 
Minnesota. Houghton was seated in a 
blind as the duck flew by. He fired and the 
duck dropped. As he waded into the water 
to get his duck, a big Canadian honker 
fell at his feet, apparently shot by a hunter 
on the opposite side of the lake. 

“He picked up the goose, and as he was 
carrying his bird to his car, a strange dog 
came trotting up to him with a freshly 

* 





killed pheasant it had retrieved. You can 
believe it or not, but that is Houghton’s 
story as reported.” 

So I says to the dog, wherein’ell did 
you pick that up? And he says to me, 
nuts, don’t be so picky, I ain’t lookin’ 
for no argument, I’m givin’ you the 
bird! 


HITCH-HIKING PHEASANTS 


HE Pennsylvania Game News for 
January relates the following: 

“A few weeks ago a trolley car in the 
City of Reading stopped to discharge pas- 
sengers and a hen pheasant hopped off the 
front of the trolley, started over to the 
gutter, took a drink of water, and pecked 
around a bit. Just then the motorman 
clanged his bell and the pheasant ran under 
the car. Pedestrians standing on the corner 
expected to see feathers flying all around 
Penn Street after the trolley left, but 
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Thereand Everywhere 


evidently the pheasant had returned to her 
precarious perch and continued on her 
journey to 11th Street Hill, which is op- 
posite the car barns, and where many 
other pheasants may. be found.” 

Apparently these hen pheasants are 
great hitch-hikers. According to the 
Deputy Game Protectors who examine 
all hunters’ cars at night, hen pheasants 
even climb in under the hood, under the 
mudguard, and under the back seat of 
the car, in an effort to ride around from 
one place to another. Game Protectors 
further report that when a hitch-hiking 
hen pheasant is thus found under the 
running board of a car, the hunter is al- 
ways terribly, terribly hurt. To think 
that a hen pheasant would play such a 
dirty trick! 


GOSH, WHATTA DOG 


AS WRIGHT of Texas sends in this 
one: “I have a very fine bird dog,” 
he writes. “I had that blamed dog out yes- 
terday in a field where we lost a big covey 
Sunday. Up on the ridge he did a lot of 
circling and dashing back and forth and 
then came up to a nice point. Thinks I, 
now what’s up? As I walked up abreast 
of him, a single quail came up and I shot 
it. Another single went out and I shot 
that. Then another. And another. I looked 





down at the dog and there he sat with one 
paw over a gopher hole and was letting the 
birds out one at a time. When I got my 
dozen we picked ’em up and came home. 
Some dog, hey?” 

Ananias, you weak-kneed old impos- 
tor you, get up and give your chair to 
the gentleman from Texas. 


RABBIT KILLS HUNTER 


NITED PRESS sent through a siz- 

zling wire on practically the last day 
of the year, to the effect that in Saint- 
Nazaire, France, a rabbit actually shot and 
killed a hunter. The report goes on to say 
that M. Paul Guillon, out rabbit hunting 
at the time, leaned his shotgun against a 
fence. A rabbit, chased by Guillon’s dog, 
leaped the fence, struck the trigger of the 
gun, the charge entered Guillon’s chest 
near the heart, and that was the end of 
Monsieur Guillon. 

In the days when we had only south- 
ern moonshine and New York State 
native apple-jack for spiritual fortifica- 
tion, it was a common and frequent oc- 
currence to have good rabbit dogs slain 
in cold blood by licker-maddened bun- 
nies. The rabbit that did M. Guillon to 
death must have been imbibing some o’ 
that “triple sec.” We don’t know wha 
triple sec tastes like or what it is, bu 
it must be terrible because a gob whc 
had been across the Atlantic four times 
during the World War was heard giv- 
ing a bunch of recruits the benefit of his 
experience one day. 

“Whatever you do when you hit 
France,” said the gob, “don’t drink none 
o’ dat triple sec—because after de toid 
drink, all you can say is Aarrrrh!” 
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This Department is open for the discussion of shotguns, rifles, handguns, their ammunition, and their use. 
Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Edited by BOB NICHOLS 


Out Where the Range 


Distance Is Deceptive in the Land of the Sky 


VERY experienced hunter who goes 
into the big-game country where 
the shooting range is much more 
likely to be over 200 yards rather 

than under, cannot fail to appreciate the 
extreme practicability of the high-velocity, 
flat-shooting, big-game cartridge. I confess 
I always have preferred, and still do pre- 
fer, the tried-and-proven 180-grain hollow- 
point bullet in the John W. Thirty O’Six, 
for all-round use, taking them as they come, 
on all species of North American big game. 
For relatively short-range shooting, and 
particularly on game as big as our largest 
bear, I would prefer the 220-grain Express 
bulle-—and here, no doubt, the new 225- 
grain belted bullet that Peters recently put 
out might (and no doubt does) offer addi- 
tional advantages. But for the moment, let 
‘us consider the all-round cartridge, the per- 
formance of which the hunter is thorough- 
ly familiar with through long usage. 

This matter of sticking to one load, by 
the way, is an advantage 





which in my opinion It A stop to rest, high up in the sheep country of the Canadian Rockies 


Photo John Richmond 


frequently overlooked. 
has often been stated, and 
it is quite true, that the 
30-06 offers special in- 
ducement to the rifleman 
in that it is adaptable to a 
rather wide selection of 
cartridges designed for 
varying conditions. Ac- 
cording to the purpose he 
wants it for, the rifleman 
has a choice of at least 
eight sharply distinct fac- 
tory loads in the .30-06. 
There is the 110-grain 
bullet at 3500 ft. seconds 
muzzle-velocity, the 150- 
grain load at 3000 ft. sec- 
onds, the 172-grain boat- 
tail at 2660 ft. seconds, 
the 180-grain at 2700 ft. 
seconds, the 190-grain at 
2200 ft. seconds, the 200- 
grain at 2500 ft. seconds, 
the 220-grain Express at 
2450 ft. seconds, and now 
the new 225-grain Peters 
belted bullet at 2400 ft. 
seconds, And of course 


these are only the factory loads and do not 
take into consideration the large variety of 
hand loads, nor the fact that the .30-06 is 
easily adaptable to pistol cartridges used 
in conjunction with the auxiliary chamber. 

Nevertheless, I have always felt that the 
big-game hunter who confines all his 
shooting, target as well as game, toa single 
load, will do better work in the field than 
the sportsman whose knowledge of his 
rifle is more or less confused by the bal- 
listic dissimilarities of half a dozen or 
more available factory loads. For this rea- 
son, I advocate the use of a single load in 
the .30-06—the 180-grain hollow-point. 
For the man who uses this load steadily, 
year in and year out, on target and vermin 
shooting, as well as on big game, the 
knowledge of what this particular car- 
tridge will do in his rifle becomes second 
nature—and he will be able to use this one 
combination of cartridge and rifle with 
greater accuracy under the varying range 
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Is Long 


conditions one meets in game shooting. 

To my mind, this is one of the advan- 
tages of the .270. There is but a single 
load here to pick for big game use. Of 
course I realize that several of our load- 
ing companies put out the .270 cartridge 
with the 150-grain bullet, but this heavier 
bullet seems to me to have negligible im- 
portance since it defeats the original pur- 
pose of the .270, which was to give the 
hunter a high-velocity, flat-shooting car- 
tridge of great accuracy. With the 150- 
grain bullet the velocity of the .270 drops 
off to relatively inferior level, and the 
flat-shooting quality which was the orig- 
inal objective in creating the .270 cartridge, 
is sacrificed. 

When I mentioned the .270 in con- 
nection with big-game hunting in this 
department in January, I was by no means 
prepared for the large and favorable re- 
sponse that subsequently rolled in from 
seasoned hunters. I had merely expressed 
a curiosity about the 130- 
grain, high- velocity bullet 
of the .270, saying, in ef- 
fect, that I had always 
hankered to try this gun 
out where the range is 
long, where the air is thin, 
and where distance is de- 
ceptive. But I didn’t begin 
to realize that the .270 evi- 
dently is already firmly 
entrenched in the prefer- 
ence of a good many big- 
game hunters whose ex- 
perience offers a very con- 
servative background to 
say the least. 


EARLY fifty letters 

have come in thus 
far—letters from men like 
John Richmond of Al 
berta, Jack Simpson and 
Doyle Medus of Wyo- 
ming, Bill McCandlass of 
California, Samuel Ne 
and Gilbert G. Emerson of 
Pennsylvania, Don John- 
son of Minnesota, Capt. 
E. Ward Ely, U.S.A. Re- 
tired, of Montana, Grover 
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. firing thousands of cartridges 
daily, checking their performance in 
the gun and out of the gun. Testing, 
correcting, studying bullet group- 
ings and shot patterns—so that more 
than ever Peters will be known as 
truly the ammunition you can 
shoot with confidence. 


SHOTS HEARD 
AROUND THE WORLD 


SKEETSHOTS! 
Max Marcum, 16-year- Harry Hathaway, L. M. Temple, New York, 
old Kentuckian, who Massachusetts, whose whose selection of Peters Tack- 
recently broke 256 tar- 134 Straight with a .410 hele Cartridges has helped to 
eels in @ row at Skeet gun was a new world’s put him up among the top- 
with @ 12-gauge gun. record at Skeet. He used notchers of the small-bore game. 
Young Mr. Marcum the Peters .410-gauge 3" Herecently scored 140 consecu- 


RIFLEMAN! 


used Peters Shells. High Velocity Load. tive bull’s-eyes at 200 yards! 





\ 
HANDGUN EX PERTS! ! The internationally-famous Los Angeles Police Team, 


of many world’s rec ords. And they all use Peters Oil-Tite Rustless Ammunition. 


Peters Bacuistic INsTITUTE develops new cartridge with 
an accuracy and a smooth functioning heretofore unattained 


HETHER you are an expert rifleman who ex- 

pects to perforate the bull’s-eye consistently — 
or just an average shooter trying to plink a barnyard 
varmint ... it’s no fun to miss. Nor is your gunor eye 
always at fault — sometimes the bullet is deflected 
by gun fouling, a problem the experts of the Peters 
Ballistic Institute have studied a long time. 


They solved it with Fitmxore — an invisible lubricant 
These pioneers of accuracy knew that if they could 
keep greasy residue out of the bore of your rifle, they 
could give you more “dead center” shots. And they 
have done so by developing a new rim-fire .22 that 
doesn’t dump dirt into your gun. A smokeless .22 with 
the finest accuracy and smoothest functioning ever 
attained — Peters FILMKOTE! 

In every way the Peters FILMKOTE .22 is a proved 
and improved cartridge. Lubricated by a patented 
process of invisible lubrication which improves ac- 
curacy and functioning at all temperatures, reduces 
erosion and prevents gumming of the mechanism. 
Thin, yet sufficient; invisible, yet full-bodied. Can be 
carried loose in the pocket, because lint and tobacco 
flakes will not adhere to FILMKOTE and be carried 
into your gun. The RusTLEss priming of FILMKOTE 
smokeless .22’s will protect your gun barrel from 
corrosion without cleaning or oiling. Try these 
super-accurate FILMKOTEs .. . they'll put more 
bull’s-eyes into your gun. THE PETERS CARTRIDGE 
Company, Dept. C-27, KinGs MILLs, Onto. 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 





Actual Size 
of Volumes 
8 x 1034 inches 


For EVERY Gun Lover 


Whether you are amateur or professional, if 
you enjoy trap shooting and small and big 
game hunting, and are a real lover of guns, 
here’s the best news in years. We have 
published 


THE MODERN 
GUNSMITH 


By JAMES V. HOWE 


This is the most authoritative work ever writ- 
ten on gunsmithing and gunmaking—two 
handsome volumes packed to overflowing with 
just the kind of information and just the 
sort of illustrations that every sportsman has 
wanted to have about guns. 


A Thirty Year Search Ends 
“I have been looking for books like these for 
thirty years and no doubt there are others 
that have too.”—John Silvasy, Ohio. 


Philip B. Sharpe Says: 


“He has given a tremendous amount of in- 
formation which has never before appeared 
in print and at the same time has condensed 
entire books on the subject into a chapter or 
so. It is a book which every true gun bug 
should have.”—Firearms Editor, “‘Outdoors.” 


Fred Fletcher Says: 
“The volumes should prove invaluable to 
gunners ”"—Rod and Gun Editor, The Daily 


News, New York 


Army and Navy Register Says: 
“The most authoritative work ever written on 
gunsmithing and gunmaking.” 


Very Easily Understood 
*“*My hobby is guns, and up until a short time ago 
I was interested only in shooting. Since then I have 
found that I could double the pleasure that I get 
from my guns by a little ‘tinkering.’ | believe that 
Mr. Howe's work will enable me to get far better 
results at a great saving in time and money. They 
are very easily understood even by an amateur with 
as little experience as 1 have had. 1 am greatly 
pleased with these books.""——D. W. Townsend, Lex- 
ington Compress Company, Lexington, Mississippi 


W ouldn’t Part With It for the World 
“It is the greatest thing I have ever seen in the 
way of gun books, Wouldn't part with mine for the 
world.’ Wesley J. Esser, Easthampton, Mass. 


Many Beautiful Illustrations 
Both volumes are profusely illustrated with nearly 
300 artistic and scrupulously exact drawings, in- 


cluding over 100 half-tones of progressive and 
finished work 
Two volumes, Fabrikoid binding, 879 pages. 


-00 a set. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


WAGNALLS i. amet 


FUNK & 
354 4th Ave., New York, N 


Send me ‘““The Modern Gunsmith,"’ complete In two 
volumes. I enclose $2.00 as first payment. If satis- 
factory I will retain the work and send you $3.00 per 
month thereafter until $20 in all has been paid 
Otherwise, I will return the books within five days 
at your expense, you will refund the money I have 
paid, and I will owe you nothing Dept. 1482 


Name.... 


Street......... 














F. Hamby of Washington, Homer H. Carr 
of Maryland, Paul O. Summers of West 
Virginia—to name just a few of those 
whose letters have been filled with -un- 
usual first-hand experience. 

Inasmuch as this department of Fretp & 
STREAM is always to be considered as an 
open forum, I feel that it will be interest- 
ing to readers to pass along all of the per- 
sonal experiences expressed by those who 
have written me of their own big-game 
hunting with the .270. Unfortunately, space 
does not permit me to quote more than 
one, or perhaps two, of these letters in a 
single i issue. In succeeding issues I hope to 
give you more of them. For the present, 
here is what Jack Simpson has to say on 
the subject: 

“I was very much interested,” he writes, 
“in your article in January regarding the 
use of the .270 on big game. Jack Teve- 
baugh, whom you mention, is a good friend 


| of mine and has the reputation of being a 


fine shot. Unfortunately I have never been 
hunting with him, nor have I seen the 
.270 carbine to which you refer, though 
he has told me about it. I had planned on 
going up to Jack’s place this fall, but was 
with the Forest Service at a station about 
fifty miles south of Jackson (Wyo.) and 
as Jack’s station is about the same dis- 
tance north and east of Jackson, I just 
couldn’t make it. Sorry I didn’t get to see 
you while you were in this country. 
“When I first acquired my .270 I tried 
all of the standard brands of fodder while 
shooting it in and adjusting the ’scope, and 


| discovered two rather unexpected things. 


First, I found out that while all brands of 
ammunition gave fair groups, about what 
one would expect from an accurate high- 
power rifle, the Winchester ammunition 
gave truly remarkable accuracy. Using 


| prone position and muzzle rest and ’scope 





sight, I have shot many groups around 
1% and 1% inches at 200 yards with the 
W inchester ammunition. 

“The second peculiar thing was that an- 
other brand of cartridges (name deleted) 
recocked the piece each time it was fired. 
I never did solve this puzzle to my satis- 
faction. It was several years ago that I 
tried this brand, and I intended to study 
this out more fully, check head space, and 
so on, but never got around to it. However, 
I did inspect the gun carefully at the time 
and found nothing wrong. I also had Bill 
Bruce, a Cheyenne, Wyoming, gunsmith 
and ex-International Rifle Team member, 
inspect it and check the head space and 
action and he reported everything abso- 
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lutely normal and correct as far as the 
gun was concerned. He had no opportunity 
to try one of the cartridges as I had used 
up the entire box by the time I got to him, 
Some time later in another town I got an- 
other box of the same brand, undoubtedly 
from a different loading, and these did the 
very same thing. All other brands fune. 
tioned normally and with satisfactory ac. 
curacy; but, as I mentioned above, the 
Winchester load in my particular rifle 
makes an extremely accurate combination 
and functions perfectly. So I have stuck 
with it.” 

(Undoubtedly, this ammunition, the 

name of which is purposely deleted, was 
overloaded. Dangerously overloaded. I my- 
self used a box of this same brand recently, 
in the .30-06, and every shell in the box 
blew its primer. Fortunately, the gas vent 
let out the blow-back, which was scarcely 
noticeable. I have taken the matter up with 
the manufacturer.—Ed. ) 
6 O be absolutely conclusive and de- 
pendable, tests of bullets to ascertain 
how well they hold up when fired into va- 
rious animals under hunting conditions, 
should include a great many shots. It is 
possible for a cartridge to perform satis- 
factorily for several shots and then have 
some inherent weakness show up. For this 
reason, I don’t claim my own experience is 
absolutely final, but will give it to you for 
what it is worth, Later, I can add more to 
it. But for the present, here it is: 

“T have shot two deer and two elk with 
my .270 and the Winchester cartridges, 
also innumerable jack rabbits, prairie dogs, 
chucks, hawks, etc. Also, have used it a 
great deal for target shooting, turkey 
shoots, experiments, and so on, In addition, 
my wife shot an elk with it this fall at about 
500 yards and a guide friend of mine has 
shot several head of elk with it. So, while 
not absolutely conclusive, the deductions 
drawn are fairly reliable. Nothing has ever 
been shot with my rifle that was not killed 
almost the instant the bullet connected. As 
I say, the elk shot by Mrs. Simpson was 
standing about 500 yards away. One shot 
by me was standing on a steep hill at about 
the same range. Another was shot while 
lying down at a good 600 yards. (’Scope 
had just been checked and I shot from a 
sitting position with sling, so believe it 
or not, I did not take much risk of a miss, 
so don’t reprimand me for shooting game 
at such ranges.) The shots on elk made 
by the guide friend mentioned above, using 
my gun, were made at various ranges. 


Wild mutton on the hoof! Here’s how it looks after a long, hard stalk 
Photo John Richmond 
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The shots on deer were at moderate range, 
somewhere around 100 yds. 

“All were fair shots, that is, there were 
no paunch or rump shi its. One elk was hit 
in base of neck, one in heart, one rather 
high in shoulder, one quite far back in 
chest cavity and one quite low down in 
shoulder. One deer was shot quite high in 
shoulder and one (which was standing 
quartering toward me) was shot diagonal- 
ly through base of neck and upper shoul- 
der. Both the range and position of hit 
have varied somewhat. In fact, the range in 
several cases has been extremely long for 
hunting conditions and many would have 
anticipated only fair performance with 
a rather light, high-intensity bullet. All 


of the animals mentioned dropped in their | 


tracks and never moved with the excep- 
tion of one elk shot by me. He was stand- 
ing at quite long range on a steep hillside 
of slide rock and sage brush and the bullet 
caught him rather high in shoulder. He 
appeared to take a little jump and then 
started down the steep hill, not getting far 
before he collapsed and rolled. If shot on 
level ground he might have made a jump 
or two before he took the count. Every 
other animal shot with this rifle has 
dropped instantly and been dead before it 
hit the ground. The killing power, in my 
own experience, has been remarkable, even 
on tough bull elk at extreme ranges. 

“All shots have shown good penetration 
of both tissue and bone and a decided evi- 
dence of great shock. I do not say this as 
final, but it is my opinion from my present 
experience that the Winchester-loaded .270 
cartridge will stand up and penetrate well 
on any animal up to and including large 
elk. It is also my opinion, that even though 
the bullet did not stay intact completely, 
but did so to an extent to give even fair 
penetration, the terrific shock due to high 
velocity would produce a killing wound. 
I have never been so unfortunate as to 
hit a big-game animal in the paunch with 
this (or any other) rifle. It is my guess 
that in this case the bullet would disin- 
tegrate to some extent and would not pene- 
trate far, but would produce a terrible 
wound involving a large area. But what 
bullet is expected to give nice clean kills 
on paunch shots? I base my idea of the 
probable .270 performance on belly shots 
on the action of this bullet on jack rab- 
bits, birds, etc. The Winchester-loaded 
.270 cartridge, in my experience, penetrates 
quite well on solid bone and tissue, but 
gives evidence of explosive effect on small 
animals and on soft tissues and organs, 
particularly on exit, or upon hitting a 
body cavity or soft organ. 

“In concluding, I say again that my 
experience is not great enough with this 
cartridge for any absolutely dependable 
conclusions to be drawn, but, personally, 
I swear by the .270 rifle and Winchester- 
loaded ammunition. Because it has proven 
extremely accurate in my case and has 
made many clean and instantaneous kills; 
and I feel that any rifleman who can hit 
an animal in a fairly vital place with this 
combination is going to have a mighty dead 
animal on his hands.” 


ND now here I am at the end of my 

space limitation—already beyond it as 

a matter of fact; so that.other interesting 

letters on the subject will have to be de- 
ferred until later issues. 

Regardless of these fine reports on the 
270, my belief in the 180-grain hollow- 
point of the .30-06 remains unshaken. I 
realize that the 2-inch mid-range trajec- 
tory height of the .270, when shooting at 
200-yard range, is rather attractive when 
compared with the corresponding figure of 
28 inches for the 180-grain .30 calibre 
bullet. Also, at 300-yard range, where the 
mid-range trajectory height of the .270 is 








More POWER To Your Rifle 
With FASTER .22 Super Speeds 








T takes Winchester Super Speed 
Staynless .22 rim fire cartridges to 
get you and your rifle right down to 
pest shooting. Good for you. Good 
for pestered farmer friends. You know 
it from your first shot. wie 

‘Wham!” —your rifle speaking. .22 Super Speed. 
“Some load !’’"—your brain echoes. “Sock!” 
says your Super Speed Kopperklad bullet, nailing yon far-off gopher— 
prairie dog, woodchuck or marmot, crow, field cat, skunk, snapping turtle 
or what-not pest—right there! 

No more smart prairie dogs “‘beating the gun” when the aim is right. 
Woodchucks also stay where hit. These nickel-cased, coppered - bullet 
Winchester Super Speeds have 25% higher velocity—60% more power! 

No wonder they make you a steady pest-hunting farmers’ friend. 


Buy them in this 
red-and-blue- 
and-white box. 













.22 Short—.22 Long—.22 Long Rifle— 
.22 W. R. F. sizes. For pests, take the 
hollow-point bullets—they kill cleaner. 
Staynless, so you're free of worry about 
bore rust, free of cleaning drudgery. 
Winchester accuracy. And they cost no 
more than regular rim fire .22s. Be sure 
to ask for Winchester SUPER SPEEDS. 


v 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 5-C 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
Yes, send me FREE your .22 
rim fire Super Speed folder, 
giving ballistics of all sizes. 


¢ TAYNLESS Name 
LE 
LONG RIF Ene 
City 








NCHES 


TRADE MARK 








SUPER SPEED .22 RIM FIRES 
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LYMAN 


FRONT and REAR SIGHTS 
better your aim 
with any gun 


2A 
2A Tang 
Sight for 


hunting or 
targets. Re- 
movable disc, 
Elev. adjust- 
able, $5.00 


NEW No. 56 Streamlined 
Receiver Sight for popu- 
lar lever and bolt rifles 
with flat side receiver. %4 
min. clicks. $7.00. Tap 
and drill, 50¢. 








Ivory bead bunting front ey, 
Sight No Also red. No. 


gold, silver ‘ad $1.00 


26 Carbine type 
front sight. Ivory or 
other beads, $1.00 





No. 48 Micrometer Rec. 
Sight for hi-power sport- 
ing rifles, $11.50, with dise, 





For Winchester 03 and 63 


auto. rifles. No. 45, $4.00 


Send for new Sight Catalog 
No. 22, 60 pages, 0c 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
98 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 














SPRING SHOOTERS 
Clean Out Bore LEADING 
NOW ... with 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


No. 9 loosens lead, removes all foul- 
ing, quickly, sure/y—and PREVENTS 
RUST PITS! Apply it with the new 


._ HOPPE’S Cleaning PATCHES 

of correct-weave, clean cotton flan- § 

nel, right in size, thickness, shape... 

and lubricate working parts with fine, 

pure HOPPE'’S OIL... At your Dealers’. 
FRANK A, HOPPE, Inc. 

2310 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For ™~ . —— No. 9 send 1/ Trial 
Can <. G aning G wide FREE 














THE 3-30 SCOPE $25 
and Mounts 


WwW. R. WEAVER Co. 


Dept. C-2, Campbell & Franklin Sts., El Paso, Texas 











Improves your shooting?! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 








F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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only 4% 
inches. ‘At 400- yard range, where the mid- 
range trajectory height of the .270 is 9 
inches, that of the .30 calibre is 13 inches. 
But at 500-yard range, where the mid- 
trajectory height of the .270 is 16 inches, 
the extra 50-grain weight of the .30 calibre 
bullet has so maintained its velocity that 
its ae middle ordinate at this 
range is 15.8 inches. 

In its behavior beyond a certain range, 
the light, high-velocity projectile of the 
.270 seems to resemble the performance of 
its little brother, the 45-grain bullet of the 
22 Hornet—in that it travels very flat up 
to a certain range limit, and then, because 
of lack of bullet weight to maintain its 
velocity, begins to drop noticeably in a 
rather sharply descending curve. All of 
which leads me to believe that, as the 
Hornet is primarily suited for maximum 
range not exceeding 200 yards (and per- 
haps not beyond 175 yards) the accuracy 
and the explosive effect of the 130-grain 
projectile of the .270 can be counted on to 
perform at its best at not much more than 
500-yard range. 

This, however, places no handicap on 
the careful and conscientious hunter who 
is armed with the .270, as it is my convic- 
tion that this hunter will seldom find it 
necessary, or desirable, to shoot big game 
at any range beyond 400 yards. That is 
plenty far enough away—so distant, in fact, 
that it is easy to estimate it at 600 yards 
after the kill has been made. Except in 
the extreme case, which does not occur 
often, there appears to be little excuse for 
substituting long-range shooting for the 
clearer advantages of close-range stalking. 

For my own part, I still maintain that 
the 180-grain hollow-point in the .30-06 
offers more to the big game hunter as an 
all-round, all-purpose cartridge than any 
other on the ballistic bill of fare. You 
who agree with me, or who disagree with 
me for that matter—what do you say: 


—BP. } 


REDUCED LOADS FOR 
THE HORNET .22 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 
HENEVER I see a fellow shooting 


promiscuously at small game in a 
settled district with full-power Hornet 
loads, I am reminded that that man’s at- 
titude towards the safety of others in the 
community is not what it should be. This 
would seem to be emphasized by the fact 
that the boxes of some .22 long-rifle am- 
munition have printed on them, “Dan- 
GERous WITHIN A Mie.” If the high- 
speed long-rifle with its 40-grain bullet 
and approximately 150 ft. pounds of muz- 
zle energy is dangerous for 1,760 yards, 


| we should surely be very careful where 
| we shoot the Hornet cartridge with its 


45-grain bullet with approximately 675 ft. 
pounds of muzzle energy. 

Don’t put too much dependence on the 
bullet breaking up when it strikes a solid 
object. It usually does, but the one time it 
doesn’t might cause you a lot of trouble. 
I know of an instance where a man was 
firing at a target tacked on an old, partly 
rotten stump. Imagine his surprise to learn 
that the first bullet fired went through the 
stump and whining across a field 200 yards 
away where men were shocking wheat. 
The same is now and then true of the 

250, and the high-speed .30-'06 load with 
110- -grain bullet. 

The Hornet is a fine vermin cartridge, 
one of the best. For ’chuck shooting up to 
150 yards, on still days, it approaches the 
ideal. But it is not desirable for small game 
shooting for two reasons: First, it is too 
powerful for small game excepting head 
shots; second, the ranging power of the 





inches, that of the .30 calibre is 6.7 ™ F 





22 is a bit too lll for 

small game, excepting head shots; and the 

ranging power of the bullet makes it dan- 
gerous to use in settled communities 


The Hornet . 


bullet makes it positively dangerous to 
use in settled communities unless great 
care be taken. 

But the Hornet has great possibilities as 
a vermin and small-game rifle by using 
factory ammunition and reduced hand 
loads to meet the diverse requirements of 
an arm of this kind. 

Much has been written about the per- 
formance of full-power factory and hand 
loads for this cartridge. Here we shall 
discuss reduced loads only. 

My Hornet shooting has been done with 
a Model 23-D Savage Sporter, fitted with 
No. 5-B Lyman front sight and a Lyman 
48- Y receiver sight, and a 74-inch leather 
gun sling. Also, I have a No. 438 Lyman 
Fieldscope, with micrometer adjustments. 
The base of the 48-Y receiver sight forms 
the rear scope block (when the slide is 
removed) and the front block is driven 
into the rear-sight slot. 

I like this rifle very much because its 
weight, 634 pounds, makes it easy to carry 
for sporting purposes, and the quickly 
mounted 48-Y receiver sight brings the 
aperture closer to the eye than it is pos- 
sible to secure with any other receiver- 
sighted Hornet repeater. The scope sight 
may be also quickly mounted. And the 
accuracy is fine. 

When I began to reload the Hornet I 
did so for the express purpose of finding 
a suitable reduced load for squirrels and 
other small game. I succeeded as far as I 
am concerned, and I give the results here 
with the hope that they will prove of 
interest to other Hornet shooters. 


USED my old Belding & Mull 

straightline reloading tool with which 
I also reload the .30-’06 and several .25 
caliber cartridges by getting a few com- 
ponents for each shell; Fairbanks No. 
3054 scale; the empty shells from Savage 
ammunition ; Remington No. 6% non- 
corrosive non-mercuric primers; du Pont 
rifle powder No. 80; Remington 45-grain 
hollow-point bullets, and 50- -grain cast 
gas-check Bond bullets. 

Since it is claimed that small game is 
usually killed at 35 yards or less, the shoot- 
ing was done at this distance. 

The first reload consisted of the 45- 
grain factory bullet and 3 grains’ weight 
of No. 80 powder. The results were fairly 
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good, although there was an occasional 
wild shot. 5-shot groups averaged 13% 
inches. . 

Then the powder charge was increased 
to 34 grains No. 80 using the same bullet. 
The 5-shot groups now narrowed to 1% 
inches, but the hollow-point bullets did not 
expand to my liking at the low velocities 
at which they were fired. ; 

Keeping in mind that the .22 Hornet is 


the old .22 Winchester center-fire cart- | 
ridge revamped, and stepped up to the | 


present ballistics by using correct bullet, 
powder charge, and a stronger shell, I 
next tried the standard load of No. 80 
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powder for the .22 Winchester i. F.—4.1 
grains—with the 45-grain open-point bul- 
. let. The result netted an average of 1-inch 
groups. 
‘ UT I got a surprise when I switched to loy 180-grain, Boat- 
the 50-grain gas-check bullets. These tal, Open point Bo- 
5. ; panding bullet was 
made beautiful inch groups, and when I | used in taking thie 
reduced the powder charge to exactly 4 | ts giant 1700-pound 
. grains I obtained groups that could be Kodiak bear. Skin 
covered by the base of a 12-gauge shotgun measured 10 feet, 4 
} shell, with now and then part of a bullet inches. 
hole poking its nose beyond the brass. As 
my supply of 50-grain cast bullets was | 
limited, I did not do further experiment- | 
or ing with different powder charges, as | | 
he wanted some of these bullets for choice 
In squirrel loads. P r 
The reduced charge I settled on for - 
squirrels was 4 grains weight No. 80 
to powder and the 50-grain gas-check bullet. i 
~at This rather soft bullet upset better at low | ko diak Co ote 
velocity that the metal-cased bullet, and y 
as for this reason was selected as a better ee 
ng killer. Also, it was slightly more accurate 
nd than the 45-grain bullet. ee 
of Actual shooting proved this combination Or Cottontail 
to be a good one not only on squirrels but ae 
or- on other small game. But here, as when 
nd using any .22-caliber ammunition, one 
all f must be careful where he points the gun Western Helps Get What You Go After 
when shooting in settled districts. 
ith One thing I learned about the .22 Hor- 
ith net was this: It is hard to get uniform It doesn’t make any difference how Whether most of your shooting is on 
an results with reloads. lo do so, everything big or how small the game is, West- game or on the rifle, pistol, Skeet or 
er must be all right. Don’t expect to get per- eC f f ; s * ‘ 
: fet eaeaiite ctatet “alt the ban” Ouden 6 ern ammunition for every type o trap-shooting ranges, we would like 
- ce te ong ged pel yoo Ply shooting packs an extra measure of to tell you in detail why Western will 
ts. the light-weight bullet and small powder | stopping power and accuracy. Helps : y red 
ms charge, a slight difference in the seating | make each hunting trip successful improve your shooting. Check the 
is of the bullet, or variation in the powder | a i squares in the Coupon below, indi- 
en charge, or bullet weight, on both, usually | The Kodiak bear shown above was cating the types of ammunition in 
makes considerable difference in the size one of the largest obtained anywhere which you are interested. Learn about 
its of the groups. in the world last year. It was taken on the special advantages of Western 
Ty I doubt if any powder measure will give Kodiak Island, Alaska, May 23, 1934 Lubaloy Center Fire cartridges, 
<ly uniform results with this reduced load, by Dr. Chas. H. Moore of Louisville, * ’ u 
} 2 - Super-X .22’s, Super-Match .22 Long 
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FILSON Mackinaw 


Made of finest quality mackinaw. Combines com- 
fort, convenience, long wear and unbelievable 
weather protection. Ample pocket* room—the 
whole back a pocket. The Filson Mackinaw assures 
keenest outdoor enjoyment. 


In plain red mackinaw; 24-0z. virgin wool in red 
and black, green and black, gray and black plaids, 
and navy blue. Order 1 inch larger than white 
collar size. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated catalog E 
of Filson Better Outdoor Clothes. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1001-3 Second Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


*Mackinaw now has large pockets each side in 
front instead of small left hand pocket as shown. 
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GONE ARE THE DAYS 


F all the winged game I have hunted, 
the grouse is king. That eerie, brown 
moth of the night, the woodcock, is proba- 
bly second. Honest, cheery Bob White is 
so fine a fellow that it is hardly fair to 
rank him third. Yet, after these three there 
comes a big break in our native upland 
blue-blood. Hunting any one of them is 
royal sport, to such an extent perhaps that 
| rating one above the other, or vice versa, 
| seems unfair. Nevertheless, to me, His 
| Majesty the Grouse, is king—he’s the top. 
I never kill a grouse but what my plea- 
sure is tinged with a certain amount of 
regret. Here is something that can’t be re- 
placed on a wholesale basis by any agency 
except nature. When a ruffed grouse is 
| killed, that means one less of a noble 
species in the world. One more step that 
nature has to struggle back during the 
following months in order to re-establish 
| its former foothold. 
3y comparison, the killing of a pheas- 
|ant is a cold, matter-of-fact, hard-boiled 
| sport. Fun? Yes. Sporty? Fair enough. 
3ut when it comes to the very apex of up- 
land sport, give me the grouse of Southern 
New York State—still-hunting him along 
his rocky ridges on a quiet day when 
autumn foliage hangs at half-mast—still- 
hunting him without benefit of dog, where 
every cautious, forward footstep keeps 
you tingling in anticipation of his thunder- 
ous rise. 

T read a book the last few evenings go- 
ing home on the commuters’ train from 
New York. I don’t read many books. Be- 
cause if it’s a poor book it only bores me, 
and if it’s a good one, it reminds me all 
too keenly of my own insufficient writing 
ability. But this particular book happens 
to be a good one—an unusually good one. 
It is Nash Buckingham’s De Shootin’est 





20-Power Spotting Scope 


Gent’man. After finishing this book I had 
somewhat the same feeling that I always 


| have after stopping a gorgeous old grouse 


on his roaring flight. That feeling of nos- 
talgia, of something that is gone that can- 
not be replaced. For Nash Buckingham’s 
book is a warm and colorful collection of 
hunting stories—a saga of the days that 
are gone and that never will come again. 
More than any other sporting writer of 
the present day, it seems to me, Nash 
Buckingham weaves into his stories the 


| rich coloring and gentle camaraderie of 


‘ Remarkable optical system 
Tripod ceey shows a .22 hole in 
ack ring at 100 yds. Rustless | 

$7.50 chromium-plated tubes; _life- 





$12.50. Others, 


45 power. Tripod steady even in strong wind, ad- 
justable height, locks in any position. Fits almost 
any scope. In leather case, $7.50. At dealers or 


direct postpaid (or C.O.D.). Money-back guarantee. 
&& Write Now for Complete Catalog—Free 
Wollensak Optical Co. , 860 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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2 WORLD'S RECORDS 
with Cutts Compensators 
Rosexanp, N. J., Gun Club’s 5 man Skeet 

Team set a world’s record of 487 x 500 
in winning the 1935 Middle Atlantic 
Skeet Championship. All five shooters 
used Compensator equipped guns. Lou 
C. Del Monico of this team won the 
individual M. A. States championship 


100 x 100. At Louisville, Ky., a world’s 
Skeet record straight run of 256. 





Send for interesting booklet telling complete 
story—free. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





time construction. Quick, easy 
focusing. In leather case, only 
6 power to 





gunning sport. 

Be prepared for swift changes of mood 
as you read this book. I warn you that 
certain passages will leave telltale moisture 
in your eyes. For instance, Mister Arthur’s 
reunion with his old colored bodyguard of 
Civil War days; the inimitable Horace’s 
deeply humble recital of the Fo’teenth o’ 
St. Jawn; and the poem entitled M/y 
Daddy’s Gun. 

Melodious passages like that describing 
Jackson who “often sang as he poled the 
bateau homeward evenings looming heroic 
against the sunset’s red flare paling beyond 
jagged forest spires. His voice sank then 
into chanting harmony and perfect ac- 
companiment to the swish and lollop of 
prow water.” 

Humorous passages like Horace’s de- 
scription of his bad bet and the bottle of 

3rooklyn Handicap. Valuable informative 

chapters like that on the duck call. And a 
warning passage of what may be expected 
to happen when high-velocity loads are 
fired through a pair of fine old Damascus 
barrels. 

I can’t begin to do justice to De Shoot- 
in’est Gent’man in this limited space. All 
I can say is, I hope you will try and get 
a copy. I say try, because I am not at all 
sure that you can get a copy. The edition 
is limited. But the book is one that be- 
longs on every sportsman’s library shelf. 
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It will make a better sportsman of yoy if 
you read it. And in these days of regi- 
mented sport, scarcity of game, and some. 
times indeed very little sport, it may be 
your only connecting link with the days 
that are gone, never to return. es 

If you like the book only half as much 
as I did, it will be worth at least twice 


what you have to pay for it. —B.N. 


IT IS PAT-RIDGE 


EVERAL weeks ago we had occasion 

to twit our good friend Phil Sharpe on 

the way he spelled the name of the jn. 

ventor of the well-known square-top-post 

square-slot-rear revolver sight. Falling 

into one of the commonest of errors, he 
referred to it as the “Partridge” sight. 

Phil isn’t the kind of a lad to take a 
kidding lying down. He comes back with 
the following: 

“It is with keen interest,” he writes, 
“that I note your remarks concerning the 
spelling of the name of the chap who in- 
vented ‘Patridge’ or ‘Partridge’ sights, 
You are probably correct in this, but the 
whole thing has got me real serious. Last 
night I did a bit of research and find al- 
together too much argument in the matter. 
Here’s the result of said research: 

_ “For instance, in Bullet Holes, pub- 
lished in 1915, a book of shooting records 
established with handguns mostly by mem- 
bers of the United States Revolver Asso- 
ciation; throughout this book I find the 
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Square Circle! 
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the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
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pon pledge attached herewith. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
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name spelled Partridge, one instance oc- 


curring in the official record of the 
U.S.R.A. of 100 shots, 50 yards, .22 


calibre, in which J. E. Gorman on May 
26th, 1901, set the new high mark of 942x 
1000. This same score (says the record) 
was tied by E. E. Partridge of Walnut 
Hill, Mass., on March Ist, 1902. 

“Julian Hatcher in his book Pistols and 
Revolvers calls it Patridge. 

“Clyde Baker in Modern Gunsmithing 
calls it Patridge, as does Major Fraser in 
American Pistol Shooting. 

“Fitzgerald in his book Shooting spells 
it Partridge. 

“Himmelwright in Pistol and Revolver 
Shooting calls it Patridge, as does the 
current Smith & Wesson catalog. 

“The Redfield Gun Sight catalog, the 
High Standard, both spell it Partridge, 
while Iver Johnson and Harrington & 
Richardson in their catalogs spell it Pat- 
ridge. 7 

“The Colt catalog of 1934 spells it Pat- 
ridge, while the Colt catalog of 1907 spells 
it Partridge. ; 

“Himmelwright was a personal friend 
of the old boy himself. And Himmelwright 
spells the name Patridge. At the time 
Doug Wesson compiled Bullet Holes some 
twenty years ago, he also was a persona 
friend of the inventor of the famous sight 
—and yet Wesson spells it Partridge. 

“Without doubt somebody is wrong. It's 
funny how a little thing like that, whic 
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we always took for granted, crops up into 
a very definite misunderstanding among 
the boys. Since you started the darn thing, 
it’s your yarn. And I think it is up to you 
to run it to earth.” 

So—we dropped a line to Friend Doug 
Wesson. And here’s what the Vice Presi- 
dent of Smith & Wesson has to say about 
the matter: 

“EB. E, Patridge was the lad who doped 
out the sight bearing his name ; incidental - 
ly, he originally specified Yo-inch front 
sight for outdoor shooting, and ¥-inch 
for indoor, but the standard Patridge sight 
at the present time is 49-inch. 

“You can very readily check up the prop- 
er spelling of the name, which is as I have 
given it, by looking up the old records of 
the U.S.R.A. as he was the President of 
the organization at one time. I know that 
it is very hard to get the proper spelling, I 
imagine because the sight itself is really a 
bird.” 

And now I'll let you in on the real 
reason why (I think) the inventor of the 





well-known Patridge sight has his name 
so frequently misspelled. It has been my 
experience that in nearly all copy sent to 
the composing room wherein the name 
Patridge appears, the compositor or the | 
proof-reader, or both, invariably try their 
dangdest to insert an “r” in the name. For | 
some reason or other Patridge doesn’t look | 
right to them. Doug Wesson may be right | 
—they think the sight is such a bird that 
they want to make the name correspond. 

Anyway, it’s Patridge—and thanks, Phil. 


r 


—b. 


ERRATUM 


OME time back, when we bust into 

print complimenting the Remington 
boys on the new 5£-ounce load for the .410, 
we opined that this change was all to the 
good; I mean we specifically stated that, 
in our humble opinion, this would be a 
faster load than the 34-ounce, and a better 
all-round load if one insisted on using the 
pee-wee gauge. 

Monsieur John Olin, who is in some way 
connected with Grandma Winchester’s out- 
fit, counter-opined that maybe we were 
viewing the speed of the new 34-ounce | 
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fi of Squareshoot- 
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load through blue specs. Following up his 
point, he asked would we care to make the 
test ourselves on a skeet field, at his per- 
sonal expense. Which we accepted in high 
glee, because, being somewhat Scotch in 
tendency if not by descent, we are always 
tickled pink over getting something for 
nothing—so long as the offer comes from 
4 source that doesn’t keep a sucker list. 
So, down from New Haven comes a few 
of these new Winchester 34-ounce loads | 
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Don’t Kill as I did, son 
When I was a boy, few people gave a thought to 
preserving game. At first we had no bag limits. 
When limits were introduced, they were so large 
that today shooters can’t believe there was ever 
enough game to justify them. We always tried to 
get our limit, no matter how large, and we often 
did. Because of our big bags and the destruction of 
breeding places, food, and cover by clearing and 
draining, a man is lucky now to get the meagre 


limits that are allowed. 


You are paying for the mistakes we made. If you 
make the same mistakes and kill all you can, your 
son will never know the sport that means so much 


to you and me. 
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The New Catalogue of 


B & M Telescope Sights and Mounts 
and 
B & M Equipped Rifles 


These and preceding models have been for years 
the choice of expert riflemen and discriminating 
sportsmen, 

Our Superior and Modern Hunting and Target 
Telescopes are fully described in this 28-page il- 
lustrated catalogue which we will be pleased to 
send upon request. 


BELDING & MULL 
Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 
822 OSCEOLA ROAD PHILIPSBURG, PA. 
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FOR CLUB HOUSE OR DEN 
Vickers Aircraft Machine Guns—cost the Govt. about 
$700 each—rendered unserviceable without marring; just 
released by War Dept. Weigh about 33 Ibs. Send 
M. O., Check or Draft for $7.75; or on receipt of 
$1.00 will ship C.0.D, by express. 

FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., 47 Warren St., New York 
































OUTDOOR NEED! 


They have been designed by hunters and trap- 
pers who know exactly the type of knives of 
most use to sportsmen. For example, No. E-82, 
illustrated above, is just the knife for chopping 
limbs, cutting rope, slicing bread or bacon, etc. 
New design that combines a skinning blade 
with an extra heavy forged steel general utility 
blade, perfectly tempered and ground to a very 
keen edge. Beautiful non-breakable handle with 
finger grips to keep hand from slipping when 
wet. Blade is 4%” long. Price, with heavy 
leather sheath, $2.50. These handsome Ka-Bar 
knives are sold by leading sporting goods stores. 
If your dealer hasn't them in stock, ask him 
to order direct from us. For complete catalog 
of Ka-Bar Hunting and Fishermen's Knives 
write to Dept. C. 


Union Cutler 
New 
IDEAL 


HAND BOOK NO. 31 
Entirely New Text 











Featuring 50 new illustrations of actual 
reloading operations. Only detailed, com- 
plete treatise on reloading published. Sec- 
tion for beginner. Exhaustive information 
for the expert. 

160 pages. Writ- 
ten by a leading 
authority—C: ipt. 
Zarl Naramore. 


Now ready 
—Sent for 


50c¢ 


postpaid 





Ideal Reloading Tools are easy to use, 
turn out finished ammunition at low 
cost. Line includes all accessories. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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with their high-brass bases—and I am 
bound to admit that they look more like a 
shotgun shell than the early 34-ounce load 
ever did. 

But to make a long story short—I shot 
two rounds of skeet with these loads, using 
a 4¥2-pound Francotte that every time you 
shot it the safety went on (which didn’t 
make the doubles-shooting any easier), and 
scored a 23 and a 22—led the targets just 
the same as I would with a 12-gauge— 
made just about as good scores as I can 
these days with a 12-gauge—and discover- 
ed to my extreme embarrassment that these 
new high-brass-base 34-ounce Winchester 
loads are, as far as these old eyes are able 
to perceive, just about as fast apparently 
as the outpourings of my 12-gauge betsy. 

Don’t ask me how come. I don’t know. 

—B.N. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A MATTER OF GUN WEIGHT 


I am not much given to airing my peculiarities 
in sporting matters, but I beg leave to take issue 
with your late disparaging remarks concerning 
the .410-gauge shotgun. As you say, it does not 
represent the acme of might and power, and if it 
is badly held it will wound as much game as any 
other gun. But I will do battle tooth and nail for 
the right to use it under certain conditions. 

In the tangled briars and frozen brush heaps 
of lowa where I learned about rabbit shooting, 
the sport is all for the fast handler. To the slow 
man, it is a tribulation to be avoided as long as 
there is any other type of shooting available; but 
for the instinctive shooter, the speed demon, it is 
a joy forever. 

From my own observation there are many men 
who can shoot a shotgun with lightning speed and 
very little control. By that I mean that they fail 
on the shots where a knowledge of lead is neces- 
sary. Here in Texas, these chaps, myself among 
them, consider quail shooting the easiest thing in 
the world—but we expend much futile powder on 
ducks. 

By these rambling remarks I work around to 
the use of the .410. For the man who must de- 
pend on rabbit shooting for most of his sport, 
and there are many of us in this shape today, a 
full-choke .410 will give more real hunting 
pleasure than any other gun I know. This is, of 
course, for the nervous and energetic type above 
mentioned. Killing power is ample, as the range 
is always short and the shot string is narrow. The 
light gun gives the necessary speed to the shoot- 
ing and the small shells are mighty handy if you 
wish to carry a goodly supply. But to me the great 
blessing of the .410 is the simple joy of killing 
clean on a sporting little animal, instead of blast- 
ing him over the hill with a man-size gun, 

As to the .410 being a gun for physical weak- 
lings, I may say that during the deer season, I 
am in the habit of carrying a 9-pound rifle and 
I hunt on foot. Far be it from me to use a gun 
too light tor the job, because I hate to cripple 
game just as much as does any sportsman, but 
you know you would not use a bass rod on brook 
trout, nor would you shoot a turkey with an ele- 
phant gun. There are many of us who love the 
lowly cotton-tail. Why not treat him like the great 
little sporting proposition he is? 

CHEROKEE KING. 


Ans.—The basis of your argument seems to be 
that you like a light gun in the field for fast 
shooting. All right then; use the 20-gauge. No 
man in the field wants to use a gun that weighs 
less than 5% pounds anyway, and you can get a 
20-gauge anywhere from 5, pounds to a pound 
heavier. 
The point I meant to make in that short article /— 


in the December issue of Firtp & StrEAM 
(although possibly I didn’t express myself as 
aeaate as I might have) was simply this: That 
there seems little excuse for ‘“‘telescoping’’ the 
various shotgun gauges. For instance, the .410- 
gauge was originally designed to handle the stand- 
ard ¥-ounce load of shot, and it handles this load 
admirably within its range limitations. But I can- 
not see any reason for trying to make this gauge 
take the place of the 20-gauge by substituting a 
%-ounce shot load in place of the standard 3- 
ounce. If it was a matter of gun weight, there 
would be some logic in it. But it is not a matter 
of gun weight, as I have already pointed out. 
Going to the other extreme, just for the sake 
of argument, if the .410-gauge is suitable to 
handle the load of the 20-gauge, why not put some | 
more shot into the shell and have it supplant the 
16-gauge also? Carrying the absurdity a step 
farther, why not indeed improvise a “‘ne -ck’”’ shot- 
gun shell for the .410 and have it also handle the 
load of the 12-gauge? 
do not question the right of any man to use 
the gun that he likes best in the field, whether it 
is a .410- “gauge, or a 10-gauge magnum, or an air 
gun, That is a matter of personal preference that 
is every sportsman’s right, provided he thor- 
oughly understands what he is doing and is com- 
petent to perform on game with the gauge he 
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it is utterly illogical for anyone to 
shoots, But. the .410 in preference to the 20 
ped because he wants a light gun. And anyone 
awey. ht error who insists that he can get better, 
s ery as good, ballistic performance out of an 
overloaded .410-gauge than he can with the same 
load in the 20-gauge. 


SHootine Epitor. 
TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


[ read your article, “Lead ’em or Weep,” and 
reckoned it was good advice until you brought on 
the exception to the rule—that is, no need to lead 
ahead of a rabbit running straight away. Your 
explanation that the spread of the shot will take 
care of him is rather weak. We have the spread 
of shot in every case. If the rabbit were station- 
and the gun were held under him, he would 





r + 
ony get the forward spread of the shot. Surely 
there must be some forward allowance for a 


rabbit moving fast. Two pellets on the head or 
neck are better than a dozen on the stern, so why 
not try to put the center of the pattern well up? 

A shot fired on the surface of a pond does not 
explain much. The disturbance is largely splash. 
I have had my share of chasing wounded ducks, 
enough to convince me that the “Lead ’em_ or 
Weep” theory is good, and that this hold-under- 
them idea is great for the cartridge companies. 

R. KINGSLAND. 


Ans.—I like your curiosity, and I also like 
your indisposition to accept anything which ap- 
pears to be somewhat illogical. But the fact o 
the matter remains that what I said about shoot- 
ing rabbits is exactly true. If you shoot at a rab- 
hit going straight away from you, and hold just 
under his white tail, you will tumble him every 
shot. . ft , 

On the other hand, if a rabbit is running across 
your line of fire, then you should not only hold 
slightly low, but also lead him in the usual 
fashion. : 2m 

I am a practical shot, and am simply giving 
you the benefit of my field experience. One way 
of looking at it is that a rabbit can make more 
quick turns in a short run than even a jacksnipe, 
and by keeping him always in view, with his white 
tail bobbing just above your front sight, you can 
quickly adjust your gun to any change in his 
course. aye 

The more probable reason why it is best to 
shoot just underneath a rabbit running straight 
away from you is that in shooting with the gun 
inclined downward from the horizontal we are 
rather prone to over-shoot. By holding just under- 
neath the going-away rabbit, undoubtedly this ten- 
dency to over-shoot is automatically discounted. In 
regard to shooting a wounded duck on the w ater, 
this is never an easy matter. Much of the bird’s 
vital area is protected. I have found it good 
practice to carry a few shells loaded with No. 10 
shot in my pocket for just this purpose. The 
denser pattern the 10’s make greatly increases 
the chances for a head shot. Try this out some 
time and hold just underneath the duck when you 
shoot. The tendency is to raise the head when 
shooting a still target, causing over-shooting. 

SHoorinG Epitor 


PROVE IT TO YOURSELF 


I am a constant reader of Fietp & STREAM and 
I enjoy your articles greatly. But I would like 
to argue a couple of points with you. 

First, you state that shotguns are all short- 
Tange weapons, and you give 50 yards as their, 
or about their, greatest regular killing range. I 

ve a 12-gauge Model 97 Winchester that I 
have worked all day on quail and ducks, all 
beyond the 60-yard mark, and I have dropped 
quail at as high as 86 yards and ducks at 100 too 
many times for it to be just a fluke. Of course I 
was using the 1'%4-ounce load of either 5 or 6 shot 
and 3% drams of powder. 

Second, as a police officer, I disagree with 
you on the idea (at least in our business) of using 
mid-range loads for practice either at slow or 
rapid fire, as they do not carry as well or hit in 
the Same spot as the .38-44 Special. Our official 
weapon is the New Service .38-44 and I believe 

at any man who depends on his gun for life 

surance should practice with the load he carries 
on duty only. 
fhat do you say? 
A. C, Firrevp. 





Ans.—I am going to disagree with you serious- 
ly in the matter of shotgun range. I know that the 
Winchester 97 is probably as hard shooting a 
shotgun as has ever been built. You speak of kill- 
ing quail at 86 yards and ducks at 100 yards. I 
would not question at all the honesty of your opin- 
ion. But I simply think you are mistaken. Such a | 
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Handsomely checkered full pis- 
tol grip on new Savage Model 4 
and 4S .22 eal. Repeating Rifles 
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EW STOCKS, of selected American Walnut, with 
broad beavertail fore-end, provide the full, firm 
grip that steadies your aim. 
New All-Purpose peep sights on Models 4S and 3S give you the most 
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prices. 


By all means see these rifles. Send coupon for descriptive literature. 
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{ SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
{ Dept. 113, Utica, N.Y. 


| 
Regular and High Speed Cartridges 


ever put on anyrifle, irrespective of price. 
These and other advanced features on man’s size, accurate rifles of 
Savage Quality throughout, are available to you at astonishingly low 





A Be At your finger’s tip—three 
sizes of aperture openings 
on the sighting disc. Select 
the size best suited to your 
vision, the light, and the 
kind of shooting. Adjust- 
able for elevationand wind- 
age. Hooded ramp front 
sight has three inter- 
changeable insert posts, 
and removable hood. Each 
post can be used as hooded 
or as open sight. 

Eighteen sight combina- 
tions are possible—cover- 
ing every requirement for 
game and target shooting. 
New beavertail fore-end 
i for firm grip, steady hold- 
i ing. 





i Kindly send illustrated descriptive literature on your new | 


Models 3, 4, 3S and 4S. 
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The wide, brilliant field of the Lyman 5A Tele- 
scope sight adapts it perfectly to the standard 
indoor ranges, while the 5 power B. & L. lenses 
provide the proper magnification to demonstrate 
the full accuracy of rifle and ammunition for the 
four target shooting positions. The 4 min. click 
rear mount permits the desired control for 10 
and X ring grouping. The 5A is also a favorite 
for picking off chucks, crows, squirrel, vermin. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 


Perfect magnification for 
all four indoor target 
shooting positions 


Sold complete with bases, screws, taps, drill, 2 
mounts, $46.50 F. 0. B. Send for free folder. 


LYMAN 438 Field Scope for hunting and short 
range targets, $20. With % min. click mount 
$27.50. LYMAN Targetspot 8X and 10X Scopes 
demonstrate the highest degree of accuracy of 
target rifles. $60.00. 


70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 





shot, even with the maximum 3%-dram 1%-ounce 





load is a fluke. I know that I myself have killed 
=" unbelievably long range with a shotgun. 
je BS wouldn’t expect to duplicate that kind of 
Possiti more than about once in a dozen times. 
an pot more than once in fifty or a hundred 
elects ‘s 1s no question at all but what the 
to v< No. 5 or No. 6 chilled shot is sufficient 
quills , or possibly even 80 yards, to kill a 
ae duck if hit in the right place. But the 
e & r Matter is, the pattern is just too thin 
oda. at such extreme ranges. When I 
tahoe wo e shotgun as being essentially a short- 
hee So es I mean just that. At 50 yards I 
at I can take that old 97 of yours, and if | 
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Makes old 
Will not injure steel. ¢ 1 00 


No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.... 

Send for circular 

“‘What Gunsmiths Say” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F, S. 27, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa, 
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Only patented gun cleaner, 
Oil and solvent combined, 
Simply apply—no rami 
At your Sporte Store. 
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EVER HUNT PHEASANTS 
AND DUCKS WITH A CHETAH? 


See it yourself, in one of the 
most remarkable 
motion pictures ever made 


HE is a motion picture that will lift you and your friends right 
out of your seats—a picture that shows you the famous hunting 
leopard of Asia and Africa retrieving ducks and springing and retriev- 
ing pheasants like a well-trained dog. Made a few weeks ago by Mr. 
Eltinge F. Warner, Publisher of FIELD & STREAM, and Mr. Wool- 
worth Donahue, on Long Island. It is 


the newest addition to the 
FIELD & STREAM LIBRARY OF 


MOTION PICTURES 
OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


It is probably the most remarkable 
picture of its kind ever made. The 
performance of this cat would not 
be believed unless seen. The Chetah 
is the fastest animal on earth, having 
been clocked at 103 ft. per second, 
and this one goes after his birds like 
a streak of greased lightning. The 
most thrilling entertainment that 
could be provided for any club meet- 
ing or for a party given to your 
shooting pals. Write today for com- 
plete description and terms of this 
and the many other wonderful 16 
and 35 mm. FIELD & STREAM 
movies. 


Field & Stream 
578 MadisonAvenue,NewYork 
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I hold it right, I can kill either a quail, or 
pheasant, or a duck exactly 100 times out of 7 
hundred with it. 3 

If you really want to get a convincing picture 
of the shotgun’s killing range—and by its killin 
range I mean sufficient density of pattern to kill 
a bird the size of quail every shot—then let me 
ask you just as a favor to me to get out and put 
up some paper targets. Put one up at 50-yard 
range. Put up another at 60. I don’t think it wij] 
be necessary for you to put up another at 79 
because the results at 60 yards will convince you, 
I do not consider a game bird as large as a mal. 
lard duck for instance, properly hit unless it has 
been struck by at least 6 pellets; 2 of the 6 pellets 
may reasonably be expected to strike into vital 
areas, Possibly only one. The remaining pellet: 
are likely to cause only superficial wounds such 
as broken leg, perforated tail, raked back, or some 
such hit that doesn’t count. I ask no fairer test 
than that you simply put up these patterns at 
varying ranges and try the gun out for yourself. 

I was amused at an incident last year, shooting 
with a friend who killed a canvasback quartering 
away on a river flat, and after he had splashed 
out through the shallow water and mire to retrieve 
his bird, he came back with the triumphant infor. 
mation that he had killed the duck at 80 yards, 
I asked him how he figured it. He replied that he 
paced exactly a yard, and that he had counted his 
steps on the way out and recounted on the way 
back just as a check. He had entirely forgotten 
that he had killed the duck going down wind, and 
while he had actually shot the bird at good long 
range that looked to be all of 50 yards, the down 
wind momentum and carry of the dead duck must 
have added a full 30 yards to the range. But that 
didn’t fease him a bit, for he was convinced that 
the distance he walked to pick up the dead duck 
was the distance he had shot. I do not mean by 
this that he was the least bit dishonest in giving 
his opinion of the range. It was merely that in 
the excitement of shooting he had entirely for. 
gotten the effect of wind velocity and the duck’s 
own momentum. All of us have made similar mis. 
takes. I have killed birds going straight-away high 
in the air, and while they look like they fal] 
straight down after they are hit, if we stop a 
moment to think, we realize that there was a 
carry-on that certainly should not be added to the 
range at which the bird was shot. 

Now in the matter of your disagreement with 
me on the mid-range cartridge for the .38, I think 
that as a police officer you are absolutely right 
when you say that your practice should be con- 
ducted with the .38-44 Service cartridge. There 
should not be the slightest deviation in the per- 
formance of your gun in the line of duty and 
when you are on the range practicing. To use 
a light load on the range, and then to feel the gun 
bounce back on you suddenly under service condi- 
tions, would be distracting. Also, the unaccus- 
tomed recoil would probably play hob with your 
accuracy. Naturally, you should confine your 
practice to the load which police regulations force 
you to use while on duty. 

I confess I feel a certain abhorrence at discuss- 
ing the handgun in terms of self-defense. To me, 
either the pistol or revolver is chiefly a sporting 
and target weapon that fascinates because of the 
extreme skill required to handle it effectively. But 
your objection from the standpoint of the police 
officer, arguing against the use of the mid-range 
wadcutter as a defensive load, forces me to dis 
cuss this more serious side of the handgun. 

If I remember correctly, I believe my favorable 
attitude to the mid-range wadcutter as a defensive 
load, had less to do with the law officer in line of 
duty than it did the average citizen. The citizen's 
gun is not called upon to shoot through anything 
heavier than human tissue, whereas at any hour 
of the day you may be called upon to fire through 
the walls of a speeding taxicab to reach your man. 
In my opinion, the mid-range wadcutter is an ex- 
ceptionally fine cartridge for the man who does 
not carry or use his gun professionally. The light 
load is amply powerful for short-range encounter 
with no protecting screen to cover up the thug. 
Moreover, I believe, though I never have had an 
opportunity to demonstrate it, and sincerely hope 
I never shall, that the sharp-shoulder bullet would 
have a tendency to upset upon impact and give a 
most excellent account of itself as far as stopping 
power is concerned. .@ 

Getting right down to the hard-boiled basis 0 
defensive hand-gun shooting, I do not mind in 
the least admitting that I am unfavorably dis 
posed toward the high-velocity, heavy-recoil, mod- 
ern pistol loads. A sizeable chunk of lead, weigh- 
ing well over 200 grains, and leaving the muzzle 
at 600 to 800 ft. seconds velocity, and not too 
much recoil on the gun hand—this is my idea of 
an accurate, hard-hitting, defensive bullet. For 





this reason I have always felt that the .455 Web- 

ley Mark II cartridge was one of the most devas- 

tating loads ever developed for defensive work. 
SHootinG Eprtor. 


TOO MUCH MUZZLE-BLAST 


What do you think of putting a telescope sight 
on a Winchester 54 carbine? I have a .270 wi 
a long barrel which I have been using for several 
years and like very much, Now I want a ‘scope. 
It seems to me that I can trade in for a cat 
bine, or else cut off the barrel. It seems pretty 
long and heavy anyway. The ’scope would ma 
up for the difference in weight, and the .longet 
sighting radius would not be needed with the 
‘scope. What do you think of my reasoning: 





Do I need the iron sights along with the 
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? ould be possible to mount the ’scope 
he Aen the iron sights. And if I should 
moe the barrel, I should not need to bother 
nh any front sight base at all. _ aa 
"What graticule is best for hunting conditions? 
I have heard that the crosshairs are hard to see 
‘» poor light and against dark colored animals. 
i ' been told that a picket with a modified point 
Ft. Is this merely personal opinion, or is one 
kind better for hunting than another? 

FRANK TRASK. 


’ 


sc 


Ays.—If I were you I wouldn’t cut down your 
barrel to carbine length, What’s the matter with 
leaving it as it is? Four inches of barrgl at the 
muzzle doesn’t weigh much, You wouldn’t suffer 
much loss in muzzle-velocity by having the barrel 
cut to 20 inches, but, you certainly will increase 
the muzzle-blast considerably, also recoil, and the 
270 has plenty of muzzle-blast even with the 
standard 24-inch barrel. : ; ; 
Most hunters prefer the high side-mount which 
permits the use of iron sights as well as the tele- 
scope. If anything should happen to the telescope, 
or in rain or dense mountain fog, it is mighty 
handy to have iron sights to fall back on, The 
shooting advantages of the low-mounted ’scope 
tempt one. But I want the iron sights available 
when needed. rae ; 

My recommendation in the matter of a grati- 
cule is to get the picket with the truncated point. 
And, of course, a horizontal crosshair. A picket 
with a sharp point is a nuisance. I know because 
I have had one on a Hornet for woodchuck shoot- 
ing. That fine sharp point is hard to define 
against the brown of an animal’s body, and 
almost impossible to see against the black of a 
target bull. The result is poor coordination in let- 
ting off the shot, and poor coordination means 
poor shooting. i ; 

Crosshairs alone are out of the question on a 
hunting ‘scope. For all-round use in your part 
of the country (Montana) I wouldn’t have the 
’scope more than about 234 power. Some prefer 
4 power, but it isn’t magnification you are look- 
ing for in a hunting ‘’scope so much as sharp 
definition and light-gathering quality. 

SHootinGc Epitor. 


EVANS REPEATING RIFLE 


I am writing you in regard to an antique rifle, 
to see if you can tell me the worth of this gun, 
and also to put me in touch with buyers of this 
type of gun. I have had some offers for this 
weapon but feel that it is worth more than what 
I have been offered. A number of gun collectors 
have seen this, but none has ever seen this type 
of rifle before. It is a .44 calibre lever-action, 
hammer on the under side of the gun, holds fifty 
shells in a four-sided cylinder in the stock, and 
on top of the barrel is inscribed: Evans Repeat- 
ing Rifle, Mechanic Falls, Maine, Pat. Dec. 8, 
1868, and Sept. 16, 1871. The gun is in _very 
good condition inside and out. As near as I can 
discover, it was sold in Colorado Springs in 1870 
for $140, and very few were made. 

If you can give me this information, it will 
certainly be appreciated. 

VERN MILLER. 


Ans.—The old rifle in your possession was the 
invention of Warren Evans of Mechanic Falls, 
Maine. It was a modified Spencer of .44 rimfire 
calibre, with a stock containing a remarkable 
Archimedean screw magazine holding thirty-four 
cartridges—not fifty. 

The Evans Repeating rifles were made in the 
plant of Merwin and Hulbert, who specialized in 
the early automatic ejection revolvers. Your rifle 
is one of the earliest models brought out, I think, 
being known as the Old Model. According to the 
records it was introduced about 1875. 

It may be that your old gun is worth a tidy 
sum. However, the market on old guns is always 
a variable one. The demand just at present isn’t 
particularly strong. For this and a number of 
other reasons, I never appraise the value of old 
weapons. Frankly, in most cases I have no idea 
what they are worth. It all depends on how much 
the other fellow wants them and how scarce 
they are. 

Snootine Epiror. 


ELEY ROCKET CARTRIDGES 


Some time ago I read an advertisement in your 
magazine where some firm offered shotgun shells 
that would show where you were shooting; when 
you were shooting at birds on the wing, they had 
some tracer or rocket that you could see. I can't 
find that advertisement now but I would like 
to get some of those shells. I want them for shoot- 
ing at ducks, about No. 5 shot, in 12-gauge. Will 
you kindly tell me where I can get them? 

E, M. Noste. 


_ Ans.—It’s the Eley Rocket cartridge you have 
ro mind. These are imported from England by 
f ercrombie and Fitch, 45th St. and Madison 
Avenue, New York City: 
: These tracer shells, however, come loaded 
pe Be No, 7% shot. I have killed plenty of 
ucks with No. 71% chilled. Some real duck shots 
use this size by preference. 
wl e Eley cartridges come packed 25 in a box 
i Mare sold at $8.00 per hundred. They are 
oaded in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 

SHootine Epiror. 
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Magnifies 6 times; 30 mm. ob- 
jective for brilliant illumina- 
tion. Extra wide field of view. 
Remarkably sharp clear image. 
No finer all-purpose glass was 
ever made. In sole-leather case 
with straps, $66.00. 
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Marble’s Nitro- 
Solvent Oil 
Used by thousands of shoot- 
ers to keep guns in finest 
shooting condition—and it 


costs lesa, ti indy 3 oz. 


can, 30c. Postage, 10¢ 
extra. 







Soft, brass gauze cleaner. Built on spring wire to 
follow the twist and remove all residue. State caliber 
of gun. Price, 50c. For shotguns, 75c. 







The Rod and Oil 
fr Easy Cleaning 







They keep your Gun in . 
Perfect Shooting Trim — 


The Rod—No wobbling—no bending—no coming 
apart in the barrel. Marble Rods “‘with the steel 
backbone’ never jam patches in your barrel. 

The Oil—Cleans and oils at the same time. Dis- 
solves all powder and primer residue, lubricates and 
protects barrel and mechanism. 


MARBLES 


CLEANING IMPLEMENTS 





Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 
Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in 
barrel. State caliber or gauge. For rifles and 
shotguns, 60c. For revolvers, 30c. 


Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 












Made in steel or brass with steel 
joints, this rod never wobbles, bends 
or comes apart in your barrel. The 
secret isin the steel swivel and steel 
joints. Comes complete with both 
jagged and slotted tips and adapter 
Mention caliber and length of barrel. 
Price, $1.25. 











Marble’s Revolver Rod 
Very compact outfit. All parts take down 
and fit in nickel plated brass handle. Give 
caliber of gun. Price, $1.00. 





FREE BOOK 





32 pages. Showing a complete line of 
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Cos OO coupon or write today. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
625 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 


FOR EVI.RY HOUR 





handy cleaning implements. Also Mar- 
ble’s Axes, Knives, Compasses, Sightsand 
other items every sportsman needs, Send 
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Lake Waccabuc, N. Y., the other 

day we were discussing why it is 

that a certain percentage of skeet 
shooters—and a fairly large percentage it 
is too—are always on the lookout for some 
variation of skeet, or some new clay-target 
shooting game. The conclusion reached 
was that the average skeet shooter today 
is primarily a field shot. He is interested 
in skeet only insofar as it approximates 
field shooting conditions. He is keenly 
aware of skeet’s deficiencies in this direc- 
tion, and is always hoping against hope 
that some new idea will be cracked up 
that will do nearly everything except put 
game-bird feathers on the target and make 
it twitter like a woodcock, or roar like 
a grouse, as it flips out of the trap-house. 
To my way of thinking, 
there is another reason why 
many of us are constantly 
seeking a new game. This 
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Variable Skeet for Variable Skeeters 


UT at the Salem Skeet Club at 


with their straight runs of 100, 200 and 
even more. And we who cannot quite 
match their tough stamina are forced re- 
luctantly to step out of the spotlight. 
Which pleases us not at all. For we took 
up skeet, right from its start, because it 
was extolled as a hundred per cent field 
shot’s game, an. as game shots we feel 
today that somebody is stealing the show 
from us. 

All of which may seem, and undoubtedly 
is, quite silly. But I think this analysis is 
correct. In short, we who are primarily 
field shots are a little bored with a game 
that in the last several years has become 
thoroughly regimented—a game that now 
demands specialized guns, special heavy 
loads of small shot, and special this and 
special that—a whole galaxy of imple- 


Variable Skeet permits shooters to call for either straight-skeet 
or variable targets, at option, and in the same squad 





ments and materials that are quite foreign 
to the man whose primary interest in the 
smooth-bore lies wholly in its being a 
game gun and nothing else but. 

But here I go, as usual, rambling off 
into thin theory, when my only purpose in 
writing this story today is to bring to your 
attention a new game which the boys are 
playing with keen enjoyment up at the 
Salem Skeet Club. 

They call this new game Variable Skeet. 
And variable it is; and as far as I am 
concerned, therein lies its charm. 

Variable Skeet differs from standard 
skeet only in this respect: That the targets 
leave both trap houses at an angle that 
cannot be anticipated. The maximum 
angle of throw is about 23 degrees, al- 
though the target may be thrown any- 
where from straight down 
the groove as in standard 
skeet, to its maximum angle. 
All of which may seem quite 





reason is a matter of psychol- 





ogy. I think it is a fair ex- DIAGRAM 

ample of the defense mech- r 7k \ 230 

anism. The great majority of ee 8 ~SPte5 

us are not constituted to go sail i ae 
through the monotony of [qt Tat Be} 
match-skeet as it is being shot 


today, without having our 
scores reflect the carelessness 
that results from mild bore- 
dom. So—we want something 
fresh and new, something 
less regimented than stand- 
ard skeet —and above all, 
something which will cover 
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simple and easy—but try the 
game before you express a 
hair-trigger opinion, 


HE beauty about Vari- 

able Skeet is that you can 
take any standard skeet field 
and change it over for Vari- 
able Skeet within two or 
three hours, and at a cost of 
about the same number ol 
dollars. Moreover, the new 
game is absolutely flexible. 
As an example, while three 
of us in the squad were shoot- 








up and excuse our own bad 
performance at. standard 
skeet. When we score a miss 
in shooting some such new 
game, we like to pat ourselves 
on the shoulder and say 
“After all, old fellow, this is 
not easy, mechanical skeet. 
This is something different, 
much more difficult. And an 
occasional miss is not only 
inevitable, but highly excusa- 
ble, oh, very highly excusable.” 
Skeet is right now crossing 
the border-line that trap- 
shooting crossed many years 
ago. The sturdy, steady fel- 
lows who can maintain con- 
cert pitch through the stand- 
ard 100-bird grind are now 
beginning to break through 





PERSPECTIVE 








ing Variable Skeet, the re- 
maining two shot straight 
skeet without an instant’s de- 
lay, and without the least 
annoyance to any shooter in 
changing from one type 0 
game to the other. 

The cost of changing over 
your skeet field to shoot vari- 
able targets is purely a labor 
charge. No extra equipment 
is needed. The change-over 
necessitates only a minor al- 
teration to each trap house 
opening, and the relocating 
and rebolting of the one trap 
in the high house, changing 
its position to make an angle 
of about 23 degrees from the 
Station 1 to Station 7 line. 
The accompanying diagram 
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Atlantic States Skeet Team Champion- 


ship with the highest team score on record—487 x 500, Individual average, 97.4. L. to r. 
—Scranton 98, Kelly 99, Traeger 99, Schweinler 93, Garland 98. Match shot at Loan- 
taka Skeet Club, Morristown, N. J., January 6th. North Shore team second with 483. 
Loantaka Orchard Hill team third with 482. Individual average for 15 men 96.8! 


shows these minor alterations clearly. 

On the trap in the high house, when the 
target is placed clear up to the stopping 
pin, it will be thrown at the maximum 
angle, Pulled backward a matter of a little 
less than 3 inches, the target will leave the 
trap and travel straight down the standard 
skeet groove on a line from Station 1 to 
Station 7. Any intermediate point in this 
less than 3-inch placing of the target re- 
sults in the target leaving the trap at an 
angle somewhere between straight down 
the groove and the 23-degree maximum 
deviation. 


OING to the low trap house, here the 
position of the trap is not changed at 
all, Simply the trap opening is cut away 
clear to the corner post. Throwing the tar- 
get from this trap is just the opposite from 
the procedure followed on the high trap. 
In other words, pushing the target up 
against the stopping pin here will result 
in its travelling straight down the ortho- 
dox skeet groove from Station 7 to Station 
1. Pulling the target back to slightly less 
than 3 inches will result in its travelling 
out at the maximum 23-degree angle of 
variation. 
I frankly feel that this new departure 


Individual champion of champions with 
100 straight at the Middle Atlantic States 
Skeet-fest—Lou C. Delmonico of the Loan- 
taka Orchard Hill team, with Lou, Jr., 
one of the skeet champions of tomorrow 
(if he proves to be a real chip off the old 
block—and he does look it!) 


from orthodox skeet is due for a long 
popular run. It will be welcomed, I predict, 
by that large army of game-shots who are 
inclined to grow just a bit weary under 
the mild boredom induced by the rather 
too-thoroughly regimented match-skeet 
which seems to be the order of the day. 

I have always felt that the value of 
skeet in increasing a shooter’s field skill 
was somewhat exaggerated, particularly 
when the game gets into the higher 
brackets of the better-than-average shots. 
That is, skeet has always been an excellent 
game to develop field skill in the earlier 
stages. The man who knows little or noth- 
ing about gun-handling finds orthodox 
skeet a positive boon in raising his skill 
above the dub class. But after he acquires 
sufficient skill to make him a pretty fair 
field shot, then I think skeet has little to 
offer him in further increasing his pro- 
ficiency in the upland field. 

In this respect, Variable Skeet takes up 
where orthodox skeet leaves off. Of 
course, I do not mean to imply that clay- 
target shooting of any kind ever fully 
achieves the highest objective in making 
any shooter a crack shot in the field. To 
know where your target is coming from, 
approximately what time it will appear, 
approximately its line of flight—these, 
fortunately, are things one is not permitted 
to know in the game field. Hence, a pretty 
fair skeet shot, though without any par- 
ticular experience in actual game shooting, 
quite plausibly may find himself in slightly 
bewildering surroundings when he attempts 
to put into practice in the game field the 
things he has learned on the 20-yard semi- 
circle of orthodox skeet. 

Variable Skeet does not entirely fill the 
bill either, of course. But it progresses 
farther than standard skeet, in that it in- 
troduces unknown angles. And any change 
that introduces new uncertainties into 
clay-target practice, does carry a shooter 
a step farther forward on his way to real 
skill in actual “game shooting. 


HE intersecting point of the line of 

flight of the variable targets, when 
thrown at maximum angle, is just about 10 
yards beyond the Station 8 peg, on a line 
projected from Station 4 through Station 
8. Thus, breaking the targets from Station 
4, with the usual skeet timing, results in a 
30-yard shot instead of a 20-yard. This 
also necessitates the use of a gun which is 
bored to shoot a little closer than most of 
the weapons in popular use on our skeet 
fields today. The target looks smaller, and 
it is smaller in relation to gun pattern. And 
it does take closer holding. —B. N. 


(END OF SKEET SHOOTING DEPT.) 








says Model 12 
‘IS MY GAME 






H. L. Wieland 


of Paris, Tex., 
1934 National 
Telegraphic x 
Skeet cham- = 





Karl K. Nielsen, 
Essex, Conn., 1934 
Great Eastern 
Skeet champion 
















































AMOUS Winchester 
Model 12—“The 
Perfect Repeater” — 
took to skeet the way 
it took to every other kind 
of shotgun shooting. A 
steady, conspicuous win- 
ner of important victories 
trom the very beginning, 
just as it has been in trap 
shooting from its first sea- 
son. Winner of the 1934 
National Telegraphic In- 
+ dividual Championship — 
shot by H. L. Wieland, of 
Paris, Tex. Winner of the 
1934 Individual Skeet 
Championship in the Great Eastern at Lord- 
ship—shot by Karl K. Nielsen, of Essex, Conn, 




















































































































Pump-gun shooters who shot, won with and 
praised the Model 12 without stint before 
there was a Model 12 Skeet Gun—all sorts of 
other shooters, too—are finding this new gun 
just what they want for skeet. In many cases, 
also, just what they want for upland hunting. 


If you have not yet made its acquaintance, 
if you favor a repeater or are open-minded 
about your gun for skeet, see the Winchester 
Model 12 Skeet Gun betore buying any gun. 
You will find it highly interesting. A real skeet 
gun, in your preferred gauge. Extremely fast, 
smooth action. A natural pointer, finely bal- 
anced. With superb handling feel to all pump- 
gunners. New special stock of selected wal- 
nut, with short, well curved pistol grip with 
hard rubber cap. New slender extension slide 
handle. Grip and handle nicely hand check- 
ered. The 26” barrel has solid raised matted 
rib, metal middle sight and Bradley ¥” red 
bead front sight, new improved Winchester 
special Skeet Choke. Stock dimensions, all 
three gauges, 14” x 11/4” x 214” and 2” pitch. 
Regular 5-shot magazine. All gauges cham- 
bered for 234” shells. Approximate weights: 
12 gauge, 734 Ibs., 16 and 20 gauges, 634 lbs. 


Try one at your skeet club. Talk it over with 
your dealer. Get the new Winchester Skeet 
Gun folder, giving full details. Now printing. 
For convenience, use the coupon below. 


—— gh — MAIL THIS NOW ——— 
WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 5-C New Haven, Conn. 






Please send me my copy of the 
new Winchester Skeet Gun folder, 
giving full information on your 
new Model |2 Skeet Gun. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
















SQUARE 


Better Hunting 


EVER CALL A FOX? 


HE mail basket this month includes 

a most inte resting letter from 

Squareshooter R. D. Saunders of 

Pennsylvania, who has one of the 
weirdest ideas for hunting fox successfully 
that we have ever heard of. However, you 
have a squareshooter’s word for it that the 
trick does work—and here it is: 

“Here is one for squareshooters who 
like myself cannot afford to buy a fox 
hound,” he writes. 

“Get a crow call and hie yourself into 
good fox country, then blow a note that 
sounds like the call of a hurt or wounded 
crow. The call should be rather low-toned 
and drawn out to three or four seconds’ 
duration. Walk through the woods very 
slowly for about 500 ft., then stop and hide 
and watch your fox come in. 

“I discovered this trick entirely by acci- 
dent one day while after crows. i have 
proved this method to the satisfaction of 
Squareshooter Robert Picket, for he shot 
a fox the first day we were out using this 
method. The fox walked within 6 ft. of us 
looking for that easy meal of wounded 
crow. And that was too close! 

“I know it sounds nutty, and I wouldn't 
believe it myself except that I have actu- 
ally done it. Try it out for yourself some- 
time and see what happens.” 


THEY’RE ON THE WAY 


ICE letter just received from Square- 
shooter George C. Shupee, of Texas, 
who says: 

“Mighty proud of my membership in the 
Square CircLe and I desire to assist in 
every way I can to carry the good work 
on—and if you will send me a supply of 
membership applications, I shall be glad to 
solicit the signatures and send them in. 
Please send the applications to me at once, 
at least 50. Some of the boys I know around 
here need the kind of sporting tonic that is 
hound up in the Ten Commandments of 
the SQUARE CIRCLE.” 


ON TO UNITED EFFORT 


EXT from the mail bag comes a fine 
letter from Squareshooter Carl F. 
Mohr from Washington: 

“It is my sincere belief,” he writes, “that 
the SQUARE CircLe offers the only real 
chance for the sportsmen of the United 
States to make themselves heard in na- 
tional conservation affairs. There are many 
fine local organizations all over the coun- 
try doing their bit to help along the cause 
of conservation in their own localities, but 
real success can come only through a wide- 
spread united effort—and I have yet to see 
or hear of a plan in eleven years of experi- 
ence in this work that any ‘where near ap- 
pre vaches what the SouARE CIRCLE is doing. 

‘From my own observations, it is the 
‘one-galus’ man who is the backbone of 
sportsmen’s activities. It is quite truc that 
it also takes money, but if there aren't 
some boys who are willing to give of their 
time and labor, to build rearing ponds, con- 
struct fence shelters, and attend to all the 
necessary details of a vermin campaign (as 
has been done by our local association for 








Better Sportsmanship 





Edited by Jep Means 























Squareshooter Norman S. Hurley of Ala- 
bama, with a fine 3\4-pound large-mouth 
bass he caught the day after Christmas. 
Member Jefferson Co. Sportsmen Ass'n. 


the past five years)—I am afraid our work 
would fail absolutely. 

“IT am enclosing a summary of our 1934 
Vermin Campaign Contest sponsored by 
our organization for the past five years and 
conducted through the Granges of Spokane 
County; also, a report of the birds killed 
and a summary of the kill for the past five 
years. Of this work, the biennial report of 
the Washington State Game Commission 
says, ‘These sportsmen have saved 50,000 
birds by their predator control.’ 

“Eventually, we will have from our own 
organization from 500 to 600 members 
wearing the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia. That 
is what we think about your national move- 
ment in favor of better sportsmanship and 
better hunting and fishing !” 


Y’BETCHA’LIFE, THEY’RE 
ELIGIBLE 


ND now will the hundreds of gals who 
wear the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia on 
their shooting jackets kindly rise in their 
seats and give a rousing answer to our 
brother sportsman, Squareshooter Harry 
Hildebrandt, of California, who asks: 
“Are lady sportswomen eligible for 
Souare Circ_e membership? I know some 
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CIRCLE | 


Better Fishing 





who can handle a gun a h—1 of a lot better 


than some of our peace officers.” And then 
Squareshooter Hildebrandt goes on to say: 
“Enclosed please find 13 more applica- 
tions for membership into the Souare 
CircLe. The response in my locality has 
been very fine and within a few days you 
will receive another batch of candidates— 
and unless I am badly mistaken more will 
be following in regular routine. All of the 
applicants for SQUARE CIRCLE membership 
so far are bona-fide voters and most of 
them carry the weight of quite a few votes 
in family and otherwise. And when the 
time comes, every one of these votes will 
count against the legislative anti-gun 
cranks—you can depend on that!” 


HOW ABOUT TEN MILLION? 
QUARESHOOTER A. M. Christian- 


sen, of California, sends a cheering 
note, as follows: 

“I think this movement in forming a 
sportsmen’s association under the i insignia 
of the Square Circe is the finest thing of 
its kind ever attempted. My hat is off to 
Fretp & StreAm for taking the initiative 
in bettering hunting conditions throughout 
the United States. The SQUARE CIRCLE is 
just exactly the remedy for the sluggish 
condition that most conservation move- 
ments are in today. 

“But why make the goal one million 
members? W hy not ten million?’ 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 
eet ew Ten Richard Tarnow- 


ski, of New Jersey, makes a sugges- 
tion which is worth the consideration of 
the Game Commission in his home state. 
He writes as follows: 

“My purpose in writing at this time is to 
register a comple aint against the game com- 
missioners in New Jersey for preventing 
us gunners from shooting crows. 

“As you know, in this state one may not 
carry a gun in the woods or fields except 
during the game shooting season. I wrote 
to the game authorities asking for a per- 
mit to ee crows, but was denied it. The 
authorities stated that no one is permitted 
in the field with a gun during closed sea- 
son, Although I see the point of the game 
commissioners, I feel that they should pro- 
vide some lawful device which would ena- 
ble us to hunt the crow. 

“My suggestion is that the Game Com- 
mission provide a crow stamp, just as the 
Federal Government has issued a duck 
stamp—and then use the money received 
from the crow stamps for the betterment 
of upland shooting. I would be very glad 
to pay a reasonable amount for this type 
of stamp, so that I might be able to fill in 
the gap between hunting seasons. I feel 
that all New Jersey sportsmen regard the 
matter in the same light. Another thing, 
I confess I feel outraged at the thought of 
how increasingly hard it is becoming to go 
out through the woods and fields with your 
gun, even with the most law-abiding inten- 
tion. Seriously, I feel that unless drastic 
steps are taken, much of our gunning sport 
will be done away with within the next 
fifteen to twenty years.” 

(END OF SQUARE CIRCLE DEPARTMENT) 
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Will Buy a Limited Number of 
DUCK STAMPS 


I will pay 50c apiece for Federal Migratory 1934 Duck 
Stamps if in perfect condition; that is, if perforations 
are not torn. Will pay 25c if torn. 
Send either stamp ulone or license with stamp at 
tached. FIELD & STRE AM will guarantee payment. 
This offer good until March 15th. 


Box 30, % Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 











IN PROVE in7 Can 
make YOU aN 


rom 97-Ib. weakling 
“Wort Most eer Dwenows Man”. ri Be layers of 
powerful musele all over your body. If you "re fat, flabby, I'll pare 
you down to fighting trim—or Poa you up if you're chinay. 


FREE — 






Write for my book “Everlasting 
Health and Strength'’. Tells how 


my natural method of Dynamic Tension gets 
quick results. Sg ye tual mom mm. valuable 
body facts. Send for your coy NOW! It's 
FREE! CHARLES ATLAS. D a . SSE 


115 East 23rd St., New York, 


NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes 
Since using these collars last aay z would not be without them for 
ony amount as I consider them ¢ uman training collar pos- 
oy I od better results with less work with them than ¢ aoe 
pod wr I ever used. 3RADY 
The Best Pp lice and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever ‘Eno wn, 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postrpatip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen, 
FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 


Make Money at Hos 


Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms. Exclusive new process. 
Bigger, better, quicker crops. More 
money for you! Enormous new 
demand. Illustrated book free, 
Write today! 
AMERICAN even peene/ 
INDUSTRIE 
995 Woolnough Ue 
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to $25 A WEEK « 
MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


More 








Start a 
Square Circle 
chapter 
in your city 


It is easy to do. There isn’t a good 
sportsman in your town who does- 
n’t whole-heartedly believe in ev- 
erything the SQUARE CIRCLE is 
and everything it stands for. You 
can easily get a lot of them to- 
gether for a first meeting by mak- 
ing use of the Field & Stream Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fish- 
ing. Read the ads in this issue 
about some of these pictures: 

they're great stuff. And send for 
full information about all of them, 
with terms. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York 
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NOW—I’LL TELL ONE 
(Continued from page 79) 


way I came, but what a jolt I got when 
about _half- way back! The grass on the 
north slope, fanned by a light breeze, had 
run a pointed salient straight across the 
backbone of the ridge—and there I was, 
squeezed in by that fire-control scheme of 
Benedict's. 

“I didn’t get very panicky. There wasn’t 
much brush on the top of that ridge— 
mostly grass—and I figured I could crash 
through this on some level thin place, and 
the worst I'd get would be a singeing. But 
I was still worried about Rube, and I 
hated to break through till I was sure he 
was safely out. All the time, those big old 
jacks kept cuttin’ back and forth ahead of 
me, first to one side and then the other. 

“T was just about to start a little back- 
firing of my own, to sort of give me a 
running start, as it were, when the top-of- 
the-ridge fire ‘caught up with me. Suddenly 
I heard a ki-yi-ing coming down the ridge, 
and there was Rube, tail between his legs, 


| terror in his eyes, his whiskers singed and 


going as though the devil himself was 
after him. And he was being followed too. 
There were at least four big jacks, a coup- 
le of cottontails and a cute little spike 


buck trailing along in his wake, all in 
mortal fear of the fire behind ’em. 
“And when he saw me—why man, I’m 


lucky to be alive. That big hulk, in his 
utter fear, seemed to figure that the only 
safe place for him was in my arms, and I 
actually had to fight him off. I put a lead 
on him, struck a match to the grass in 
several places on the down-wind side of 
us, and then prayed that the drift of air 
on the top of the ridge would fan this fire 
of ours and make breathing room for us 
before the main blaze caught up. 

“The heat was becoming pretty bad by 
then, and the air was almost unbreathable 
—I'd sort of begun to wonder whether 
Rube and I would make it or not. And still 
those jacks kept crowding around us. They 
seemed to sense the idea of this back-fire 
of ours, and they crowded on to this newly 
burned area as a sort of island of refuge. 
But Rube didn’t pay much attention to ’em 
—he was in such terror—and anyway, I 
guess he’d probably figured by then that 
they were the cause of our predicament. 
He’d watch ’em awhile and then look up 
at me and whine as if to say, ‘Just look at 
those rabbits, boss. They’re the cause of 
all this grief. If I ever*get out of this 
mess, I'll never chase another one!’ 

“Then all of a sudden we heard a shout 
and the beat of horses’ feet, and down the 
ridge came a buckboard hauled by two 
wild-eyed cayuses and driven by Benedict. 
He crashed through the grass fire and 
came at a gallop, looking for me. 

“*You old fool!’ Ben yelled. ‘Get into 
this rig and let’s get goin’! Of all the 
idiots, you take the cake! Imagine pullin’ 
a stunt like this for a dog!’ 

“That's about all there is to the story,” 
Frank said. “Rube and I took it easy for 
a couple of days before we resumed our 
training. But when we did, Rube worked 
just like you saw him today—perfect. 
Every now and then I'd see him drop his 
tail, hang his head, and start off on another 
quarter. When I'd follow up on this, I'd 
always kick out a rabbit. No, sir; they "ll 
never bother Rube again—he hates ’em!” 

Ruben Wood is in dog heaven now— 


| where good dogs are supposed to chase 
| anything they want to. But I'll bet anybody 


a new hat that if Saint Peter himself point- 
ed at a big fat jack-rabbit and said, “Sick 
‘em!” old Rube would put his tail between 
his legs, run headlong into his gold-lined 
kennel, slam the little pearly gates after 
him and say, “No, sir; no rabbits for me— 
not even here.” 












v STOEGERS 
\ Sensational, New 
304 PAGE 
WeGine Veletlc 
y HANDBOOK 


GREATEST EVER 
PUBLISHED . . PRICE 50¢ 
Over 12,000 items, 4,000 illustrations. Latest in- 
formation and prices of all leading American and 
Imported Arms and A i A 





Arms. Restocking, Gunsmith Tools, Complete 
Ballistics, Reloading Tools, all Gun sights, etc. 
No shooter can be without the wealth of infor- 
mation in this 304-page (size 8x 10) handbook. 
Send 50¢ in Coin, Check, M. O. or Stamps 
(Cost of producing this volume makes chorge necessory ) 
A. F. STOEGER,;, inc. 
° AMERICA'S GREAT GUN HOUSE 
507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y 


















THERE’S A REASON FOR 
THE CUTTER POPULARITY 


Cutter All- 
Purpose Pac 


Cutter 
known 


craftsmanship— 
the world over 
since 1870—speaks for 
the fine quality of this 
all-purpose pac. Hand- 
sewed welt gives this 
shoe unusually flexible 
soles. There's comfort 
inside -—— wear outside 
Fifty other Cutter shoe 
styles. 

Write for catalog 
A. A. CUTTER CO. 
Hand-made Shoes 
1800 N. 34th St. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Formerly at 
Eau Claire. Wis. 
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shoot lead or steel 
or .22 bells and darts, 
New * 
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Ilustrated aad described in 
Today-- oie full details of New 


ree--Write 
in 25 Rr er and min Cal. “177 
serail. 22 Air Pistol--Free Targets--Special intro- 
ductory and Trade-in Offers. 





BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO. 
679 N. Broadway St. Louis, Me 


SHOOT 25 SKEET 


The cause of low skeet score is not knowing exactly 
what to do at each station. Proficiency in any under- 
taking can only be gained when you have an exact, 
orderly mental picture of what you are to do. The 
Skeet Sheet tells you exactly what to do to break every 
bird from high and low house at each station. Skeet 
Sheet $2.00 each postpaid. 
SILVERMINE KENNELS 

Comstock Hill Norwalk, Conn. 


REMINGTON 
[0)'..PORTABLE 


Free T Tyeiee ng 
Buy this beautiful brand 
new Remington Portable f 
No. 5 direct from fac- 
tory for only 1l0c a 
day! Standard 4-row 
keyboard, standard 
width carriage, mar- 
gin release on key- 
board, back spacer, 





















automatic ribbon reverse—~ 
every essential feature found in 
standard typewriters! Carrying case, 

typing course free. Special 10-day free trial offer. You 
Write Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 
Act now! 





don't risk a cent! 
3, Buffalo, N, Y. 


127 Don't delay. 
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Horace Lytle—Gun Dog Editor 
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Fietp & StREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 


ing dogs and hounds. 


This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. 


Questions for advice or in- 


formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Chesapeake and Labrador Retriever Trials 


ETRIEVER field and water trials 
R have come with a rush; in a few 
seasons they have arrived at a ma- 
turity that may be described as one of 
perfect working. Many hundreds of shot 
pheasants and ducks have been gathered 
by these ever-willing, intelligent, and 
sather-defying dogs: retrievers in action 
as well as name. Primarily, retrievers of 
all breeds and varieties have been looked 
upon as duck dogs in this country; but 
since the introduction and home-breeding, 
rearing and release of pheasants in the 
Eastern States, the importation and the 
home productions of Labrador retrievers 
have increased by leaps and bounds. 

It were almost needless to write that 
Americans, as has always been their wont, 
have not only purchased the very best of 
European blood in the form of pedigreed, 
good-looking and well-broken retrievers, 
but engaged talented men to superintend 
their kennels and train retrievers as they 
must be trained, if they are to give undeni- 
able satisfaction as non-slip dogs. 

The term “non-slip” signifies that a dog 
must remain steady at the shooter’s side 
or heel; the dog must not need any arti- 
ficial restraint while feather or fur is on 
the move, and shooting is in full swing. 
It is true that some retrievers are used for 
hunting purposes, but for the demands of 
a field trial, the — remains a re- 
triever and nothing else. His attainments 
may be considered perfected when he fol- 
lows closely at the shooter’s or handler’s 
heel, is steady to wing and shot; marks 
well the drop of the bird, awaits the order 
to go out; uses his own brains, or takes 
direction from the trainer’s hand-move- 
ments, or the still, small piping of his 
horn whistle, or the actual hiss or wheeze 
that escapes the breaker’s mouth—a far- 
reaching, non-game-disturbing sound that 
might be practiced by handlers in other of 
the field trial diversions. 

The nose of the retriever must be of 
paramount delicacy and insistence. He 
must trail and strictly follow the line of a 
runner under all conditions of wind and 
weather. He must be as silent as the grave, 
quick in his pick-up, carry his well- 
balanced burden and return at the gallop; 
his delivery must be well up to the hand; 
his mouth as soft as a padded glove. That 








is a word picture of the retriever’s work 
on land: on water his task is that he must 
go only when he is ordered to do so; his 
immediate work is mostly within view; 
his return as speedy as possible, and his 
delivery as far away from the water's 
edge as the handler or the judges might 
decide. Up to this time, the Labradors 
have been found the better trained for land- 
retrieving purposes. Rightly or wrongly, 
our old friends the Chesapeakes have al- 
ways been looked upon as America’s 
choicest of duck dogs. 

It is my belief that the first water trial 
for Chesapeakes was held in 1914 on 
Georgica Pond, East Hampton, Long 
Island, N. Y., the ducks being released 
from the docks in the manner in which 
some trials are conducted at the present 
day. The handler took his dog into the 
blind ; the bird was dropped and the Chesa- 
peake not released until the judges so or- 
dered. Here were retriever water trials in 
the rough, but the unwritten regulations 
formulated by Eltinge F. Warner, Pub- 
lisher of Fretp & Stream, Oscar Burke 
and the late William H. Hand of East 
Hampton [who, up to the time of his great- 
ly regretted demise, had handled a Chesa- 
peake or Labrador at every water or field 
trial held since about 1914] became more 
or less the written law. 


T this time Messrs. Warner and Hand 
owned an excellent Chesapeake dog— 
none other than Monty Montauk, purchas- 
ed as a puppy from the noted breeder and 
patron of the true breed, John W. Hurst of 
Baltimore, Maryland, whose A. K. C. 
prefix, “Chesacroft,” must have been known 
from coast to coast. “Chesacroft” is now the 
property of Anthony A. Bliss of Westbury, 
Long Island, to whom the one-time Mary- 
land kennel title has been transferred. Two 
famous Chesapeakes owned by Mr. Hurst 
were Chesacroft Drake and Chesacroft 
Tobe. The aforesaid Monty Montauk was 
a son of Tobe. So it was that the East 
Hampton Chesapeake “fancy” was en- 
riched by the Baltimore blood, with the re- 
sult that the duck-hunting and fashionable 
summer residential resort of affluent Goth- 
amites has become a veritable metropolis 
so far as the ownership and ‘sporting ser- 
vices of the Chesapeake Bay breed of re- 


trievers are concerned. It should remain so. 
It was on a cold and foggy morning in 
December, 1931 that the first field trials for 
Labradors were held on the well game- 
stocked Glenmere Court Estate of Robert 
Goelet, near Chester, New York. As ev- 
eryone must know, Mr. Goelet is not in 
the habit of doing things in a half-measured 
manner. He had enjoyed his Labradors’ 
working not only at home, but on his 
shootings in Scotland and France. Many 
of the breed were in his kennels under the 
expert surveillance of Colin Macfarlane, a 
Scotsman of long experience in the finer 
breaking of field trial Labradors and 
a spaniels on the other side. The 
Labrador Club already had been formed 
with Mrs. Marshall Field as president; 
Mr. Goelet and Franklin B. Lord, vice- 
presidents, Wilton Lloyd Smith, secretary- 
treasurer. The trials were under the man- 
agement of the George F. Foley Organiza- 
tion of Philadelphia. Pheasants were re- 
leased from traps; the dogs, handlers and 
guns approaching the to-be-released birds 
over a wild and open country—a terrain 
with plenty of short, dense cover and, here 
and there, woodlands and standing maize 
and millet left unharvested for the upkeep 
of the vast head of feathered game. There 
were several rabbits. At subsequent trials 
birds were driven—high, fast and difficult 
for the guns. Excellent tests were pro- 
vided, and as the great majority of the 
dogs not only possessed wonderful noses, 
but great sagacity, it was at once recog- 
nized that the Labrador breed had not 
only found its way into the hearts ol 
sportsmen and sportswomen present but 
had come to stay as retrieving dogs where 
pheasant-shooting was being practiced far 
and wide. The good examples of States’ 
farms were being emulated on the propet- 
ties of individual game preservers. 
Among others of the early supporters of 
Labrador field and water trials—and who 
still remain patrons of the sport—were 
Marshall Field, Henry Root Stern, Robert 
Christie, Buell Hollister, Dr. C. H. Large, 
ce Lawrence, Thomas Briggs, Audrey 
Field, W. A. Harriman, William J. 
Hutchinson, Wadsworth R. Lewis, David 
Wagstaff, Dr. Samuel Milbank, Paul 
Hammond, Robert C. Mackay, Jay 
Carlisle, the last mentioned owner of prob- 
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Chesapeake, Air Line Sir Bud, returns 
after a long retrieve. Owner: Mr. Bliss 
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Eltinge F. Warner waiting his bird out for a long kill. 
Official Gun, Chesapeake Trials, East Islip, N. Y. 
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f Left Center: Chesapeake, Chesacroft Newt. 

- ; Handler Harry Conklin. Owner: Anthony A. 

: Bliss, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 

7 Above: The Labrador, Decoy, winner All Age hey Poo , } 

y Stake. Club’s Trials, East Islip. Owner: E. a im . — : ; 

. } Roland Harriman Chesapeake Bay Club’s judges at East Islip, in conference. E. Roland 

d Harriman (left), David Wagstaff and Jay Carlisle 


Chesapeake and Labrador Trials at Long Island and Maryland 





HIS CHIEF ENEMY 
IS CARELESS 
FEEDING 


@ It’s a known fact! 
Careless feeding is the 
chief cause of canine 
disorders. Owners 
make the serious mistake of feeding left- 
over table scraps or ordinary, hit-or-miss 
commercial mixtures. Don’t run this risk! 
Pard, the scientific beef feeding formula for 
dogs, has been developed by a specialist in 
nutrition from a great University. It’s the 
first real health food for dogs. Ask for it! 


HEALTH FOOD 
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A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 








Wanted — GUN DOGS for Training 


Thoroughly understand all breeds. Also dogs to board 
and show. Good references and reasonable rates. Kennel 
open for inspection at any time. 

Have for sale some Field Trial bred 4 months old 
Springer pups, good looking and now beginning to hunt. 
Also some year-old dogs ready for the Field or Bench, 


HARRY CAMERON Kingston, New Jersey 








Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl]; natural pheas- 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent trailing tree- 
barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they are 
perfect guards and companions for adults and children. 
Kegistered trained dogs and choice puppies shipped on 
trial. Also high-class Spaniels, Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for lists, 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LaRUE, OHIO 





for the 30 beautiful Springer Spaniels I have still on 
hand’ Send for new list describing splendidly trained 
dogs and bitches at $90. up. Buy one now for next 
Fall. Lovely brood bitches, some in whelp, at only $40. 
up. Their litters will pay for them several times over. 
Grandly-bred puppies at $25. up. Guaranteed to make 
workers and retrievers. I am forced to sell all of these 
fine Springers immediately. Photos sent. Deferred 
Payment Terms. All over distemper. A.K.C. Reg 
No duty. Wire your order. 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. Chevrier, Prop. 342 Main St. Winnipeg, Canada 


——-WHAT WILL YOU OFFER-—— 











Puppies and trained dogs from dual type 
stock of the best available strains from 
Canada and United States. Outstanding 
dogs at stud. The greatest duck dogs and 
wonderful companions for man or child. 
Prices $50. and up. 


ANTHONY R. BLISS 
CHESACROFT KENNELS 
Westbury Long Island New York 
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, ably the largest present-day aggregation 


of the breed in the country. Year by year 


| the “galleries” have increased—a sure sign 
|}of appreciation. The Glenmere Court 


(Mr. Goelet) ; the Caumsett (Mr. Field) 
and the East Islip (Mr. Lawrence) shoot- 
ings have provided abundant heads of 
pheasants and other game. At the last 
meeting at East Islip a large attendance— 
many of them ladies—was present. 
Coming to a résumé of thé season’s 


| Labrador and Chesapeake events held in 
| New York and Maryland, they may be 
| described as unqualified successes. The 


occasions provided masterful exhibitions 


| of dog-sense and the results of finished 


training. 

At the first of the Chesapeake Club’s 
field and water trials held on Meadow 
Farm, East Islip, in 1932, Labradors and 


| golden retrievers also competed. The big 


stake was won by King of Montauk, the 


| Chesapeake owned by Jerry Hadder of 


East Hampton. In one test King was in 
water which registered 7° above zero, 


id % 
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CHARLES L. LAWRENCE, EAST ISLIP, N. Y¥ 
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rendered his duck in the most approved 
manner. Pilot, a full brother to Bob, also 
made a long retrieve; but his speed in the 
water was not so great. The ducks fel] 
across a canal, so the dogs had to cross 
and hunt for the birds that dropped in a 
thick, brush cover. The judges were Dr, 
Milbank, Mr. Lawrence and Lawrence B. 
Smith. The gun was Paul Hammond, 

The first 1934 Chesapeake Club meeting 
was again enjoyed over Mr. Lawrence's 
acres and waters. The hospitality of the 
well-known breeder of pointers and Labra- 
dors abounded. Mr. Wagstaff, E. Roland 
Harriman (also well-known in trotting 
horse circles) and Jay F. Carlisle made 
the awards. Eltinge F. Warner provided 
the straight powder and shot, and at times 
dropped the birds as the judges desired for 
the purpose of specific tests. An attendance 
of sixty at the earlier gatherings had now 
grown to six hundred onlookers. 

In the All-Age, Skipper Bob again won 
and became the first non-slip retriever 
champion in America. As before explained, 
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Labrador breeder, judge and sportsman, on whose estate the Club’s Trials were held. Also: Mrs. J. H. Schiff 
and Miss Emily Lawrence 


for 40 minutes, with packed ice along 


| the edges of the lake: the chase—for such 
| it was—being after a crippled duck. Sec- 


ond went to Skipper Bob, a young Chesa- 
peake owned by Harry Conklin of 
Amagansett; and third to another of the 
same breed, Pride of Montauk, the proper- 


| ty of Leir Crasper. The judges were Dr. 
| Milbank and Mr. Lawrence. Harry Mor- 
|gan was the gun. The late Bill Hand 
| had much to do with organizing and con- 


ducting this meeting. Pheasants and ducks 
were the game. At the 1933 event, Flapper 
won first in the All-Age, with King of 


| Montauk second. Montauk Pilot, owned 


by Bird King of East Hampton, was 


| third. At this meeting a memorable re- 
|trieve was made by Skipper Bob which 


went out to a very strong duck, so that 
the dog couldn’t quite catch it. Therefore 
he swam outside of the bird and drove it 
into the shallow water where he secured 
his quarry. King of Montauk, a 10-year 
old dog, was noisy while retrieving, and 
for that reason he had to give way to the 
winning Chesapeake. Skipper Bob had a 
wonderful delivery. He came right up, 


| sat down in front of his handler and sur- 


the term “non-slip” may be described as 
pertaining to dogs that remain at heel until 
ordered on to retrieve. Bob demonstrated 
his old form as a pheasant retriever, as 
well as his usual brilliancy of action in 
water. He was especially speedy on land, 
which surprised the onlookers who might 
have held an opinion that such alacrity 
could be expected only from a Labrador. 
Montauk Pilot, the Chesapeake, was sec- 
ond, thus securing a move upwards from 
the prize list of the previous year. He per- 
formed in the water just as well as his 
brother, but Pilot lacked the finish of the 
Skipper on land. Third was awarded to 
Brookhaven Gep owned by W. W. Worth 
of Bellport, Long Island. This Chesapeake 
was not as good and stylish on land as 
those placed above him. Fourth prize went 
to Shagwon Chief, the property of Ed- 
ward J. Fitzgerald of East Hampton. 
The first Specialty Retriever Club trials 
in December, 1934, took place on the estate 
of R. R. Carpenter, Benton, Town’s Point, 
Elkton, Maryland. Dr. J. S. Wheelwright 
(Secretary, Chesapeake Bay Club), John 
Hurst of Baltimore, and Thomas Keating 
of Centerville, Maryland, officiated as 
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judges. Eltinge F. Warner again was be- 
hind the gun. In an interview with Mr. 
Bliss, who might be described as the head, 
shoulders and heart oi the modern move- 
ment on behalf of the Chesapeake breed, 
he declared that in his opinion the Town’s 
Point meeting was the best yet held. He 
spoke of the ideal conditions and the 
natural surroundings of shores and waters | 
—as indeed befitted the home of the | 
Chesapeake: the Cradle of the Breed. For 
it was here and near the romantic Ameri- 
can Gretna Green that the light and dark- 
red, dead-leaf-colored retrievers were first 
fostered to be subsequently perfected as 
ideal dogs for all sorts and conditions of 
services desired by duck hunters. The 
ducks were shot at distances of from 150 
to 200 yards off shore, thus creating ex- 
ceedingly difficult tasks for the dogs. The 
water was very rough, so much so that 
some of the dogs were thrown over and 
backwards by the waves. Here was work 
indeed; work typical of the severe trials 
an American retriever has not only to 
face, but conquer. 

On land the pheasant work was managed 
in such a way that the dogs were not con- 
fused by previous falls. What running 
scent they worked on was fresh: it was 
not confusing because of previously laid 
trails. The Chesapeake, Skipper Bob, re- | 
tained his supremacy. He is a wonderful! 
dog, but on this occasion was closely | 
pressed by Remick’s Bud Parker Bang. 
Third place went to Mr. Bliss’ Chesacroft 
Newt, well under control but not so fast 
as Bob and Bang. Newt’s work on land | 
was spectacular. Bang did very brilliant 
work in the water. He is heavier and 
stronger than the other two prize-takers. 
Bang was able to plough over or through 
the rough element. Bang and Newt are 
also well known as bench show Chesa- 
peakes. They have won several prizes at 
leading exhibitions. Newt was best of his 
breed at Philadelphia in November last, 
and Bang, at this time of writing, requires 
only two points to complete his Canadian 
championship. 





T the Brookhaven, Long Island, All | 
Breeds Retrievers Trials, on Decem- 
ber 28 and 29, 1934, the water tests were | 
considered second in importance to the land 
trials. Here it was that the now renown- 
ed Chesapeake Skipper Bob made a hole 
in his usual good manners. For the first | 
time he became unsteady to shot, broke 
away, and forfeited his chance for high 
placement in the judges’ books. So the 
pride of Amagansett was relegated to 
fourth place. First went to Banchory 
Night Light of Wingan, property of Mr. | 
Carlisle; second to Blind of Arden. Here | 
it must be written that all of the Carlisle 
and the Harriman Labradors were under 
excellent control; they showed the advan- | 
tage of the higher school of training. 
David Elliot, the Wingan trainer, and 
Thomas Briggs, the Arden Kennels spe- 
cialist, deserved a great deal of credit for 
the work of their Labrador charges. In 
this country retriever training or break- 
ing 1s comparatively a new science; and 
the two Scotsmen demonstrated to ama- 
teurs many perhaps hitherto unknown | 
sides having to do with the tutorship of 
land and water retrieving dogs. 
The Labrador Club held its fourth An- | 
nual Trials on the Lawrence, East Islip | 
Estate, when Udo Fleishman and Anthony 
A. Bliss judged. Paul Hammond and Ben- 
Jamin Moore were the guns. In contrast 
to the Chesapeake trials, these Labrador | 
events were principally run on land. 
The winner of the All-Age was Mr. 
Harriman’s Decoy of Arden; second, same 
Owner's Blind of Arden; third Dr. and | 
Mrs, S. Milbank’s Earlsmoor Raffles; | 
fourth Mr. Carlisle’s Drinkstone Pons. 


Pups Whelped 


at 10 below! 


Cuamep in icy tunnels beneath 
the snow with thermometers down 
to 70 degrees below zero! Who'd ever 
expect dogs in such conditions to have 
pups? Yet, Admiral Byrd’s huskies in 
exactly these circumstances in his 
winter camp in South Pole Regions 
did have pups... big, strong litters 
of them. 

The secret of this unusual feat is to 
be found in the ration the dogs were 
fed...a ration consisting almost 
entirely of healthful, nourishing Dog 
Chow Checkers. 

You’ll find Dog Chow mighty good 
for your dogs, too, whether you want 
big, strong litters from your bitches 
..-or endurance and stamina in your 
hunting dog...or a maintenance 
food to keep your bird dog feeling 
fine ’til hunting season rolls ’round 
again. Get some today at your Purina 
feed dealer’s. 


FREE SAMPLE and Name of Your NEAREST DEALER 
PURINA MILLS, 805E Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
[| Please send me a free sample of Dog Chow. 

In case I should like to buy Dog Chow, please give 


me the name of my nearest dealer. 


My Name... 
Address 


103 







To kill fleas, sprinkle your 
dog with Purina Flea Powder. 
Your Dog Chow dealer bas it. 








The only Chesapeake Field Trial champion 
in 
this year and American Chesapeake Trials at 
East Islip and Maryland. At stud $50. 


Harry T. Conklin, Amagansett, L. I., N. Y. 





SkipPER Bos 


America. Winner of Open Stake again 


Puppies for sale. 
Retrievers boarded and broken. 








CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS 
CURLY-COATED RETRIEVERS 
Dogs Accepted for Training 
MARVADEL KENNELS, Centreville, Md. 


Address all correspondence: 
J. GOULD REMICK, 39 Broadway, New York City 








Following my usual long-established practice of keep- 
ing my kennel strictly UP-TO-DATE. 
ly purchased TWO IMPORTED STUDS, from two 
noted breeders in England and Ireland. 





Irish Water Spaniels 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


have recent- 


PADDY KNOCKLONG 
1L.K.C. 12806, E.K.C. 33122, A.K.C. 835628 
CROOME MIKE 
E.K.C. D7661 (American Registrations to follow) 
PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 





DOG LOOK SMART? 
@ Coat need trimming? Duplex Dog 
Dresser with 6 blades, $1.50 
@ Know how to trim? Complete Chart 
covering 23 breeds (illus.), $1.00 
@ Dog's nails painful ? Duplex Nail Nip. 
Cuts clean, No squeezing. $2.00 
Send check or money order for any item, Dept. 
FS-3,192 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


DUPLEX DOG DRESSER 

















and prove these facts : 
to your own satisfaction ~ 
> QDBALORATION will in glowing 
: oe meet pee 
present feeding costs (BALORATION ready 
to feed, costs 12¢ a lb. 

> js a complete food (17 ingredients) ir- 
- ing ne supplemental ledng. @)BALO , 
i leeding time 


HUME ees 


no 
TION requires a minimum 
and effort (jast mix with water and feed). 


Send for Free Valuable Booklet 
“TESTS and TESTIMONIALS 


= Trial Bag, 25ibs.$1.50  5Olbs. $2.65 

3 100 ibs. $4.85 Prices F.O.8. Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Jem Animal Food Corp. 

454 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Western Distributor: M. R. STAFFORD 
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Sms. 80x 118, Pacific Beach, California gs? 
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$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7°x14°x5 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6e in postage for Booklet 85G 


nye BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
and (Fermeriy Schecler’s Sons; Est. 1869) 
Canada 574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 











AMERICAN HOUNDS 


Gossett’s Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 


Far famed for great endurance, cold trailing 
at y. acute hunting sense, deep bugle voices, 
impressive hound character. Peers of all hound- 
dom. Unrivaled for big game. fox, coon. Superb 
etuda, trained hounds, bred bitches, puppies. 
Also the finest in rabbit minded English Bea- 
gles. Highly descriptive illustrated catalog of 


= 


absorbing interest to every houndman 10c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Ean. Gosserr—Ovwner 
Bucx Goapon— Trainer 





Saint Clairsville Rte. t Ohio 
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Classy Terrier Puppies 

Full of Style and Play 
Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood- 
lines in America, All papers 
and safe delivery guaranteed, 
Very reasonable now. write. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 








- Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- 
edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- 
mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 
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KILLS FLEAS 


DEAD! 


Flit Powder kills fleas— 
doesn’t chase them off 
temporarily. No odor. 
Retains its power—kill- 
ing fleas as they hatch. 
Harmlesstomananddog. 


10c, 25¢ 
and 1.50 
= Sizes. 
POWDER fs Y= 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 
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The first two dogs were “very close,” 
according to the expressed ruling of the 
judges. Decoy and Blind were under re- 
markable control—retrievers of the first 
order or class. The judges remarked they 
were particularly impressed with Briggs’ 
quietude while handling. The Arden dogs 
were so well trained they often were left 
to their own devices—the sizing up and 
overcoming of the difficulties as they pre- 
sented themselves during the dogs’ quests 
for unmarked dead, winged and running 
birds, Briggs’ hiss or buzz-like sounds (he 
does not whistle) is the method used for 
instantly getting his dogs’ attention. These 
sounds amused the interested gallery. 

It is true the subdued sounds emitted 
from the oldest of wind instruments, and 
used by retriever handlers at previous re- 
triever trials, have been profitably imitated. 
3ut the Briggs’ sibilation possesses the 
double quality of acting as a signal for the 
understanding dog without producing un- 
due disturbance or alarm among unflushed 
game that might be in the same field. 

Dr. Milbank’s Raffles, handled by his 
owner, gave promise of future brilliance ; 
he was fast and stylish, but not so steady 
as the dogs placed over him. Drinkwater 
Pons was under exceptional control but 
appeared almost overhandled, compared 
with the few directions given to the first 
and second dogs. Pons might have gone 
better had he received better breaks. All 
four of the successful competitors were of 
high attainments as field trial dogs, as well 
as being good looking Labradors. 

And so the curtain was rung down on the 
1934 series of the greatest of all perform- 
ances given by retriever breeds in the 
Western Hemisphere. Even those exhibi- 
tion tests would be only just as prologues 
to the greater and bigger than ever field 
and water trials arranged for during the 
present year of grace. 

The Chesapeakes and Labrador breakers 
have arrived. What is more, the Empire 
State and other pheasant, duck and rabbit 
centers are prepared to put on still more 
spectacular non-slip retriever entertain- 
ments. —FREEMAN Ltoyp. 


RULES FOR SPANIEL FIELD 
TRIAL MEETINGS 


Adopted by The American Spaniel Club and 
The English Springer Spaniel Field Trial 
Association 
And Approved by The American Kennel Club 

1. In the following Rules; Regulations 
and Standard, the word “Dog” includes 
both sexes. 

2. In Single Stakes for Spaniels the or- 
der of running in pairs shall be decided 
by lot at the draw, dogs worked: by the 
same person or belonging to the same 
owner being separated when possible. At 
the end of the first series the Judges will 
call up any dogs they require further to be 
run in additional series. The Judges will 
carry on the trial of two dogs simultane- 
ously, working parallel beats as far as 
possible and not requiring any co-opera- 
tion in quartering. All shooting will be 
done by guns that have been appointed by 
the Committee. 

3. In Brace or Team Stakes the order 
of running in the first series shall be de- 
cided by draw, and the dogs composing a 
brace or team must belong to the same 
owner. No dogs shall form part of more 
than one brace or team at the same Meet- 
ing and each brace or team shall have but 
one handler. A brace consists of two dogs 
and a team consists of three or more dogs. 

4. In all Stakes the Spaniels shall be 
regularly shot over in the customary 
sporting manner, and may be worked up 
and down wind, and on fur and feather, as 
well as in water when possible. No handler 
allowed to carry anything in his hand, 
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5. Only Trials that are run on live fy] 
winged game birds, or on rabbits, or both 
shall be permitted to carry championship 
points. 

6. The use of any trap or contrivance 
from which game can be released is pro- 
hibited in any Open All Age Stake Carry- 
ing championship points. 

In the Brace or Team Stake, dogs 
will be expected to work their ground har- 
moniously together, performing as in a 
Single Stake. When a retrieve is to be 
made, the Judge shall designate the dog, 

8. The Judges are empowered to turn 
out of the Stake the dog of any person 
who does not obey his handler or any 
handler who wilfully interferes with an- 
other competitor, or his dog, and to ex- 
clude from competition bitches in heat, or 
any dog they may consider unfit to com- 
pete. The entry fees of all such dogs will 
be forfeited. 

9. The owner or agent entering a dog 
in a Trial does so at his own risk, and 
agrees to abide by the rules of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. 

10. In the event of the weather proving 
unsuitable for holding the Trials, it shall 
be in the power of the Field Trial Com- 
mittee to postpone the Meeting from day 
to day for a maximum of three days fol- 
lowing the last advertised day, provided 
said postponement does not conflict with 
any other Spaniel Field Trial. After post- 
ponements for three days the provisions of 
Rule 11 shall come into operation. 

11. The Field Trial Committee reserve 
to themselves the right to abandon the 
Meeting at any time, on returning the 
entry fees to the competitors, and if, from 
unforeseen circumstances, they deem it ad- 
visable to alter the date of the Meeting 
after the closing of the entries, this may 
be done with the consent of the American 
Kennel Club and by sending formal notice 
to all competitors, who may exercise the 
option of cancelling their entries within 
four days from the date of such notice, in 
which event their entry fees will be re- 
turned to them. All entries, however, in 
regard to which no such option is exer- 
cised, will stand good for the Meeting at 
its altered date. 

12. The decisions of the Field Trial 
Committee present shall, in all matters 
arising at the Meeting, be final and con- 
clusive, and shall bind all parties, subject 
however to the rules of the American Ken- 
nel Club. 

13. A puppy stake at a Spaniel Field 
Trial shall be for dogs whelped on or after 
January Ist of the year preceding that 
year in which the puppy stake is run. | 

14. A non-winners stake at a Spaniel 
Field Trial shall be for dogs that have 
never won first place in any Field Trial 
Stake at a sanctioned, licensed or member 
club Spaniel Trial. Wins in a puppy stake 
excepted. 4 

15. A Novice stake at a Spaniel Field 
Trial shall be for dogs that have never 
won any place nor a Certificate of Merit 
in any Field Trial stake at a sanctioned, 
licensed or member club Spaniel Trial in 
the United States or at any Spaniel Trial 
in Great Britain or Canada. Wins in a 
puppy stake in a trial held in the United 
States excepted. 


SHOOTING DOGS vs. FIELD 
TRIALERS 


By Horace Lytle 


N the last issue I had something to say 

on this same subject and promised fur- 
ther comment. Much as I hate to do s0— 
since I am convinced there should be am 
entire mutuality of interest—I have ad- 
mitted that in large measure there 1s mis- 
understanding (which I prefer to saying 
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* rest of his life without even bothering to 
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“difference of opinion”) as between strict- 
ly so-called shooting dog men and the | 
fellow who is classified as a field-trial | 
enthusiast. ‘ ; 

If we could pin this thing down to 
something specific, we might start to get 
somewhere. Well, let’s see where we get 
by trying: We will say that a fellow who 
has hunted over dogs all his life goes 
to his first field trial. An unfortunate 
thing happens—and our hunter gets a 
pretty rough shock and goes away from 
that one trial condemning the sport the 


see another. To show what this might be, 
we will have to build up a hypothetical 
but entirely possible case. Let us suppose 
that the weather happens to be warm and 
dry and scenting conditions very bad, as 
often happens. The trial is being run in 
half-hour heats, a rather customary time 













Champion Drink- 
stone Peg by Toi 
of Whitmore and 
Pride of Somersby 


tmp. Ch. Banchory imp. Ch. Drinkstone 
Trum 


By Blenheim Scamp 
Ex Lady Daphne 


ons 
By_ Ch. Banchory 


anilo 
Ex Ch. Drinkstone 


For service to the above dogs to approved bitches only, apply to Wingan Kennels 


WINGAN KENNELS, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
Jay F. Carlisle, Owner 
POINTERS AT STUD 
Nepken Carolina Bill 
By Shore's Carolina Doone 
Ex Paoli Snow 
Both the above 


dogs are outstanding Field Trial WINNERS and 
SIRES. For service to approved bitches only apply to George M 
Crangle, Redfield, N. Y. 
imp. Boyd of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Glenarm Coronet Ex All-aglow-Acorn 
Imp. Blaze of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Nancy of Butterthwaite 


LABRADORS AT STUD 


Nepken Carolina Sport 
By Doone’s Jack Frost 
Ex Nellie Speed Queen 


Imp. Maesydd Marquis 
By Stainton Stanley 


imp. Witherm Olympus 
By Maesydd Marcus 
Ex Benetta 


Imp. Drinkstone Mars Imp. Liddly Bulfinch 
By Ch. Banchory By Ch. Tar of 
Danil Hamyax 


0 
Ex. Ch. Drinkstone Ex Delyn of Liphook 














limit except in championships or the | 





Southern trials late in the season. Let us | 
suppose also that it is an All-Age Stake 
and that there happen to be only sixteen | 
or eighteen entries. 

Then we'll have to make some further | 
assumptions—all entirely possible and | 
which have actually happened. We'll as- 
sume that a really intelligent, rapid, eager, 
stylish dog that has hunted with good | 


Beautiful Labrador Puppies 


Now ready to ship best of breeding. These will 
be ready to work next fall. O’Kanagan strain. 
Order now, Avoid disappointment later. 

ACE of WHITMORE at stud 

to approved breeding; fee $20.00 


MAC’S KENNELS 
E. J. McCreary NORTON, KANS. 





judgment has found and handled game 





beautifully. We will go still further and 
give some other dog in the stake credit | 





HIGH FIELD JOE 
The very stylish setter owned by Dr. L. A. Wygant, 
New Castle, Pa. 


for a good job, but below that of the 
winner. There the judges probably have 
their two top dogs—first and second. 
None of the other dogs in the stake have 
been fortunate; many of them have not 
covered themselves with glory from any 
angle, 

Due to poor conditions, there have 
been only two other dogs which have had 
even a semblance of work on game. One 
is a slow-moving setter that plods along 
with little or no animation. He will point 
if he encounters game—but he will find 
mighty little game on his own initiative 
because he doesn’t get out and really hunt 
for it. A covey of quail is flushed by the 
gallery while this dog is working. His 
handler sees where the singles go. He 
works his dog over in that direction and 
practically “leads him to game.” The dog 
potters about and ultimately connects 
with scent. He crawls along with an undue 
amount of caution, either lacking con- 
fidence in his nose or in his own judgment 
to go up to game boldly and stop properly 
before flushing. He crawls along to a 
so-called point of a single, crouches un- 
attractively, and stops. His handler flushes 
a bird to this work, 

The only other dog in the stake which 
encounters game at all is one that im- 
Presses our first field-trial visitor as a 
wild-running, crazy fool—and maybe he’s 
right about that! If this dog, however, 
Impresses the judges as hunting rather 
than merely running, if he does not seem 
to seek the easy footing, but bores into 


Springer Spaniels 


AKC Registered 


Matured Gun Dogs 


and 
PUPPIES 
Sired by 
Eng. Ch. RUFTON RECORDER 


(see January FIELD AND STREAM) 


GREEN VALLEY FARM 


Phone Berwyn 210 DEVON, PA. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 
OF QUALITY 
Enclose stamp for pedigrees and picture 
of four Spring litters. Both colors 
At Stud—White Knight 


BOW RING KENNELS, Reg. 
1 Park Place és Bloomfield, N. J. 








FOR SALE 


o S * IP 7 
Springer Spaniel Puppies 
Exceptional breeding for field work. Ted- 
wyn’s Trick x Horstord line. Price reason- 


able. 
MRS. ELLERY ALLYN 


Waterford Conn. 








Four Great Springer Studs 


The blue blood of generations of the world’s most 
famous SPRINGERS courses through the veins of these 
great dogs. Ch. Masterpiece of Avandale, Ch. Lam- 
monds Mike of Avandale, Rover of Avandaie, needs 
only 1 point; Flushs Major, field trial winner. A ser- 
vice ta any one of these great dogs until May Ist, for 
the very low price of $25.00. I have a few lovely 3, 6 
and 9 months old youngsters for sale. 


McDANNELL Soc KENNELS 


2402 9th Avenue Moline, tilineis 








Watch your dog for symptoms of Worms. 
For Round and Hook Worms give SEr- 
GEANT’S SURE-SHOT CAPSULES or SERGEANT’S 
Puppy CApPsuLes, Sold by dealers every- 
where, 
Write For Your Free Cory of “‘SeRGEANT’S 
Dog Book” on the care of dogs. Our FREE 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
on your dog’s health. Write fully. 
Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength, 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 








| DOG Medicines and Food 








Trained Springer Spaniels 


Brood bitches and pups, any age or color. Strong, 
healthy farm-raised stock from the world’s leading 
Field Trial and Show Champions. They make fast, 
eager hunters and retrievers, and win wherever shown. 
All A.K.C. registered and sold subject to your ap- 
proval. Our high quality stock and reasonable prices 
will please you. State your requirements fully and pic- 
tures will be furnished. Winning dogs at stud, ‘‘King- 
fisher of Avandale’’ and ‘‘Gouverneur of Avandale.” 
KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Sk k Washingt 

















English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN- 
LAVERACK 


AND 
i MALLWYD 







S'S" STRAINS 






Q 
Pennine 
Patroa 


. Beautiful young 
‘ ay) RS sters A. pup 
PEP wbhgle pas, Set beni 
— A | Ay treat English 
he ened. tea} w#oand A morieen 
Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert's 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar. Perfect development, condition 
and delivery guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service 
to Patron $40. 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 




















cover as if he were looking for something, 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


49 pups; strong, healthy, farm-raised stock from_the 
world’s foremost Field Trial & Show Champions. Type 
and quality for any show and guaranteed to make high 
class gun dogs. Two choice Brood Matrons in whelp. 
Several Thoroughly trained adults. For a short time 
prices cut in half. A. K. C. Registered. Safe delivery 
guaranteed and shipped subject to your inspection and 


approval. 
LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 





KINGSLYN KENNELS 


ENGLISH SETTERS OF KINGSLYN. Llewellin, 
Lavarac Mallwyn strains, combining lines of the fa- 
mous champions, Albert’s Sir Allister, Mallwyd Invader, 
Count Whitestone, Eugene M. Britannia, Nugym, Int. 
Ch. Pennine Patron. Limited number of beautiful, 
birdy, scientifically bred pups, whelped in field. No 
gunshys or dull wits released. Eligible for registration 
in F.D.S.B. & A.K.C, $50. 


MONTE KING, br. S. A. KING, prop. 
BUCHROE BEACH, VIRGINIA 
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What would you like to have 
in the way of new fishing tackle. 
camping equipment, guns ?? 


OOK at all the advertisements in 
this issue and make a note of all 
the articles of hunting, fishing and 
camping equipment you would like 
to have—guns, rods, reels, waders, 
tents, clothing, ’n’ everything. There 
isn’t anything made or sold by any 
concern that advertises in Field & 


Stream that you cannot obtain for 
yourself without spending a penny 
of your own money—just by getting 
the necessary number of subscrip- 
tions. It isn’t hard to do. Hundreds 
of Field & Stream readers have 
earned thousands of dollars worth 
of equipment: you can too. 


FOR EXAMPLE 





‘> 


PRACTICAL SLEEPING BAG 


Kapok filling; 100% woolen blanket lining; 
outer covering of heavy waterproof cloth, 
forest green; extension canopy for head 
protection when sleeping in the open. Size 
36”x78”. Yours for 19 annual subscriptions. 





Above: Shell Vest of regimental duck with 
reinforced front edges and collar. Adjust- 
able back belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge 
shells. Sizes 36 to 44. Yours for 2 yearly 
subscriptions. 





Above: Standard soft rubber recoil pad for 
shotguns. Yours free for 2 yearly subscrip- 
tions. 





Above: Hunting Knife with 4%” blade. 
Solid leather sheath with every knife. 
Yours free for 2 subscriptions. 





Above: Level wind castin 
100 yds. 18# test; all chromium finish. 
Finely built of best materials and work- 
manship. Yours for 5 subscriptions. 


reel; capacity 


--—-—-—------—-----4 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about ob- 
taining merchandise free, and also send 
subscription order forms and sample copies. 


Name 


Address 


F.&S. 3-3 


ow 
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Above: “Three-in-One” steel casting rod. 
A new idea in telescope rods. Black enamel 
with nickel-silver reel seat. Yours for only 
5 subscriptions. 





Right: Set of 8 squirrel 
tail fies—2 each of 4 pat- 
terns. Size 10, 8 or 6 
—eyed or to gut. 
Yours for only 1 year- 
ly subscription. Any 
other flies, plugs, or 
lures can be obtained 
for subscriptions. i 





Left: Reel 


for trout and 
salmon. Has 
2%” plate, 
weighs 3% oz. 
Yours for only 
6 subscrip- 
tions. 





Right: 
Coat made of 
regimental 
duck for wear 
with waders. 
Yours for 
only 3 sub- 
scriptions. 


Fishing 








Above: Fishing knife with 4” blade of 
stainless steel and special blade for clean- 
ing and scaling. Knife blade exactly right 
for cleaning and/or skinning birds and 
small animals. Yours for only 2 subscrip- 
tions. 


Left: Sun 
Watch tells 
time wherever 
sun shines. 
Thin satin-fin- 
ish brass case 
fits in vest 
pocket. Yours 
for one yearly 
subscription. 























the judges will be more interested in try- 
ing to get a true line on his value than 
in the case of the more pottering dog just 
mentioned. 

Now we assume that this wild-running 
dog finds a covey of birds. He stops on 
point—a stylish point. His search has been 
rewarded and he is eager and shows it. 
His handler calls “Point” and starts for 
him. Before the dog is reached he puts 
up his own birds—and isn’t steady to 
flush. The handler roars “Whoa!” at him 
and, after taking a few jumps, the dog 
stops. It’s been rotten work for an All- 
Age stake. 

The first series is over and the judges 
put their heads together. They have two 
dogs they are willing to place first and 
second. They have two others with work 
on game as described. They don’t like to 
place either of them. They figure out four 
other dogs which they have seen and 
which they would be willing to place if 
they could only show satisfactorily on 
game—always an essential in an All-Age 
stake. They call back these four dogs and 
run them in a second series of anywhere 
from thirty to fifty miinutes additional 
time. But again, for one reason or another, 
all four of these dogs go through their 
additional time without raising a feather, 


ELL, the judges can’t just go on 

running indefinitely. They've tried to 
give four dogs a fair chance to place. What 
the judges have seen so far is no indica- 
tion that they would have any better luck 
by continuing the running. One of the 
most important requisites of judging is 
to know when to quit. The two top places 
have already been acceptably won. All 
they are trying to find is their dog for 
third place. So they call off further run- 
ning, and now it’s a case of either placing 
that setter with his work on a marked 
single, or the pointer which has found a 
bevy but not consummated the work. 

If I were judging the stake, I'd give 
that third place to the pointer. We are 
judging dogs, not handlers. To find game 
is as important as to point it when found. 
The setter pointed that single stanchly, 
but it was in no sense a find on his own 
initiative. His handler just took him over 
there right where the birds were. The 
pointer at least had a good find and did 
it all himself. He went out and kept dig- 
ging at it until he encountered game. He 
did not handle the game right—but in 
judging him I would try to believe that, 
with a little more or a little better educa- 
tion, he might do better. I would try to 
take into consideration that he at least 
seemed to have enough hunting spirit to 
be worth working on. All the work in the 
world wouldn't improve that setter. He 
handled that single as well as he'll ever 
handle any game. To go out and hunt 
for game is something that comes from 
within the dog—that can't be imparted 
by man. Therefore, the way we saw the 
setter act on that day is as good as he 
would ever be. F 

So I'd make the best of a bad job and 
give that “crazy-running pointer” thir 
place—and so would nine out of ten ex- 
perienced judges. But our friend who 1s 
seeing his first trial goes away disgusted. 
If wild-running dogs like that are what 
they’re after in field trials, he wants no 
more of it. He never comes back—but he 
never ceases to make fun of the sport and 
his conceptions are passed on to numbers 
of others who get wrong impressions also. 
That's the pity of it. I had exactly the 
same impression after seeing my first fie 
trial. In fact, I even wrote something of 
that impression and published it im 4 
magazine. I have never ceased to regret 
it. If it hadn't so happened that I kept 
on going back for more, I’d never have 
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“UNEQUALED in producing 
a wonderful glossy coat,” 


% 


¢ 


says MRS 
CHRISTIAN F 

LARSEN, 

Paoli, Pa. 





@ “It’s great the way my dogs thrive on 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast,” 
writes Mrs. Christian F. Larsen, Paoli, Pa. 
“For two years now, I’ve been feeding it 
to my large litters of Great Dane and 
Cocker Spaniel puppies with splendid suc- 
cess. I have never seen such uniformly 
fine, heavy coats.” 

This coat-developing action is due to 
Vitamin G, lacking in many commercial 
dog foods. Keep your dogs in condition 
with Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast, 
rich in Vitamins B, G, D. If your dog-food 
dealercannot supply you, write to Standard 

Brands Incorporated, Dept. 
FS-3, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

@ 1-lb. can, 85¢; 5-Ib. can, $3.50; 
postpaid. Kennel sizes: 25-lb.drum, 


$10.00; 50-Ib. drum, $19.00 (f.0.b. 
Peekskill, N. Y.). 





Sample and literature Free on request 








Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 


Pictures and other information 
on request. 


FORDS KENNELS 


Lavonia, Ga. 














FREE Write for 
BOOKLET NO. 

on the practical re- 
of worme in 









WORM CAPSULES 
effectively remove 
tree | oundworms and Heskworms 
Dependable.” For free booklet WRITE TO 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-16-0, Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 
—Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products.— 








Use NiXol for Mange 


NiXol is a new scientific treatment that is guaranteed 
to kill demodex or sarcoptic mange parasites, lice and 
eas. NiXol heals the broken skin, relieves itching 
and seratching, and promotes the growth of new hair, 
It 1s also a specific for canker ear. We have used it 
in our hospital for eight years. We know what it will 
do. If it fails for you, we will refund your money. 








Sent post paid on receipt of one dollar. 
NIXOL LABORATORIES ELKIN, N, C. 








EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS 


$50 


han Comb Paid 
leaving tone the dead hair, leaving a stubble coat but removes it entirely, 
Ps + din a and lustrous. Made of steel; strong; rigid; guaranteed 
and finishi y? . One side coarse for stripping; the other fine for vermin 
fur ot Ph djustable for thick or thin coats, and cats; also good 
DOG Cor 344” razor-edge trimming blade, with each order. 





($1 value) 


W Bridie stops wanton barkin 
ARNER'S DOG SUPPLIES, Dept. F, Norwich, Conn, 
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known any better. I’m thankful I kept on 
going—and, boys, I'll promise a lot of 
you that you'll feel the same way if you 
go and do likewise. 


No mere wild-running fool ever won | 


a field-trial championship. No dog that 
can honestly be classified as a “wild- 
running fool” ever won any trial, provided 
any other dogs in the stake beat him— 
which they all have an equal chance to 
do. Remember, however, in short heats 
you do not and never will be able so en- 
tirely to eliminate the element of luck, as 
is the case in long heats of championships, 
that, on longer courses and longer run- 
ning, the factor of luck is completely 
ironed out, so to speak. 

My friends, if we are going to con- 
sider field-trial competitions, why not go 
to the top of the game and consider the 
championships and the championship dogs ? 
Oh yes, the other events have their 
place—as feeders and for the fun we get 
from them. But not a man of us should 
ever form his final conviction as to field 
trials, either for or against them, until he 
has seen at least one championship event 
unfold itself to an unquestioned, logical 
conclusion, 


HAT we shooters want is absolute 
finish and steadiness on game. I'll 
make this assertion—that, in any field-trial 
championship, the average of steadiness 
on game will be found to be infinitely 


| higher than average steadiness on game 








among what, merely for the lack of a bet- 
ter term, I am rather compelled to call just 
shooting dogs. 

The field-trial champion has to be 
steadier—he couldn’t win if he weren't. 


His handler may not see him at the mo- | 


ment he finds game and the dog must hold 
truly until his handler does find him. If 
he doesn’t, then he isn’t and never will be 
a champion. We are discussing All-Age 
stakes now—not Derby stakes or Puppy 
events, which are an entirely different 
matter. 

In concluding for this issue, suffice it 
to say that I have attended run-of-mine 
field trials, so to speak, where I have 
known of or actually met people who were 
seeing their first trial, and who go away 
with an unfortunately wrong impression 
of the thing. 

I have also followed carefully a number 
of championships and, in the galleries of 
these events, I have also seen and met 
persons who by good fortune are attend- 
ing a championship as the first field trial 
they have ever witnessed. I am happy to 
say that I have never seen or heard of 
anyone getting a wrong impression of the 
sport where the first field trial he has ever 
seen happens to be a championship of 
major importance. 


HEY don’t leave that sort of event 


with the conviction, at least within | 


their own hearts, that they have a dog at 
home which could easily beat the winner. 
When youhave followed through three long, 
gruelling hours a bold, confident, stylish 
dog, which is absolutely true on his game, 
the man doesn’t live who has ever shot a 
gun who will not take off his hat to the 
winner which finishes such a race in a 
blaze of glory. And the mere wild-run- 
ning fool is automatically left by the way- 
side. Three hours will burn the heart out 
of any dog afflicted with “mechanical in- 
sanity,” to steal an expression from the 
late C. B. Whitford. 

I shall try to add something constructive 
to this same subject in other issues. The 
more I think about it the more deeply I 
am convinced that there isn’t anything 
that is more worthy of serious discus- 
sion—especially if it may lead us some- 
where, as I most certainly hope it will. 





‘WHEN ... 
“A-hunting 
we will go” 
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will give us 
per ae vigor 


Comes in 3 delicious flavors 





| In the field or in the kennel, dogs fed 
with Red Heart have that extra vigor 
and stamina that come from balanced 
feeding. For Red Heart contains the 
nourishing food and vital health ele- 
| ments that every dog’s diet requires. 


A combination of U. S. Government 
inspected beef products, selected cere- 
als, fresh peeled and washed vegetables, 
| bone meal, and cod liver oil with a high 
| potency of Vitamins A and D, is the 
| basic beef-flavored Diet A. To this basic 

diet we add clean, boneless fish for Diet 
| B. And the same basic diet plus tasty, 
| tangy cheese is Diet C. 


As an added health advantage, Red 
| Heart includes enzymes, 
| which aid digestion — and 
| Vitamin G, to help main- 
| tain a glossy coat and 
| healthy skin. Start feeding 

Red Heart today. Manufac- 
| tured by John Morrell & 
| Co., Ottumwa, Ia., Sioux 
Falls, S. D., Topeka, Kan. 





| Tune in Bob Becker's “Chats about 
Dogs” every Sunday at 2:15 E.S.T.— 
1:15 C.S.T. over NBC Bive Network. 


DON’T BE FOOLED 


by dog food ‘‘bargains”’ con- 
taining cheap ingredients de- 
ficient in food value. The 
cheap priceis evidenceinitself 











of poorquality. Foryourdog’s Prices slightiw 
sake insist on Red Heart. a.) 


RED HEART 


The Dwersified Diet 
elol ce tele») 
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new 
motion 
pictures 
now 
ready. 


COCKER, SPRINGER AND RETRIEVER T 


This is not only one of the most genuinely thrilling and 
enjoyable motion pictures of its kind ever made, but is a 
picture of great practical value to owners of dogs of these 
breeds. It will show you the way the great field trials are 
run, the way dogs are handled and what is expected of 
them—and, of course, it will show you some of the world’s 
finest dogs in action. 

The picture covers the Cocker and Springer Spaniel Field 


HIS MAJESTY, THE 


This is the finest motion picture of duck shooting in exist- 
ence. Experienced gunners say they have never seen any- 
thing like it, and would not have believed it possible. Per- 
fect weather and light conditions, superlatively expert 
camera work, extremely careful, patient and laborious 
“directing” and an abundance of ducks, all combined to 
make this genuine masterpiece. 

It was made in November, 1934, at the shooting lodge of 
Mr. Woolworth Donahue, on Long Island; the gunners 
being Mr. Donahue, Mr. Orson Munn, and Mr. Eltinge F. 
Warner, Publisher of Field & Stream. They were ably as- 
sisted by a Labrador Retriever and a Springer Spaniel, 
both prize winners in field trials. 

So perfect is this picture, you will not be conscious of 
watching a picture at all. You will have the feeling of 
being yourself in the blind. You will see (closeup) the 
ducks come in to the decoys, see them hit, see them fall 










ce 


Trials recently held at Huntington, L. I., N. Y., the Chesa- 
peake Trials of the American Chesapeake Club recently 
held at East Islip, L. I., N. ¥Y. and the Labrador Trials of 
the Labrador Club of America also recently held at East 
Islip. These trials have been a tremendous asset in im- 
proving these breeds; and the picture was made by Field 
& Stream as its contribution to the improvement of both 
the breeding and the handling of these grand gun dogs. 


BLACK MALLARD 


and see them strike the water. You will see good shooting, 
and you will see retrieving by dogs trained to perform ac- 
cording to field trial rules. 

In short, a picture that every sportsman will enjoy 
enormously; and one that has, for sportsmen living out- 
side the range of the black mallard, the added interest of 
presenting a perfect study of the appearance and flight 
characteristics of the wisest and wariest of all the duck 
family. 

In one reel, 16 mm. home movie size. Rented to you for 
one evening for private showing in home or club in return 
for two annual subscriptions for Field & Stream @ $2.50 
each, or for 20 copies of the current issue, which can be in 
turn sold to members at club meeting or banquet, thus re- 
covering the money for the club treasury. Price of out- 
right sale of reels, for private or club ownership and use 
only, upon application. 


MEET COLONEL BOBWHITE OF PROSPECT HILL PLANTATION, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Recently made at Mr. Franklyn L. Hutton’s shooting 
plantation in South Carolina, this picture is one of the 
two finest motion pictures of quail shooting ever made. 
(The other one is described below.) You will see some of 


the finest pointers and setters ever bred finding and hold- 
ing birds in a manner that will take your breath away. 
In two reels, of which the first is a complete picture and 
may be ordered alone if desired. 





These three pictures are all brand new. Each of them 16 mm. size 
(for home movie projector). The first two are one reel in length. 
Rented for one evening in return for purchase of two annual sub- 
scriptions for Field & Stream at $2.50 each, or of 20 copies of the 
current issue at 25c each, per picture. “‘Col. Bob White” is in two 
reels. Reel One rented as above. Both reels rented for 3 annual sub- 
scriptions or for 30 copies of current issue at 25c each. The finest 








Hunting Quail in the Home of Mary Montrose 
Another magnificent picture of a quail hunt, made on the estate 
of Mr. William Ziegler, Jr. in North Carolina with some of the 
finest living dogs. One of the two finest pictures of their kind 
ever made. In 2 reels. 














SEND THIS COUPON NOW FOR CIRCULAR 
DESCRIBING THE FIELD & STREAM 
PICTURES, TERMS, ETC. 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me circular giving complete information about 
your Motion Pictures. 


Name 


Address 


entertainment you could possibly provide for a party given to a 
bunch of shooting pals; and the finest that can be provided for any 
banquet, smoker or other meeting of any club. In addition to these 
three pictures there are 24 others, covering every kind of shooting 
and fishing, in 16 mm., and 22 in 35 mm. 
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Laidlaw-Dunkin Prophylactic 


Dispelled fear of Distemper in 
LITTLE AMERICA 





Canine Distemper Vaccine and Virus 
Lederle 


given to 153 Huskies before sailing of Byrd 
Second Antarctic Expedition because of 


Efficiency—Integrity of Manufacture—Reliability 


Information upon request—Consult your Veterinarian 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES INC. 


Dept. B— 511 Fifth Ave., New York 








DOG TRAINER 


For best results have your dog here early 
for training on back flight of Woodcock. 
Setters, Pointers, Retrievers and Spaniels 
handled. Boarding. 30 years’ experience. 
References. 
P. 0. Address, Upper Gloucester, Me. 
Ship to E. N. Atherton Danville Junction, Me. 














“SUCCESS WITH DOGS’ 
A BRAND NEW BOOK FREE on how 
to feed and train your dog. Keep 
him healthy and cure dog p Domes 
Beautifully illustrated. Describing 25 


Famous Q-W Dog Remedies and 
picturing dog leads, collars, harnesses, brush- 
es, etc. Mailed free. 

Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 14 Bound Brook New Jersey 












| Oux Grove KEnne s, Ina, III. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 


class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 


on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 








WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can _ offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 








English Setters 


The Birdy Brainy Kind that will go all day. 
Early Developing on game and _ pointing, 
Bench Show Type. Registered both F.D.S.B. 
& A.K.C. Puppies $50.00 up as to age. 


CRESS BROOK SETTERS 
COOPERSVILLE, MICH. 


sSutSi' COLD? 
COUGH OR A 7 
Give GLOVER’S 
EXPECTORANT MIXTURE 
to peat et to relieve cough- 
~ aL OVER’S FEVER 
REDUCERand STIMULANT 
Medicine should be admin- 
istered in the early stages of 
oh, beonchitis, Lamm er 
other 
foun, Protects the ouleek ‘Sons pare tollous 
Lowers the high fever in distemper. 
le aid 4 NEW FREE DOG BOOK is an inval- 
aid in the Care, Training and Feeding of your 
il. Write fo, “yy ey couses. Ce in 
Fourth Avenue’ Now York City. 


LOVERS webicines 
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| and a good number of the 





COMING FIELD TRIAL EVENTS 


1935 

United States Field Trial ae Holly Springs, 
Miss., February 18. C. Stephenson, sec- 
retary, Holly Springs, Miss. 

_, Field Trial Club, Bethel, Tex., February 

D. Harwood, secretary, Box 197, Pal- 
penta Tex. 

Tennessee Amateur Field Trial Association, Jack- 
son, Tenn., February 22. J. M. Cade, sec- 
retary. 

Louisiana Field Trial and Conservation Club, 
Alexandria, La., February 23. W. R. Easter- 
brook, secretary. 

Washington State Field Trial Club, Rochester, 
Wash., February 24. B. F. Grimes, secretary. 

National Field Trial Champion Association, 
Grand Junction, Tenn., February 25. Entries 
closed January 25. H. Scott, secretary, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. 

Mid-West Field Trial Association, Claremore, 
Okla., March 4. Morton R. Harrison, secre- 
tary, Claremore, Okla. 

Rappahannock Amateur Field Trial Association, 
Fredericksburg, Va., March 7. L. V. Timber- 
lake, secretary. 

Chicagoland Field Trial Club, Addison, IIl., 
March 9. L. Carson, secretary. 

Central Alabama Field Trial Club, Selma, Ala., 
March 11. I. J. Hix, secretary. 

Virginia Amateur a Trial Association, Camp | 
Lee, Va., March 11. J. W. King, secretary. 


North Shore Game tae Association, Hunt- 


ington, N. Y., March 16. C. Vernon Stryker, 
secretary. 

Capital City Field Trial Association, Harrisburg, 
Pa., March 18. P. L. Reagan, secretary. 
Aiken Field Trial Club, Aiken, S. C., March 18. 

Miss Claudia Phelps, secretary. 
Berks County Chapter, Izaak Walton League, 
Reading, Pa., March 22. C. M. Reber, sec- 


retary. . Aig : 
Long Island Field Trial Association, Champion- | 











A COMMON-SENSE 
FOOD 
for working dogs 


Milk-Bone is wholesome beef meat, milk, 
cereals and minerals in correct propor- 


| tions—concentrated nourishment in a form 


dogs like. The ideal dog food for the field 
—easy to carry—ready for feeding without 
fuss or bother. Put Milk-Bone on your 
supply list for your next hunting trip. Your 


dogs will thrive on it. For generous free 


ship. Stakes, March 23. Harvey C. Craft, | 


president. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TRAINING TAKES TIME 


Qves.—Our Irish setter is given the privilege 
of our home, but he is not spoken to or touched 
in the field. I broke him to the whistle and find 
it the only way to handle oe dog at long range. 
He is used in any kind of weather and for any 
type of work. He is a little over two years old. 
My wife and I would like to send him away to 
a trainer before the hunting season begins. For 
how long a time should he be left there? The 


main reason for sending him is to get him to hold | 


steady to shot and wing. 
Frank P. Youns. 


Ans.—How long a dog such as yours should 
remain in training would largely depend on the 


| dog. Some develop rapidly and others take more 
| time—the variance of time 


being so great that 
it is impossible to predict. It might run anywhere 
from three months to three years. An important 
factor would be the extent to which you yourself 
are able to go along with the dog after a com- 
petent trainer has him toa certain point. H. L. 


UNSTEADY UNDER TEMPTATION 


Quves.—I frequently attend field trials in New 
England. The dogs are used mostly on pheasants 
ds are what you 
would call weak birds and, of course, are hard 
on the dogs. The handlers get in front of their 
dogs when they come to point and stand in front 
when they shoot for the purpose of holding their 
dogs at the flush. If they were not in front, the 


dogs would probably break shot. you were 
judging an All-Age stake, would you allow this? 
i. . SMITH. 


Ans.—I should not consider steadiness under 
such pressure as representing the finished All- 
Age performance on game. In judging a field 
trial, however, you make your placements in ac- 
cordance with how one performance stacks up 
against another. Unless some dog beats the one 
which is held steady under handler restraint, 
what are you going to do except place the dogs 
in the order as you “see” them, even if you do 
have to place one on a performance that you 
don’t consider ideal? The only exception would 
be a Championship Stake. If you don’t find a 
winner worthy of carrying the title in this type 
of stake, you might refuse to name a Champion. 
In a regular stake, however, the best dog wins 
by his performance on that day. H. L. 


POINTS WITH LOW TAIL 


Qves.—I have a setter dog 1% years old that 
will do all a hunter expects, but will not hold his 
tail erect. Is there anything you can suggest to 
bring about this desired result? 

ALBERT Rice. 


Ans.—For a dog to hold his tail erect when on 
point is a characteristic which comes naturally 
to some dogs, but which others never acquire. 
Unless a dog naturally points with his tail erect, 
I don't know of a thing that can be done about 
it. I discussed this same matter about a year ago 
with a very successful trainer and this confirms 
his own opinion. 





sample, send a post-card to: Milk-Bone 
Bakery, National Biscuit Company, Dept. 
D-335, 449 West 14th St., New York City. 








MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COMPANY’S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 






os 
we 


A SQUARE MEAL FOR ANY DOG 








Dog Buyers Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy one 
of my fine pointers of Champion Comanche Zigfield, 
Carolina Frank, and Pohic breeding or setters of na- 
tional blood lines, as low as $5.00 down and monthly 
for the balance. Three to five months old, shipped on 
two days’ approval, PAY AFTER YOU SEE THE 
DOG. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re- 
funded. Registration papers with each dog. Have 
trained dogs but not sold on my time plan. Ten cents 
will bring literature and references 
J. D. Fureht Private Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 











IRISH SETTERS 


Sired by champion and 
imported dogs. Also, 
pups by Smada_ Irish 
Rex, he by the sire of 
the greatest Irish setter 
ever run in big time 
trials. Puppies from four 
months. State age, sex. 


DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 
NOTICE—These prices now in effect. 


TRAINED FOX HOUNDS 
COON HOUNDS 
SETTERS and POINTERS 


$25 each 
Untrained dogs, also rabbit hounds 
at $12.50 each. Catalog ten cents 


Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky 


White Cedar Tow Bedding 
Anti Flea—Vermin—Odor 


Eliminates objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not 
stay where it is used, absorbs moisture. Produced from 
fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar for dog bedding 
and insulating purposes. Pure, fragrant, clean, whole- 
some. Direct from the saw to you. More on the order 
of excelsior, not a sawdust. $1.50 per bale f. 0. b. 
Soperton. Approximately 100 Ibs. Shipped by freight. 
Special prices in larger lots. Sanitary Kennel Bedding 





Oe x: 








Co., Cedar Dept., Soperton, Wis. 


PEN MATEREAES 











ov Fur Animals 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and 
fur ranching supplies at low 
cost. Make Crown your head- 
quarters for pen materials. 
Catalog FREE. 
CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1350 Tyler AAT €. 
jinn. 
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All About PHEASANTS! 


Do you want to know all there is to know about pheasants? 
Where they come from? 5 


The different species and how to dis. 
tinguish them? 


WM. BEEBE, the outstanding authority 
on pheasants, gives you in a two-volume 
set containing 620 pages, a description 
of practically every species and variety 
The set contains 64 illustrations, 32 of 

which are beautifully colored plates, It 
is handsomely bound and _ printed m 
eggshell paper. Volume size is 7% x 104 


SPECIAL OFFER—You can get one of these 
desirable sets together with a one-year subserip- 
tion to GAME—Breeder & Sportsman, th 
monthly publication devoted to more game and 
how to get it—for $5.00 postpaid. (Regular 
price of Beebe’s works is $15.00—GAME~ 
Breeder & Sportsman $2.00 per year.) 


GAME—-Breeder & Sportsman 





4/ by planting permanent natural food and cover for your game. 

Our GUARANTEED-to-grow favorite game foods will prevent 
J birds from wandering off your place and at the same time, not only attract 
wild ducks and other game from miles around, but will HOLD them on your place to 
provide just the sport you want and expect. Natural feeding grounds are getting scarcer 
every year, and the smart hunter who provides food on his grounds is the fellow who is 
going to get the shooting. This applies to PHEASANTS, QUAIL and other game as well 
as WILD DUC KS. Now is the time to make plans! Write today for our FREE illustrated 
book describing 75 of the best proven game foods, including water plants, wild grains and 
berry-bearing shrubs. If you want free expert advice, send a general description of 
your place and we'll make suggestions based on our many years of practical planting 
and preserve-building experience. Get our lowest prices on the best game foods ob- 


tainable! WE ALSO HAVE COMPLETE LIN ie OF GAME BIRDS 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P. 0. Box 71B3, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


We inspect, plan, plant and stock game preserves . . . the only complete game preserve service in the world 

















205 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
Superior Game... || Canvasbacks, Redheads, Butterballs, | | Pheasant and Bantam Eves 
EXPERTLY BRED Bluebills, Ringnecks, Wood Ducks, Gadwalls, and ether | | 4 4 
REASONABLY PRICED varieties wild water fowl. For breeding. stocking and 1000 Reeves; Golden, Silver, Amherst 
ornamental purposes. Safe arrival guaranteed. All birds = ae se 
Pheasants ° Quail * Eggs pure bred. Prices reasonable. A game breeder for Mutant and Melanotus; Bantams Buff 
Commfete satiafaction quarantect. @réor How over 30 years. Best of references Laced Polish, Golden Seabright, Buff and 
BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 7 S. M. BATTERSON Black Cochin; Pearl and White Guineas. 
John G. Alley EASTON, MD. | WILD GAME FARM, Nehalem, Oregon TOWAMENCIN PHEASANTRY 


SOUDERTON, PA. 

















IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST 








a | CC “Wh; : STOP—LOOK—LISTEN 
Pare Native Virginia Bob White Quai Waterlilies, Duck, Muskrat, Fish || PHEASANT EGGS 


and raised in captivity and guarantee live e m 
delivery. Excellent breeders, Foods. Save Dollars. Price list free. English Blackneck and Mutant 
DAN RIVER GAME FARM 





15 Yrs. Experience 


rH. T.G ° le -E.G , Mor. 
[Or BT Gener TANVILLE, VA 1! = OSHKOSH AQUATIC FARM oe, OD es 
Lad Bde BAM LYS 936-9th Street Oshkosh, Wis. —_ meee RB. A. @. ~ a ii. 























BOB WHITE QUAIL |\gugg 


= eS rectocking a fine flock of trained mated pairs of Cana- 
oa ap ue cking =e ; = dian Goose Decoys and Breeders. Reeves, Amherst and Golden for sale 
ee ae ENR WANS TAN leer. Also Pure Bred Midget English Calls and 3ooking orders for eggs of Ringnecks, 
Get our prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Genuine Wild Gray Mallard Ducks. Reeves, Amherst and Golden. 


KENDALL BROS. Guilford, N. dy ge Reap 
LB uilfor Cc. : Walsun DOEMEL Gann ——_ - TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
ox OSHKOSH, wis. P. H. Shoultes Newark Valley, N.Y. 


























et Ce Hardy Northern Bob-White Quail 
«100 ||! Ringneck & Melanistic Pheasants. 


Wild Decoy Mallards $4.00 pair; $2.50—12 

lots). Black Ducks and Black Mallards $10. ‘ $8.00 

pair; $5.00—12 B. M. eggs. English Callers $10.00— Big, healthy, full w inged birds guaranteed 
in every particular. The kind to buy for re- 

stocking or breeding. Write for prices now. 










$8.00-——$6.00 pair $5.00-—$4.00—12 eggs. Belgian 
Callers $12.50—$10.00 pair; $5.00—12 eggs. Black 
East India $5.00—12 eggs. Trained Canada, Snow, 


39 VY Planting experience 







} inedine _— and Game Chinese, other Geese, Sw an, Redheads. Wood, other 

ommissions is your best guar- Ducks, Drakes. Duck book 25c. Goose 25c. Safe arrival. - Del 

antee that TERRELL ean make your place HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC., Milton, Del. 

really attract more ducks, fish and game. BREMAN COMPANY DANVILLE, ILL. G - - —_— 





ERRELL’S PLANTS GROW! 99 Kinds— 
Water Plants, Berry-bearing Shrubs, Wild 
Grains, ete. that Government investigations 












VARYING HARES: Wild-trapped, large, wonderful 


FOR SALE 


J we really preferred by aquatic and Cary pe mcingg My antity over 
sporting hare. Any qu 
ED. Plant Now | Saran J i. : * . ten. Very large orders at reduced price. 
RICE SEED. Plant NOW—Results next fa Quail for breeding or restocking purposes. NORTHERN COTTONTAILS: Limited number, of 


XPERIENCE has taught us many Seerets of in- 


. , > ms ativ ii sub-species, 
suring Planting Success. Describe your place Healthy, fully matured native southern the large, dark, snow-country mearns 




















and get Terrell’s planting recommendations, booklet birds ready for shipment now or later. Place ||| the hardiest of all cottontails. 
. ills, ace . » Se Stead Stil ough birds for your needs 
and bargain list before planting. Write your order early as the supply is limited. eee Oe S= vwing scarelt¥. Buy 
’ AQUATIC NURSERIES LONE OAK LEGHORN FARM now! 
TERRELL’S (95 Bik., OSHKOSH, WIS./| Eufaula Alabama ||| WALLACE GRANGE Ephraim, Wiseoasia 
We examine, plan and plant properties, if desired. | ————— 


We offer quality and quantity in pure FOR SALE | PHEASANTS ; 
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DOESN’T POINT YET 


ves.—I have an Irish setter sixteen months 
old, a very fast and graceful ranger with class. 
He has a good nose. I have often seen him road 
a pheasant for a block or two, then stop for a 
phew and flush. He is well broken on everything 
but pointing. Although I have not shot game birds 
over him, I have shot small birds. Do you think 
that he will point w hen I start to shoot game over 
? loves a gun. 
him? He } . At WarkINs. 
Axs.—Your dog should point game stanchly if 
you work with him properly from here on. When 
he roads a pheasant, can’t you get to him and 
attach a lead? Then you will have the power to 
control him and stop him, as you can tell by his 
actions when he is close to game. Stop him and 
“work” with him. It is well to have a friend with 
a to do the flushing, so that you can keep con- 


ee of the dog with the lead. Quit shooting any- 
thing but game birds to his work. a me 


PECULIAR WORK AND UNUSUAL COLOR 


Quves—When my dog is on point, he is pers 
fectly steady, but if you speak to him he will 
break point and walk off to one side. Is there 
any way I could break him of this habit? 

] would like to know what strain of dog I have. 
He is a red pointer, and very large with hazel 
eyes and of solid color, but as there are no dogs 
in this country like him, I would like to know 
what breed he is. ; 

E. L. Noe. 


Ays.—Since your dog is perfectly steady on 
point when you're silent, why speak to him and 
thus disturb that steadiness? The tendency you 
Jescribe indicates either a strong, natural timid- 
ity—or else that he has been made somewhat 
“tender on his game” as a result of excess pres- 
sure in training. I’d get along for a while without 
speaking to him—without bringing any further 
pressure to bear—and concentrate on building up 
the dog’s confidence in handling game. I consider 
this important, for if you monkey with him too 
much, it would not be a far cry to bird shyness, 
nora very much farther cry from that to blinking. 

I wouldn’t know what “‘strain” to call your 
dog merely from the fact of his red color. I per- 
sonally have never heard of a solid red pointer. 
There have been solid liver pointers and solid 
black pointers. The color of your dog may be just 
a coincidence—or may be something else, which 
| would not feel in a position to pass on without 
further information. His ancestry would give you 
known data which I lack. lo Ke 


NEEDS COURSE OF YARD TRAINING 


Quves.—My English setter pup one year old has 
a tendency to be bold. He is a hard worker but, 
nee in the field, his only thought is to hunt. 
Lately he has made some beautiful points without 
any effort on my part to teach him so. At home 
in his yard he minds me very well, but in the 
field or loose he pays very little attention to my 
commands. Have I given him too much freedom 
by allowing him full play of his hunting instinct? 
Should I punish him? 

Gustave D, MENGHETTI. 


Axs.—I would not punish your dog for failing 
to come in to you. If you punish him, you will 
be pretty sure to make a bolter out of him, En- 
courage his desire to be with you. A puppy only 
a year old can’t be expected to mind as well as 
he should later. I would give him more time and 
if you can’t ultimately control him by both desire 
and discipline administered mildly, then you may 
have to discard him for one which will suit you 
better. But I shouldn’t make the decision too 
soon, because his tendencies are desirable if you 
can bring him under control. You can give him 
a course of yard training and use more discipline 
than you can in the field—because the most im- 
portant thing you have to guard against now is 
the bolting tendency. H. L. 


CHASES FLUSHED GAME 


Qves—I have a male Llewellin setter about 
tour years old which has been allowed to run free 
this spring and summer and now is rather dis- 
obedient and apparently spoiled for hunting. He 
appears to have lots of bird sense and perhaps 
at one time had training for pointing. However, 
he points anything that flies and, once the bird 
flushes, he chases it until he loses the bird. What 
shall I do? 





Leonarp H. Carp. 


Axs—It would seem that your dog is fairly 
steady to point but not steady to shot and wing. 
That isn’t such a difficult thing to correct. You 
could use a choke collar—but~-even that isn’t 
necessary, Simply go to your dog on point, attach 
along, strong lead to his collar, taking firm hold 
at the end of it, and speak to your dog, com- 
manding him to ‘‘Whoa.” Have a friend with you 
to flush the game. As the game is about to be 
flushed, again speak to your dog to steady him: 
; Whoa. As he breaks (as it is assumed he will 
Go) at the flush to chase, again speak to him: 
Whoa.” He won’t mind you—but when he comes 
to the end of that lead, brace yourself and jerk. 
You should turn him a complete somersault back- 
wards. Two or three spills of that kind at most 
should cause him to mind you thereafter and re- 


main steady to flush, which the command to | 


Vhoa” involves, H. L. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT ) 
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0 Food—No Ducks or Fish 

No Duck Call ever made 
i will bring Wild Ducks 
down to waters devoid of 
food. Ducks are tremendous 
eaters, they fly hundreds 
of miles for good feeding 








Pha, grounds. Plant WILD 
ee 


‘ RICE, WILD CELERY, 
one eee SAGO’ PONDWEED and 











30 OTHERS important for both Wild Ducks 
and Fish described in free illustrated booklet. 


Write, describe grounds and receive free planting advice and low prices. (Oldest Aquatic Nursery) 


| ATTRACT WILD 





WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 


Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties 


DUCKS & FISH 


Natural Foods—More Ducks and Fish 
At small expense you can 
plant your shooting or 
fishing grounds with the 
foods ducks and fish like. 
Growth of plants guaran- 
teed. Reseed themselves 
year after year. Insure 
good Hunting and Fishing 
by planting now. Pioneers 
in the development of better Hunting and Fish- 
ing Grounds with many years of experience. 








Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








‘A Future in Frogs’’ 





“UP TO 1000% PROFIT!” 


Breeder lays 10,000 eggs (833 dozen) each year. Bullfrogs 
sell $1.00-$5.00 dozen. No experience necessary. Backyard 
pond starts you. Raised in any climate. Our FREE book 
. explains everything. Write today! 
NING COMPANY 














BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in sea- 
son. Trout for table use. Thirty years of 
successful propagation. 
PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 
CRESCO, PA. 





| 


AMERICAN FROG CA 
Originators of CANNED Frog Legs 
Dest. 106-C New Orleans, La. | 





JACKS (HARE) 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 

Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 

Live arrival guaranteed. 

Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 








BLACK BASS 


Now booking orders for Black Bass Summer 
delivery. All kinds eastern pond fish. Also 
bait minnows for stocking. Send for circular. 


CAROLINA BLACK BASS HATCHERY 
CAROLINA, R. I. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 







Oldest Estaniisnep 1910 
ranch Have Won Grand 

Show Championship 
in U.S. (Beet 





National ) 
Four consecutive years 
and One-Third of all 

First Prizes. 


¥ Ls Fox Sold is 
Bred by Prize Winners 
Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 


tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners 
and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same as 
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low or average grade of foxes. gue. » N.Y. 





California Valley Quail 


(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamy and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates—thrive in 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free pamphlet to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
Hills, California. 


















Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 





** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fourth Printing 


“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
{ year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
TRACI ccrecererccsececssscscsesecsssonssccensense 2.06 for 
$4.50 $3.25 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
a oe IR 





A TTERS AND THE Both 
TRAINING 2.00 9's 


$4. 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















_GREATEST DOG BOOK 


Ever Written) amma 





ee 
Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful iliustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating 2 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Fieip 
& SrreamM. His other book on training, ‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game és entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


{ year subscription for Field & Stream and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 
for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Ques. Was there ever a difference be- 
tween the sport which we now refer to 
indiscriminately as “hawking” and “fal- 
conry”? 

Ans. Years ago, the sport of hawking 
included the use of “ignoble” birds, such 
as our goshawk, broad-winged buzzards 
and sparrow hawks. Falconry, on the 
other hand, contemplated the use of only 
the true falcons, such as our duck hawks. 


Ques. What is the most poisonous snake 
in existence? 

Ans. I do not believe that our present 
knowledge of snake venoms permits a 
categorical answer to this question. Drop 
for drop, the venom of the Australian 
tiger snake is perhaps the most poisonous. 
On the other hand, it does 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. There is a legend that American 
Indians could daub themselves with the 
juice of a certain plant and then handle 
rattlesnakes without chance of injury. 
IVhat is the name of the plant? 


Ans. The plant is the purple bindweed, 
but experiments with it are not recom- 
mended. 
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Ques. Year i: and year out, I read 
articles about altigators being caught in 
the rivers in Penusylvania—rivers like the 
Susquehanna, the Delaware and the Ohio. 
Are they really alligators? 

Ans. The chances are that some un- 
lucky fisherman has managed to connect 
with a mud puppy or hellbender of a good 
size and has called it out of its name. 


Field & Stream—March, 1935 












750 pounds of this material. While seldom 
employed in medicine to-day, it was used 
formerly in low fevers and in neryoys 
disorders, especially of the hysterical sort. 
Its widest use is in fixing very volatile 
and delicate perfumes. Ambergris is of 
a waxy appearance, fusible in hot water 
and soluble in volatile oils. It is opaque, 
of a gray or gray-brown color, with light 
and dark-colored streaks and spots. It 
floats in water and has a peculiar fra- 
grance. 

QuEs. How can I tell the track of an 
otter in the snow? Hox large are its foot- 
prints? 

Ans. The otter makes a rather flounder- 
ing trail in snow, though the footprints 

are distinct. The length of 





not pack the amount of 
venom that do some better 
known and more deadly 
snakes. 

Ques. An old German 
friend of mine used to call 
the butcher bird, or shrike, 


a “nuentedto,’ or “nine- 
killer.” What did this 
mean? 

Ans. It was once be- 


lieved that this bird hung 
up nine carcasses before it 
commenced to feed. 

Ques. On a trip West 
last winter,we saw what ap- 
peared to be albino grouse. 
This was in the northern 
Rockies. Can you advise 
what bird this was? 

Ans. I would venture to 


oe aS See i. 


ROM one of our good friends, George W. Fritz of Key- 
port, New Jersey, comes this letter: “I am enclosing here- 
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its jump, depending upon 
condition of the snow, is 
from about four to eight 
feet and the foot-prints will 
measure about two inches 
in diameter. It will be best 
for you to refer to the li- 
brary where you will prob- 
ably find books illustrating 
otter trails. 


Ques. Some weeks agoa 
wild duck, or what ap- 
peared to be one, flew into 
a tree near our home, 
roosting in the tree like a 
bird. Since that time it has 
eaten in our garden and has 
also caten corn in our hen 
house. My boys ridiculed 
the idea of a duck roosting 
ina tree until they saw it 
with their own eyes. When 


say that the birds were with a snapshot of myself and my dog ‘Bum’, . . did ducks begin this busi- 
probably oe P S “Bum is a black-and-tan and part beagle; age 24 years and ness? 

re — = no P c es 4 months. I raised him from a pup and he is a very active dog, Ans. Some species of 
rom a tawny-buft colora- despite his age.” ducks are familiar with 


tion in summer to white in 
winter. 

Ques. Of what material 
are madstones made? 





Both Mr. Fritz and we would like to know if any of our read- 
ers can tie or better this age record for a dog. 


trees—the wood duck, for 
instance. Certain other spe- 
cies, as ample evidence has 
shown, will take to trees 








mean the stone which 

superstitious people use to draw the poison 
from a bite inflicted by a mad dog or other 
animal? 

Ans. Among other materials, they are 
sometimes made from a bit of stag-horn 
cut into proper shape, wrapped tightly in 
damp grass or hay, folded in sheet-copper 
so that air is excluded, and then calcined 
in a charcoal fire. 


Ques. Jt seems to me that I recall a 
method of fishing for huge sea turtles in 
which a small fish was used, the fish at- 
taching itself to the turtle and the fisher- 
man thereupon pulling both of them in. 

Ans. Columbus described such a method 
as being used by the Indians. Humboldt 
also mentioned the small fish with suckers 
in its mouth, which was used in the West 
Indies, in the manner you mention, by 
native fishermen. This practice is still 
used in several parts of the world. 

Ques. Does every Species of mole have 
eyes? 

Ans. All moles have eyes, though they 
are rudimentary in size and in some cases 
almost entirely covered by skin and fur. 





Ques. How many kinds of whalebone 
whales are there in the sea? 

Ans. There are three groups of whale- 
bone whales: the whalebone whales, in- 
cluding the sulphur-bottom, right, baleen, 
etc. ; the toothed whales, including porpois- 
es, dolphins, rorquals, killers, narwhals, 
blackfish, belugas, humpbacks, sperm 
whales, etc.; and the extinct zeuglodonts. 


Ques. My wife is afraid of the bats 
around our summer camp. Do they really 
tangle themselves ina person’s hair? 

Ans. You can assure your wife that bats 
are among the most accurate flyers in the 
world and that, when they’re flying, they 
get tangled in nothing. 


Ques. What color is the material known 
as ambergris which is taken from the head 
of a whale? Is it used in medicine? Kindly 
describe it? 

Ans. Ambergris is not taken from the 
head of a whale; it is a product of sperm 
whales which have some digestive trouble 
or other sickness and is found either in the 
intestines of the whale or floating on the 
sea, One whale has been known to furnish 


and even nest in trees un- 
der conditions of necessity. 


Ques. I have been under the impression 
that it takes many years for an alligator 
to reach a length of six feet. Have you any 
information with reference to this? 

Ans. An alligator, hatched in captivity, 
was 8 inches in length at that time and 
five years later had reached a length of 
six feet. 

Ques. When do the black bears of 
Pennsylvania come out from hibernation: 

Ans. Depending very largely upon the 
weather, anywhere from April Ist to the 
middle of May. 

Ques. Of what kind of wood did the 
Indians of western Nebraska make their 
bows? 

Ans. Research would indicate that such 
bows may have been made of osage orange 
wood. This was a favorite wood for Indian 
bows and it is still one of the best. 


Ques. Is the pine snake, found m Wis 
consin, considered venomous? 
Ans. This snake is absolutely harmless. 
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The Americas Tobacco Company 





